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REASONS  FOR  PRESBYTERIAN  INDIFFER- 
ENCE   TO    HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

The  indifference  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  high- 
er education  for  the  last  thirty  years  must  seem  almost 
unaccountable  to  one  who  has  not  given  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  Her  traditions  have  all  and  always 
been  in  favor  of  the  best  education.  She  is  conscious 
that  she  could  not  hold  her  historic  place  without  it. 
She  has  boasted  much  of  her  thoroughly  trained  and 
highly  cultured  ministry.  And  yet  while  in  her  The- 
ological Seminaries  she  is  far  ahead  of  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists and  Congregationalists,  in  her  Academies  and 
Colleges  she  is  almost  hopelessly  behind  them.  What 
are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  appalling  indifference? 

1.  The  liberal  spirit  of  Presbyterianistn  has  led  our 
Church  to  co-operate  in  union  movements,  whenever 
co-operation  has  been  possible,  and  has  thus  resulted  in 
the  neglect  of  our  own  denominational  enterprises. 

Our  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Congregational  brethren 
are  always  fond  of  Unions,  but  they  are  usually  Baptist 
Unions,  Methodist  Unions  and  Congregational  Unions. 
With  the  great  National  Union  Christian  enterprises, — 
the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  the  Sunday-School 
Union,  etc., —  the  two  former  denominations  have  but 
little  sympathy  and  therefore  leave  them  largely  to  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  bodies.  In  one  of 
our  Western  cities,  which  is  probably  a  fair  sample,  we 
have  been  informed  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  local 
union  work  is  sustained  by  Presbyterian  contributions 
and  most  of  the  rest  by  Congregational.  In  the 
schemes  of  higher  education  and  benevolence  by  the 
State,  Presbyterians  have  furnished  much  of  the  brain- 
power and  enterprise:  Dr.  James  Hoge  was  practically 
the  author  and  fashioner  of  the  fine  Ohio  system  of 
State  Charities,  and  the  Presbyterians  have  largely  con- 
trolled, with  the  aid  of  Congregationalists,  the  prin- 
cipal State  Universities.  Presbyterians  have  wrought 
largely  in  building  up  Congregational  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, and  are  still  doing  much  of  their  work  in  this 
direction.- 

The  result  has  been  the  neglect  of  our  own  denomi- 
national work  of  education,  except  in  the  Theological 
Seminaries  where  there  has  been   no  possibility  of  such 


union  and  co-operation.  The  Congregationalists  so 
far  as  they  have  shared  this  spirit  of  liberality  have 
suffered  in  like  manner.  In  the  meantime  the  Baptists 
and  Methodists,  starting  with  vastly  poorer  prospects, 
have  gone  steadily  forward  until  they  have  dotted 
the  whole  country  with  Academies  and  Colleges  and 
provided  for  a  comparatively  liberal  endowment.  Nat- 
urally they  have  a  large  and  growing  interest  in  higher 
education,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry;  while  just  as  naturally,  we  are  indifferent 
to  Presbyterian  education  and  find  the  sources  of  min- 
isterial supply  cut  off  or  vitiated. 

We  rejoice  in  this  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  which  we 
believe  the  Lord  has  blessed  in  giving  to  the  Presbytc 
rian  Church  the  great  and  wide  influence  she  has  at  the 
present,  but  it  is  manifest  that  we  need  to  attend  care- 
fully to  the  words  of  the  Master  :  "These  ought  ye  to 
have  done  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.1' 

2.  The  great  success  of  Presbyterians  in  the  va- 
rious legitimate  business  pursuits  has  led  to  a  devotion 
to  material  interests  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  higher 
mental  and  spiritual  interests. 

However  it  may  be  accounted  for,— whether  by  a  pecul- 
iar physical  and  mental  fiber  which  gives  endurance, 
or  by  the  carrying  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  perse- 
verance into  practical  life, — Presbyterians  have  had 
great  success  in  business  pursuits,  and  exert  to-day  a 
powerful  influence  in  this  country.  They  furnish  the 
leaders  in  the  trade  and  industry  of  Chicago  and  wher- 
ever energy  and  enterprise  are  at  a  premium.  In  Chi- 
cago especially,  absorbed  in  the  work  of  managing  the 
immense  business  in  banking,  dry-goods,  clothing-, 
boots  and  shoes,  groceries,  hardware,  lumber,  etc.,  they 
have  but  little  strength  left  to  give  to  those  interests 
which  are  after  all  acknowledged  to  be  so  much  more 
important  than  all  these  material  interests.  The  Great 
Fire  has  added  its  influence  in  the  last  ten  years  of  tre- 
mendous struggle  to  rise  from  the  wreck  of  a  city. 
Perhaps  there  was  never  such  intense  and  long-con- 
tinued strain  endured  by  any  equal  number  of  men  as 
by  the  Presbyterian  business  men  who  in  a  financial 
way  rule  Chicago.  Even  now  that  this  struggle  has 
been  crowned  with  such  grand  success    it  is  hard  for 
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the  heroes  in  it  to  realize  that  the  victory  has  been 
won,  and  that  they  are  now  ready  to  use  their  princely 
fortunes  generously  in  doing  more  permanent  intellect- 
ual and  moral  work  and  in  winning  grander  and  better 
victories. 

So  soon  as  these  leaders  in  secular  enterprise  are  able 
to  stop  and  look  above  them  on  the  claims  of  God,  and 
beyond  them  on  the  prospects  of  their  children  in  this 
land  where  every  thing  depends  on  intelligence  and 
morality,  may  we  not  expect  them  to  see  that  the  great- 
est possible  issues  depend  upon  the  building  and  sup- 
port of  Presbyterian  Schools  and  Colleges  and  that 
such  institutions  will  prove  the  grandest  and  most  endur- 
ing monuments  a  man  can  build  to  the  glory  of  God? 

3.  Ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  things  has 
doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  absolute  indifference 
of  Presbyterians  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  to 
Presbyterian  higher  education. 

There  has  been  no  periodical  in  any  way,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  devoted  to  this  work.  The  Church 
has  almost  absolutely  neglected  the  Academies  and 
Colleges.  It  has  been  the  general  impression  that 
Presbyterians  are  in  the  lead  in  all  higher  education. 
The  men  who  have  the  means  with  which  to  build  up 
Schools  and  Colleges  have  no  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject.  Even  the  clergymen  of  the  Church 
know  little  about  the  facts  of  our  condition.  Presby- 
terians have  fallen  far  behind  the  Congregation  alists, 
farther  behind  the  Methodists,  farthest  behind  the  Bap- 
tists, in  their  educational  enterprises,  and  yet  who  is 
aware  of  it  ?  Who  sees  or  is  likely  to  see  any  reason 
for  taking  interest  in  the  matter?  Men  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  act  without  light,  and  the  darkness  all  alcng 
the  line  is  Egyptian. 

We  are  confident  that  when  the  proper  information 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  men  who  are  able  to 
lead  in  the  grandest  secular  enterprises,  they  will  be 
ready  to  lead  with  equal  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
all-important  work  of  Christian  and  Church  education. 
The  practical  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  to  give  them 
the  information  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  their  at- 
tention, arouse  their  interest,  and  call  forth  and  direct 
their  united  and  powerful  action  to  meet  the  greatest 
need  of  Presbyterianism  at  the  present  day. 


THE  SMALL  WESTERN  COLLEGE  — ITS  WHY 
AND  ITS  HOW. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  disposition  on  the  part  of  men 
to  despise  "the  day  of  small  things,"  and  an  ecpially 
wide-spread  tendency  to  look  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt on  that  which  is  western.  Yet  the  very  relative- 
ness  of  the  two  objects  of  scorn  should  preserve  one 
from  dogmatism  in  his  depreciation.  That  which  is 
small  to  one  is  large  to  another,  and  that  which  domi- 
nates to-day  had  its  small  beginning  in  a  smaller  past. 
Equally  true  is  it  that  the  disregard  for  western  things 
rolls  around  the  globe  with  the  sun,  and  having  its  ori- 
gin in  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinaman,  sweeps  in  a  great 
wave  of  prejudice  from  Mussulman  to  Englishman  and 


from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  slope  of  our  broad  land,  whence 
by  a  compensatory  impulse  it  leaps  to  the  shores  which 
gave  it  birth.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  well  to  meet  preju- 
dice with  argument  and  so  it  is  purposed  briefly  to  set 
forth  the  circumstances  which  call  into  existence  the 
small  western  college,  and  the  qualities  which  alone  can 
justify  its  further  existence,  when  so  born. 

The  large  college  or  university  has  its  advantages. 
They  are  many  and  patent  to  all.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
schedule  them.  But  how  is  it  with  the  small  college? 
Has  it  no  distinctive  and  peculiar  advantages?  There 
are  at  least  two  super-eminent  ones.  The  first  is  to  the 
student  as  a  student.  As  in  the  great  factory  the  single 
workman  is  one  only  in  an  immense  multitude,  where 
his  individuality  is  merged  to  almost  annihilation,  so  is 
it  in  the  great  university.  The  classmen  come  up  to 
their  work  more  as  a  corporate  whole  than  as  individ- 
uals. The  teachers  are,  almost  perforce,  teachers  for 
the  mass  rather  than  for  the  man.  In  the  smaller  in- 
stitution the  time  and  energy  of  the  teacher  are  devoted 
to  small  groups,  each  individual  of  which  is  known  in 
his  strong  points  as  well  as  in  his  weaknesses,  and  the 
work,  if  done  properly,  admits  of  being  adjusted  to  his 
personal  idiosyncrasies.  Each  man  will  here  get  the 
best  of  what  is  going,  and  it  needs  only  to  recognize  the 
special  fitness  of  the  small  college  to  make  that  best  as 
good  as  the  best  anywhere.  Then  personal  influence 
goes  for  all  it  is  worth  where  there  is  personal  contact. 
If  the  mind  is  to  be  led  to  higher  effort  it  will  be  best 
led  by  those  who  are  known  not  as  mere  abstrac- 
tions—  animated  talking  machines  —  but  as  men  of 
flesh  and  blood,  of  sympathies  and  purposes.  What 
avail  these  latter  if  unknown  to  those  for  whose  bene- 
fit they  exist?  Will  they  as  surely  exist  for  the  mass 
as  for  the  man  ? 

The  other  advantage  is  to  the  student  as  a  man.  The 
man  who  is  one  of  a  vast  multitude  may  have,  it  is  true, 
the  enthusiasm  which  comes  with  numbers,  but  his 
individual  part  in  the  increased  effect  produced  is  not 
always  distinguishable.  Men  lose  somewhat  from  their 
manhood  when  herded,  whether  in  mill  or  army  corps 
or  lecture-room.  The  man  who  stands  a  little  apart 
from  his  fellows  and  does  his  own  pushing,  develops 
, thereby  a  higher  respect  for  himself.  Self  reliance  and 
recognition  of  self  as  a  potent  factor  in  life  are  not  as 
soon  begotten  iu  a  crowd  as  in  partial  isolation. 

But  if  the  small  college,  why  the  western  college? 
Why  not  gather  all  the  youth  to  the  seaboard  of  cult- 
ure where  there  are  small  colleges  and  great  colleges 
for  the  choosing?  It  would  no  doubt  be  in  some 
respects  a  benefit  to  every  lad  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe 
a  part  of  his  education,  and  there  might  be  advantages 
to  the  western  youth  in  coming  in  contact  with  that 
phase  of  our  culture  found  in  the  East.  But  practical 
men  must  deal  with  what  ss,  not  what  might  he.  Here 
are  the  western  youths  seeking  education,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  seeking  it  with  limited  moans  at  their 
disposal.  If  it  be  found  of  first  class  quality  at  their 
own  doors,  it  is  made  accessible  to  multitudes  who  must 
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otherwise  forego  its  advantages,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tance from  their  homes.  The  working  young  man  who 
shoulders  his  own  financial  way  through  college  and 
makes  the  better  student  for  it,  should  be  and  must  be 
educated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  labor  market. 
That  market  is  not  in  the  East.  Let  us  then  have  our 
numerous  centres  of  supply  of  the  educational  commod- 
ity scattered  over  the  face  of  the  broad  land.  Division 
in  the  process  of  bringing  producer  and  consumer  to- 
gether is  as  great  an  aid  in  educational  as  in  industrial 
economy. 

The  small  western  college,  then,  is  called  into  exist- 
ence by  fitness  and  by  necessity.  But  the  small  west- 
ern college  does  not  always  fulfill  its  mission,  and 
frequently  falls  far  short  of  its  opportunity.  What 
then  are  the  criteria  by  which  we  shall  judge  it  before 
we  decide  its  continued  life?  As  of  prime  importance 
a  standard  of  scholarship  equal  to  the  best  must  be 
established  and  maintained.  The  western  youth,  who 
is  worth  educating,  is  ambitious  and  wants  the  best. 
If  he  cannot  get  it  in  the  home  market  he  will  make 
an  effort  and  go  East  for  it.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
western  college  which  does  not  establish  a  high  stand- 
ard of  work.  It  is  as  easy  in  the  nature  of  minds  to 
educate  the  western  lad  up  to  it  as  the  eastern  lad.  One 
great  reason  why  the  majority  of  so-called  colleges  in 
the  West  are  miscalled  is  that  they  do  not  set  out  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  college.  They  are  dispropor- 
tioned  academies.  The  plea  that  the  western  youth 
has  not  time  for  a  thorough  course  is  no  plea.  It  takes 
just  as  long  to  go  through  four  years  of  miscellaneous 
odds  and  ends  from  the  educational  junk-shop,  as  to  go 
through  four  years  of  systematic  training.  If  a  young 
man  must  have  less,  let  him  build  surely  as  far  as  he 
goes.  Better  the  one  story  college  of  the  sturdy  son  of 
New  England,  built  in  lasting  stone,  than  Fonthill 
Abbey — the  tinsel  palace  of  the  author  of  Vathek — 
with  all  its  gilded  spires  tottering  to  a  premature  fall. 
But  a  standard  established  is  one  thing;  that  standard 
maintained  quite  a  different.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  de- 
siring students  too  earnestly,  and  cataloguing  a  course  of 
study  that  is  not  practised.  The  men  on  whom  the  west- 
ern college  must  build,  if  its  foundations  are  to  be  solid, 
are  the  men  who  want  the  standards  adhered  to.  That 
western  college  which  has  the  courage  to  do  nothing 
but  the -best  work  will  get  the  honor  men  of  the  rising 
generation  within  its  walls.  Let  the  feeble  minded  and 
the  infirm  go  elsewhere.  There  are  enough  first-class 
minds  seeking  education  and  seeking  it  in  the  West  to 
build  up  a  great  institution  in  every  State  this  side  the 
Alleghanies. 

Yet  more  important,  possibly,  than  even  the  mental 
standard  is  the  mora!  atmosphere.  It  is  only  the  strong 
man  who  can  resist  disease,  and  it  is  only  the  college 
strong  in  prescription,  in  reputation,  and  in  patronage 
that  can  carry  students  of  inferior  character.  The  pre- 
vailing view  among  a  certain  class  of  people  is  not  a 
correct  one.  It  is  not  the  fore-ordained  mission  of  the 
western  college  to  be  a  reform  school,  a  grand  juvenile 
penitentiary,  where  parents  who  have  neglected  their 
duty  to  their  children  may  have  the  deficiency  made 
good,  before  sending  them  East  to  graduate.  It  is  its 
mission  to  receive  within  its  walls  the  thousands  of 
reputable  young  men  and  young  women  who  want  an 
education,  and  to  throw  around  them  while  there  an 
atmosphere  of  purity  and  of  earnest  living.  To  that 
end  it  is  its  right  and  its  duty,  from  time  to  time,  to 
weed  from  the  garden  all  noxious  and  useless  plants 
whose  influence  can  be  only  harmful.  One  worthless 
character  will  soon  demoralize  a  small  college,  where 
individuality,  of  whatever  grade,  is  pronounced. 


Let  our  western  colleges,  which  ask  to  live,  see  to  it, 
then,  that  they  show  some  reason  for  living  by  meeting 
the  mental  and  moral  demands  of  a  community  which 
will  look  to  them  as  their  natural  educators  when  they 
justify  the  act.  J.  J.  Halsey. 


MITCHELL  HALL. 
In  April,  1881,  the  need   of  a  Home  for   the  College 

ladies  was  so  manifest  as  to  impel  a  few  who  were  per- 
suaded that  the  work  was  very  important  to  undertake 

to  provide  such  a  Home. 

In  order  to  do  this,   we   have  asked  810,000   of  the 

Presbyterian  ladies  of  the  Northwest,  and  have  received 

up  to   date  the   following   gifts   from    Wisconsin    and 

Michigan: 

WISCONSIN. 

Ashland:  Subscribed.    Paid. 

Rev.  A.  McKinnon $10.00 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Toinkins $10.00 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Sutherland 10.00      $30.00 

Ft.  Howard: 

Mrs.  L.  Whelen 25.00  5.00 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Burns 25.00  5.00 

Mrs.  Humphrey ville 1.00        51.00 

Janesyille: 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Hume 5.00 

Mrs.  John  Goudy 5.00        10.00 

Milwaukee: 

Mrs.  James  J.  Hagerman 500.00 

Mrs.  John  Plankinton 250. 00 

Mrs.  W.  P.  McLaren 50.00      800.00 

Neenah: 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Chapin 25.00  5.00 

Mrs.  Hiram  Smith 25.00 

Mrs.  Van  Ostrand 25.00  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  Clement 25.00 

Mrs.   George  Harlow 20.00 

Mrs.  Todd 25.00 

Miss  Emma  Kimberley 25.00  5.00      170.00 

Oconto: 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Royce 25.00  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Young 25.00  5.00 

Mrs.  E.Cole 25.00  75.00 

Odanah: 

Gushkequasso-equa  . 10.00 

Guhgekwawini-wewau 10.00 

Gugequeninini 20.00 

O-dawaequance     10.00 

Ke-te-gatonnia 5.00 

Jo-Memau-qupet-thvau 5.00        60.00 

Wausau: 

Mr.  J.  A.  Farnham 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Smith 10.00 

Mrs.  A.  Stewart 10.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  Porter 10.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Poor 20.00        60.00 

"Weyauwega: 

Mrs.  J.  Crocker 10.00 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Wedd 10.00        20.00 

MICHIGAN. 
Ishpeming: 

Mrs.  Sarah  Mitchell 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Curry 

Mrs.  Charles  Ham 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Wadsworth 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Wright 

Marquette: 

Rev.  D.  S.  Banks 

Mrs.  H.  Spafiord 

Rev.  D.  S.  Banks,  (used  for  La- 
dies' Room  in  College  building 

and  not  recorded  by  Mrs.  S.  D. 

Ward! 

Negaunee: 

Mrs.  Norman  McLeod 

Total  


25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00         65.00 

25.00 
10.00 


20.00 


20.00 


55.00 

20.00 
1416.00 

The  Illinois  list  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue 
from  which  you  will  learn  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
remaining  upon  Mitchell  Hall. 

We  wish  that  all  the  Presbvterian  ladies  of  the  North- 
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west — from  whom  we  have  asked  this  sum — could,  for 
themselves,  see  Mitchell  Hall  and  its  inmates.  Many  of 
these  who  have  given  have  seen  the  disposition  made 
of  the  money  received,  and  they  go  away  enthusiastic  in 
praise  of  the  comfortable  building  and  of  the  young  ladies 
who  are  working  so  nobly  and  giving  us  so  much  en- 
couragement. In  another  column  you  will  find  an  ac- 
count of  their  first  Literary  Society  (Aletheian)  enter- 
tainment. 

This  brief  space  affords  no  opportunity  for  the  inter- 
esting information  which  you  would  be  glad  to  receive 
concerning  this  most  important  and  useful  work.  Any 
inquiries  will  be  cheerfully  answered.  Those  who  read 
The  Interior  will  find  a  paper  on  "Mitchell  Hall"  in  the 
issue  of  Nov.  3d,  1881. 

Will  not  those  who  can,  visit  the  Hall,  and  all  join 
us  in  liquidating  our  debt  by  speedily  contributing  in 
smaller  or  larger  sums  according  to  ability  ?  All  gifts 
sent  to  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ward,  Treasurer,  or  to  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Gregory  will  be  gratefully  received  and  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  building  fund.  As  we  are  paying  interest 
on  our  mortgage  we  desire  to  clear  off  the  remaining 
thousands  by  June  next. 


LAKE  FOREST  GRADUATES  IN  MISSION 
WORK. 

We  publish  with  pleasure  the  following  account — 
handed  us  by  a  friend — of  the  mission  work  of  two 
Lake  Forest  graduates  of  last  year's  class.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fields  in  which 
the  young  men  are  employed  and  the  progress  of  their 
work. 

Frank  S.  Jewett  was  called  to  Howe  Street  Mission, 
Chicago,  in  July  last.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
if  not  the  oldest  mission  in  the  city,  it  had,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  been  seriously  depleted  in  numbers,  and  Mr. 
Jewett  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  called  to  a 
most  difficult  task.  The  weekly  meetings  were  almost 
without  membership,  and  the  Sunday  evening  services 
were  scarcely  less  unpopular.  This  whole  work  of  the 
organization  and  building  up  of  a  congregation  had  to 
be  begun,  and  that  too  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when 
little  help,  comparatively,  from  the  Members  of  the 
Fourth  Church  could  be  had.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  the  Lord  has  prospered  the  work  in  Howe  street 
in  a  marked  degree.  Both  the  week-day  and  Sunday 
evening  meetings  are  largely  attended,  and  much  reli- 
gious interest  has  been  awakened,  especially  among  the 
young  people.  Already  quite  a  number  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  become  Christians.  We  learn  that  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Mission 
and  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  larger  building  must  be  pro- 
vided, at  an  early  day,  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
bers of  children  and  youth  who  crowd  to  the  Sunday 
School,  and  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
other  services  connected  with  the  mission. 

Soon  after  graduation  Fred.  H.  Jewett  was  called  to 
an  important  field  of  labor  in  western  Iowa  by  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union. 


He  found  at  first  but  a  slight  welcome  among  a  peo- 
ple who,  for  some  reason,  had  begun  to  feel  contented 
to  live  without  affording  their  children  an  opportunity 
for  Bible  instruction.  He  soon  had  revealed  to  him 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  richest  counties  of  that  rich 
state  had  a  population  of  7,000  people  and  but  1,300 
or  1,400  were  connected  with  Sunday  schools;  and 
what  was  more  discouraging  still,  many  of  the  peo- 
ple did  not  care  to  make  any  effort  to  secure  Bible  in- 
struction for  the  children  who  were  uncared  for;  yet 
up  to  January  1st  he  had  induced  395  children  to 
come  to  11  Sunday  schools  which  he  organized  where 
43  men  and  women  were  enlisted  as  teachers.  One  of 
the  first  schools  formed  was  small  and  to  all  appearance 
would  accomplish  little  for  good.  But  at  the  very  be- 
ginning they  consecrated  it  to  progress,  and  those  pre- 
sent agreed  to  pray  for  it  daily.  Especially  were  the 
children  to  remember  this.  In  December  Mr.  Jewett 
held  meetings  in  this  school  house  for  two  weeks,  and 
23  were,  he  believed,  hopefully  converted,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  received  into  neighboring  churches. 
The  American  Sunday  School  Union  believes  that 
Mr.  Jewett  has  already  accomplished  a  rare  work  in  his 
field  to  which  he  has  brought  gifts  of  no  ordinary  rank. 

These  brothers,  sons  of  a  home  missionary  who  died 
upon  the  frontier  and  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  he 
loved,  amidst  great  discouragements  completed  their 
course  of  study,  with  honor  to  themselves  and  credit  to 
the  University.  They  entered  upon  the  Lord's  work  in 
two  different  and  trying  fields,  and  yet  by  virtue  of 
their  abiding  trust  in  Christ,  ardent  love  for  souls,  and 
the  thorough  preparation  they  had  made  by  dilligent 
and  careful  study  have  shown  themselves  those  whom 
the  Master  builder  accepts  and  of  whom  the  Univer- 
sity may  well  be  proud. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

"Next  to  knowing  a  thing  is  knowing  where  it  may 
be  found"'  is  the  oft-repeated  truism  regarding  knowl- 
edge of  books.  To-day  the  accumulation  of  facts  in 
every  department  of  thought  and  investigation  is  so 
vast  that  not  even  the  specialist,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
general  reader,  can'  hope  to  retain  them  all  in  memory. 
What  then  shall  the  student,  who  is  working  on  several 
subjects  at  once,  attempt  to  do?  To  read  all  the  books 
of  reference  through  would  be  impossible. 

In  the  first  place,  one  or  two  references  given  should 
be  carefully  and  thoughtfully  read.  Light  will  thus  be 
thrown  on  the  work  of  the  class  room,  for  each  writer 
presents  the  subject  from  a  different  stand-point  and  in 
a  different  way.  Then  the  other  references  should  be 
looked  up,  so  that  the  names  at  least  of  the  authors  and 
books  quoted  as  authority  may  become  familiar.  There 
is  often  a  great  advantage  in  knowledge  even  of  the 
titles  and  size  of  books.  Frequently  it  will  be  found 
that  even  superficial  acquaintance  with  standard  works 
will  be  of  value,  when  one  has  not  had  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  read  them  more  thoroughly.  A  University 
Library  ought  to  contain  the  standard  works  of  refer- 
ence on  all  subjects:  the  student  who  improves  prop- 
erly his  advantages  in  using  well  the  books  to  which  he 
there  has  access  will  gain  a  breadth  and  solidity  of  cult- 
ure to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Let  the  Library 
be  well  used. 
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FULGURITES. 

The  great  heat  which  attends  the  lightning  Hash  is 
well  known,  and  some  of  its  effects  are  familiar.  But 
that  it  produces  sufficient  heat  when  it  strikes  sand  or 
solid  rock  to  melt  the  material  is  not  commonly  under- 
stood. But  two  specimens  have  lately  reached  muse- 
ums in  Europe  which  prove  this  conclusively. 

Mountain   hunters  have  often  noticed    marks  along 
the  exposed  rocks  on  cliffs  which  closely  resemble  glass,  i 
Some  of  these  have  been  contributed  to  museums  and  ] 
have  been  incorrectly  labeled  "native  glass."     But  for  ' 
some  years  it  has  been  suspected  that  they  were  really  , 
lightning  marks.     But  some  months   since  the  light- 
ning was  seen  to  strike  an  exposed  rock,  and  going  to 
it,  the  path  of  the  flash  was  plainly  marked  by  a  chan- 
nel melted  in  the  solid  stone.      The  general  name  ful- 
gurite is  now  applied  to  all  such  lightning  work. 

When  the  flash  strikes  loose  sand,  the  sand  is  melted. 
But  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  sand  is  moved  away  j 
mechanically,  probably  by  turning  the  water  present 
into  steam  instantly.  This  causes  the  melted  sand,  or 
the  glass  after  cooling,  to  become  a  hollow  tube.  Thus 
the  lightning  has  been  a  natural  glass  maker. 

L.  R.  F.  G. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Home  Circle  for  February  there  is  an  article 
with  the  above  heading  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Dana  Board- 
man,  D.  D.  Several  of  the  points  he  makes  are  worthy 
of  especial  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  friends  of 
education.  We  print  below  several  extracts  from  the 
article. 

"The  Common  School  system  of  America  is  our  pride; 
and  justly.  To  educate  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  ground  them  in  at  least  the  elements  of  learning,  has 
been  felt  from  the  beginning  to  be  the  surest  way  to 
make  the  American  people  capable,  self-controlling,  pa- 
triotic, virtuous,  powerful. 

"Nevertheless,  glorious  as  our  common  school  system 
is,  it  can  give  only  knowledge;    it  cannot  give  wisdom. 
And   wisdom    as  well    as   knowledge,   the   evangelical 
prophet  declares,  shall  be  the  stability  of  the  Messianic  | 
times.      Ponder    then    for    a    moment  the    difference  i 
between  the    two.      Knowledge   knows  facts;    wisdom 
knows  truths.  Knowledge  knows  effects;  wisdom  knows  J 
causes.     Knowledge  knows  phenomena;  wisdom  knows 
essentials.      Knowledge   is   the  mere   accumulation  of 
materials;  wisdom  is  the  intelligent  use  of  these  mate- 
rials to  a  proper  end.     Accordingly,  we  may  know  very  j 
many  things  and  still  be  very  little  wise.     Wisdom  is 
more  than    prudence,    or   even  sagacity.     Prudence   is  I 
negative,  preventing  us  from  doing  what  is  improper: 
wisdom  is  positive,  both  discerning  the  proper  and  im- 
pelling us  to  do  it. 

"In  brief,  wisdom  is  the  skillful  handling  of  all  things 
at  our  disposal  for  the  highest  of  all  ends;  and  the 
highest  of  all  ends  is  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 
For  I  live  in  a  Christian  land,  and  am  now  writing  to 


Christian  readers,  who  believe  that  there  is  a  God  and  a 
Christ  and  a  hereafter.  And  therefore  I  am  sure  of 
your  unanimous  assent  when  I  echo  the  saying  of  the 
Master  of  Proverbs:  'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.'  That  is  to  say:  reverence  for  Deity 
is  the  source  and  foundation  and  the  first  step  of  wis- 
dom. The  surest  way  to  know  all  other  things  well  is 
first  of  all  to  know  God  well.  And  now  let  me  apply 
somewhat  in  detail  this  proverb,  or  rather  the  principle 
underlying  it,  to  the  problem  of  education. 

"Remembering  now  that  our  American  theory  of  gov- 
ernment disavows  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  it  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  State  cannot  thoroughly  educate. 
For  her  to  attempt  a  complete  education,  would  be 
to  overleap  her  jurisdiction.  She  has  no  right  to 
invade  the  empire  of  the  inner  life,  or  to  sceptre 
conscience  and  faith.  Accordingly,  the  education 
which  the  State  gives  must  necessarily  be  de- 
fective; defective,  too,  at  that  very  point  which  is 
pivotal  in  man's  career.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak 
one  word  in  disparagement  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  America.  In  so  far  as  the  State  can  educate 
at  all,  America  is  nobly  doing  her  duty.  Nevertheless, 
the  education  which  the  State  gives  must  (and  she  is  in 
no  wise  to  be  blamed  for  it)  necessarily  be  partial  and 
painfully  imperfect.  Were  she  to  attempt  a  complete 
education,  she,  the  American  State,  would  violate  her 
own  constitution,  and  usurp  a  prerogative  which  belongs 
to  none  but  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  conscience. 

"We  must  have  denominational  academies  and  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  How  vast  also  the  need  of  bene- 
ficiary societies!  How  pressing  the  obligation  that  we 
see  to  it  that  their  treasuries  are  kept  equal  to  the  need ! 
For  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our  students  for  the 
ministry  always  have,  and  probably  always  will,  come 
from  the  humbler  ranks  in  our  churches;  sons  of  poor 
or  lost  parents.  Alas,  how  many  applications  of  noble 
youths  we  are  compelled  to  refuse,  because  the  churches 
neglect  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  own  com- 
ing pastors.  And  yet  at  this  very  point  of  neglect  and 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  1  will  be  bold,  and  ask  the 
churches  to  provide  for  the  education,  not  only  of  all 
needy  students  for  the  ministry,  but  also  of  all  pious 
and  needy  youths  of  both  sexes,  irrespective  of  their  fu- 
ture vocations.  For  the  distinction  between  the  minis- 
try and  laity  is  at  best  technical  and  formal.  Under 
the  New  Covenant  of  Christ  Jesus,  every  layman  is  as 
much  a  priest  as  his  pastor.  And  the  world  needs 
Christian  teachers  and  doctors  and  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants and  statesmen  and  engineers  and  editors,  as 
much  as  it  needs  Christian  ministers.  Above  all,  does 
it  need  educated.  Christian  young  women;  those  who 
are  to  be  teachers  in  our  schools,  wives  of  our  pastors 
and  missionaries  and  public  men;  and  what  is  of  incal- 
culable moment,  mothers  and  moulders  of  the  coming 
generation:-.  I  plead,  then,  to-day  for  a  magnificent 
enterprise,  worthy  of  our  religion  and  our  opportuni- 
ties, even  this:  The  Christian  education  of  the  youths 
of  our  country." 
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The  time  for  the  awakening  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  Northwest,  on  the  subject  of  denominational  higher 
education,  seems  to  be  coming  at  last.  The  awakening 
ought  to  be  thorough  and  rapid,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  years 
behind  the  other  leading  denominations  in  their  work 
in  this  direction. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  Sherman  House  Club  Room,  Chicago, 
on  Monday,  January  23,  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity read  a  Paper,  on  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  its 
relations  to  Higher  Education  and  the  Ministry,"  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians  was  compared.  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  pronounced  the  condition  of  things  astound- 
ing and  appalling.  The  Association  endorsed  the  Paper 
and  requested  that  it  be  printed  for  distribution  among 
the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church  in  the  North- 
west. Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner  agreed  to  pay  for  1000 
copies  and  subsequently  added  the  postage  and  wrappers 
for  500  of  them. 

One  week  later,  Monday,  January  30,  the  interests 
and  work  of  the  University  were  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Rev.  Donald  Ross  briefly  presented  the  financial 
condition.  Rev.  W.  A.  Nichols,  long  a  resident  of 
Lake  Forest,  gave  a  vivid,  interesting  sketch  of  the  long 
struggle  of  the  institution,  and  made  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal for  it  as  an  institution  irrevocably  consecrated  to 
God  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  John  M.  Wor- 
ral  made  an  earnest  plea  in  behalf  of  the  University  as 
a  necessity  in  our  work  of  higher  Christian  education 
and  vital  to  the  conservation  of  Presbyterian  interests. 
Dr.  Johnson  moved  that,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need 
for  wise,  concerted  and  vigorous  action,  a  Committee  of 
seven  be  appointed,  to  "devise  and  carry  out.  a  plan  for 
immediately  increasing  the  endowment  of  Lake  Forest 
University."  Drs.  Johnson,  Worrall,  Kittredge  and 
Barrows,  Messrs.  Gould  of  the  Second  Church,  Swift  of 
the  First  Church,  and  Willing  of  the  Fourth  Church, 
were  appointed  as  such  Committee.  One  week  later 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  at  its  meeting  in  the  Sher- 
man House  Club  Room,  adopted  and  endorsed  the  Com- 
mittee and  proposed  work.  The  Committee  entered 
upon  their  work  immediately  and  with  the  determina- 
tion of  doing  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  done. 


and  made  tender  and  earnest  addresses  at  the  morning 
service,  at  which  all  the  departments  of  the  University 
were  gathered  in  the  College  Chapel.  The  afternoon 
service  at  Ferry  Hall  was  conducted  by  the  ladies  under 
the  lead  of  our  well-known  missionary,  Mrs.  Rhea. 
The  evening  service  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  largely  attended,  and  stirring  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  A.  Nichols 
and  others.  Meetings  for  prayer  and  conference  were 
held  by  the  students  during  the  day,  which  was  a  day 
of  earnest  prayer. 

Several  hopeful  cases  of  conversion  have  occurred  in 
the  University  since  the  services,  and  others  of  the 
youth  here  gathered  are  thoughtfully  inquiring  the 
way.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  a  good  work  in  helping 
the  students  who  are  not  Christians.  Its  meetings 
are  well  attended  and  manifest  a  watchfulness  for  souls. 
The  young  men  have  been  for  some  time  conducting 
several  services  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Forest  and 
in  some  of  the  adjacent  villages. 


THE   DAY   OF  PRAYER  FOR   COLLEGES. 
The  day  of  Prayer  for  Schools  and  Colleges  was  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  one  in  Lake  Forest.     Rev.  S.  E. 
Wishard  and  Rev.  Dr.   Herrick  Johnson  were  present 


THE    NEW  DEPARTURE   OF    UNION    THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Presbyterians  of  New 
York  are  being  roused  to  do  something  worthy  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  our  Church,  for  theological  edu- 
cation as  it  centers  in  the  great  commercial  metropolis 
of  this  continent.  We  clip  the  following  statement 
from  one  of  the  issues  of  the  New  York  Evangelist  of 
the  current  month: 

"The  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  this  city  was 
founded  in  1836,  and  has  thus  far  graduated  about 
forty-five  classes,  containing  in  all  1,265  students;  be- 
sides, 758  others  have  been  partially  trained  there;  so 
that  2,023  students  have  been  educated  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  its  faculties.  Until  1874  the  institution  had  to 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  midst  of  this  great  city, 
having  a  Faculty  distinguished  even  in  Europe,  con- 
taining such  names  as  Henry  White,  Edward  Robinson, 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and  Henry  B.  Smith,  with  stu- 
dents crowding  its  halls  from  all  parts  of  our  land,  and 
yet  little  known,  and  finding  but  few  friends  among  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  the  metropolis,  whose  gifts  flowed 
generously  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  it  gradually  has 
gained  friends,  influence  and  endowments. 

"The  noble  gift  of  $300,000  by  the  late  James  Brown, 
the  world-renowned  banker  of  this  city,  first  gave  the 
Professorships  a  sufficient  endowment,  and  established  it, 
so  far  as  the  faculty  are  concerned,  for  all  time  to  come. 
The  Library,  under  the  management  of  Edward  Rob- 
inson and  Henry  B.  Smith,  had  secured  many  valuable 
gifts,  and  made  wise  purchases  of  ancient  libraries  in 
Europe;  so  that  it  became  the  choicest  theological 
library  in  our  land,  yet  remained  unendowed.  The  Sem- 
inary buildings  were  erected  on  leased  ground,  and  were 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  late  President  Wil- 
liam Adams,  the  buildings  were  renovated  and  enlarged 
through  the  thoughtful  gifts  of  Frederick  Marquand. 
The  Library  was  rearranged  and  catalogued  on  the  card 
system,  the  course  of  study  greatly  increased  and  im- 
proved, and  a  system  organized  for  training  the  students 
in  the  practical  mission  work  of  the  city. 

"Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  in  his  recent  gift  of 
$200,000,  has  provided   for   the  erection   of    a   library 
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THE  DOOM  OF  MOEMONISM. 

The  time  seems  to  be  at  hand  when  the  last  of  the 
"twin  relics"  of  barbarism  must  go  down  before  the 
advancing  forces  of  our  Christian  civilization.  Since 
the  days  when  Illinois  was  stirred  to  the  cleaning  out  of 
this  iniquity  from  its  old  seat  at  Nauvoo,  the  people 
of  this  country  have  probably  never  been  so  roused  on 
this  subject  as  now.  A  meeting  of  great  power  was 
held  about  the  middle  of  January  in  Farwell  Hall,  Chi- 
cago. The  large  Hall  was  crowded.  Eloquent  and 
powerful  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 
ex-Mayor  Thomas  Hoyne,  Judge  S.  M.  Moore,  Hon. 
John  Wentworth,  Hon.  Wm.  Bross  and  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson.  The  horrors  of  Mormonism  and  the  un- 
worthy course  of  the  United  States  Government  were 
thoroughly  shown  up,  and  a  profound  impression  made 
upon  the  entire  community.  On  the  same  day  similar 
mass  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  great  centres  across 
the  country.  The  journals,  both  secular  and  religious, 
have  joined  in  exposing  the  character  and  tendencies 


building,  and  given  the  main  impulse  to  the  purchase 
of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  as  the 
permanent  home  of  the  Seminary.  Additional  gifts 
have  justified  the  purchase  of  ten  lots  fronting  on  Park 
avenue,  between  69th  and  70th  streets,  the  preparation 
and  adoption  of  plans  for  the  new  buildings,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  The  new  buildings,  four 
in  number  (library,  chapel,  lecture-hall,  dormitories), 
are  distinct,  yet  combined  together  in  a  tasteful  and  ar- 
tistic manner  into  one  grand  and  imposing  structure, 
by  the  skillful  architects  W.  A.  Porter  and  James  B. 
Lord.  The  materials  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  Colla- 
baugh  brick,  with  Long  Meadow  stone  trimmings. 
They  will  front  on  Park  avenue;  in  the  centre  the 
chapel  with  its  tower,  on  the  north  side  the  lecture-hall, 
and  on  the  south  side  the  library  building,  while  the 
dormitories  will  extend  from  69th  to  70th  street,  across  j 
the  entire  rear,  and  rise  up  above  all  in  the  background. 
The  situation  is  on  the  crown  of  Lenox  Hill.  Opposite, 
on  the  north  side,  is  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Within 
a  few  squares  are  the  Lenox  Library,  Normal  College, 
the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  and  the  Central  Park. 
No  better  site  could  be  chosen  for  such  an  institution. 
It  will  be  the  pride,  ornament,  and  strength  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city. 

"The  excavations  have  been  begun,  and  foundations 
are  soon  to  be  laid.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
go  on  rapidly,  so  that  the  buildings  may  be  completed 
in  September,  1883.  Some  $200,000  are  needed  to  erect 
these  buildings.  The  Library  has  been  provided  for  by 
Gov.  Morgan. 

"The  Chapel,  Lecture-hall,  and  the  Dormitory  build- 
ings are  ready  to  rise  up  to  be  the  everlasting  monu- 
ments of  some  of  the  merchant  princes  of  New  York, 
who  will  attach  their  names  and  memories  to  this  school 
of  the  prophets,  which  is  already  hallowed  by  so  many 
honored  memories  of  holy  men,  and  which  will  in  all 
time  to  come  resound  with  the  prayers  and  praises  of 
God's  ministers,  and  be  encompassed  with  the  affection 
and  sympathies  of  multitudes  of  Alumni  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  One  could  covet  the  privilege  of  being  a 
merchant  prince  when  such  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  embalming  his  name  in  the  prayers  of  God's  servants, 
and  of  having  it  held  up  to  heaven  with  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving." 


of  the  system,  and  as  a  result  the  popular  feeling 
against  Mormonism  has  become  most  intense  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  President  Arthur  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  when  he  called  the  people  to 
"the  duty  of  arraying  against  this  barbarous  system 
all  the  power  which,  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
can  be  wielded  for  its  destruction."  If  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  no  provision  against  poly- 
gamy then  it  is  high  time  that  another  Amendment 
should  be  added  to  those  already  made.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Bill  introduced  into  Congress  by  Sena- 
tor Edmunds  will  accomplish  the  work;  but  the  people 
of  this  country  may  as  well  conclude  that  eternal  en- 
ergy and  vigilance  must  be  the  price  paid  for  the  remov- 
al and  the  utter  extermination  of  this  corruption. 


REACTION   IN   EUROPE. 

Attention  has  been  called,  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Review,  to  the  reaction  to  the  old  absolutism  in  Rus- 
sia. The  new  Czar  has  been  forced  to  it  by  the  excesses 
of  Nihilism.  The  progress  of  Liberalism  in  Germany 
seems  to  have  driven  the  Emperor  William  in  the 
same  direction.  Prince  Bismarck,  the  "man  of  blood 
and  iron,"  who  has  been  most  intimately  connected,  or 
identified,  with  the  Emperor,  has  met  the  too  liberal 
and  free-handed  legislation  of  the  German  Reichstag 
with  a  bold  assertion  of  the  "divine  right"  of  the  Em- 
peror and  a  warning  not  to  venture  farther  to  trespass 
on  his  rights.  What  the  result  will  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  it  is  difficult  to  predict.  The  Germans  are 
a  liberty  loving  people,  but  the  German  Empire  owes 
all  its  present  glory  to  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor,  and 
the  "man  of  blood  and  iron"  has  wonderful  prestige 
and  wields  tremendous  power.  But  that  the  instincts 
and  forces  of  freedom  will  triumph  in  the  end  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  We  are  looking  for  larger  freedom 
in  Germany  when  the  Crown  Prince  shall  take  the 
place  of  Emperor,  on  Kaiser  William's  next  birthday. 
Let  us  hope  that  German  Liberalism  will  not  take  the 
course  of  Russian  Nihilism,  and  imperil  freedom  and 
good  government  in  the  Fatherland. 

THE  JUDICIAL  VERDICT. 

The  country  breathed  more  freely  when  the  verdict 
of  Judge  Cox  was  flashed  over  the  telegraph  wires. 
The  verdict  of  the  Judge  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
national  conscience.  Before  the  anniversary  of  the 
shooting  scene  in  that  Railway  Depot  in  Washington 
returns,  the  assassin,  Guiteau.  will  have  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  dastardly  and  infernal  act  in  taking  off  the 
lamented  Garfield.  We  rejoice  that  the  efforts  to  be- 
wilder men  and  blot  out  or  confuse  plain  moral  dis- 
tinctions have  signally  failed.  At  the  bar  of  enlight- 
ened Christian  conscience  mere  "wickedness"  will 
never  be  adjudged  ''insanity."  It  is  true  as  God's  word, 
that  the  transgressor  of  law — whether  the  common 
sinner  or  the  red-handed  criminal — is  a  "fool,"  disre- 
garding every  consideration  which  should  influence  a 
wise  man :  but  he  is  still  a  responsible  fool,  to  be  held  to 
strictest  account  at  the  bar  of  justice  both  by  God 
and  man. 
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CICERO  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER. 

By  miss  e.  b.  gaedneb. 

The  Roman  mind,  constructive  rather  than  specu- 
lative in  its  nature,  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  When,  however,  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Republic,  wealth  and  luxury  had  greatly 
increased  and  Greek  culture  had  gamed  a  firm  foothold 
in  Rome,  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  began  to  have 
a  strong  attraction  for  the  more  thoughtful  and  educat- 
ed of  the  patrician-  class.  Among  the  foremost  of 
those  who  took  delight  in  the  study  and  whose 
writings  were  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  the  great 
philosophers  of  Greece,  was  Cicero,  the  greatest  writer 
and  orator  of  his  day. 

Like  the  other  philosophers  of  his  age  and  country 
Cicero  originated  nothing,  was  the  promulgator  of  no 
new  theory.  His  aim  was  rather  so  to  present  the 
teachings  of  the  Greek  philosphers  to  his  countrymen 
as  to  inspire  them  with  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
which  he  himself  felt.  In  this  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful, and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  lapse  of  time  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished  the  popularity  of  his 
philosophical  works. 

Cicero  cannot  properly  be  classed  among  the  follow- 
ers of  any  particular  school  of  philosophy.  He  be- 
longed rather  to  the  number  of  eclectic  philosophers 
among  whom  were  so  many  eminent  Romans  of  his 
day.  He  preferred  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers, especially  of  Plato,  to  the  more  modern  systems 
of  the  Peripatetics,  Academics,  Epicureans  and  Stoics, 
which,  he  said,  presented  no  truth  which  had  not  al- 
ready been  better  presented  by  the  ancients.  The 
dogmatism  of  the  different  philosophical  schools  was 
especially  repugnant  to  him;  and  he  often  boasted  of 
his  own  liberty  in  advocating  any  doctrine  that  might 
happen  to  please  him. 

Cicero's  desire  to  avoid  committing  himself  to  the 
doctrines  of  any  particular  school  of  philosophy  is  most 
marked  in  his  writings  on  theoretical  ethics.  In  these 
works,  which  are  quite  numerous,  including  the  De 
Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum,  De  Natura  Deorum, 
Tusculan  Disputations,  and  others,  he  discusses  all 
the  great  philosophical  questions  of  the  day,  presenting 
the  arguments  of  each  of  the  difi'erent  schools  without 
giving  any  clear  indication  of  his  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to  formulate  any 
system  of  doctrines  which  we  may  regard  as  those  held 
by  Cicero,  and  these  works  are  of  value  only  as  giving 
an  impartial  view  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  held  by 
his  contemporaries. 

The  works  which  best  show  us  the  real  philosophy 
of  Cicero,  and  which  fully  entitle  him  to  the  high  position 
which  he  holds  among  philosophers  of  all  ages,  are  his 
treatises  on  practical  ethics.  Chief  among  these  is  his 
well  known  and  widely  read  De  Otliciis,  a  clear  and  ex- 
haustive presentation  of  the  views  of  the  author  iipon 
the  duties  of  life,  both  public  and  private,  and  the  high- 
est aim  of  human  existence.     In   this  work    more  than 


in  any  other  he  inclines  toward  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  in  making  virtue  the  only  true  aim  of  life  and 
foundation  of  happiness;  while  in  recognizing  the  social 
element  in  man's  nature  and  in  giving  especial  promi- 
nence to  the  duties  arising  from  domestic  and  social  re- 
lations, he  avoids  the  Stoical  error  of  making  perfect 
self-sufficiency  and  disregard  of  external  circumstances, 
the  highest  wisdom  and  happiness. 

In  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  teachings  upon  the 
subject  of  practical  morality  Cicero  is  unequaled  among 
ancient  philosophers.  He  seems,  indeed,  in  teaching  so 
emphatically  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  the  kind- 
ness and  forbearance  which  they  owe  to  one  another  to 
foreshadow  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself.  Thus 
did  he  insure  for  his  works  the  admiration  not  only  of 
the  learned  but  of  the  Christian  men  of  all  ages. 


THE  EVANGELIZATION   OF  BRITAIN. 

The  Romans  found  in  Britain  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
people.  Ignorant,  impulsive,  and  sunk  in  the  grossest 
superstition  they  were  under  the  control  of  a  body  of 
priests,  whose  persons  were  thought  sacred  and  whose 
commands  were  law.  Human  beings  were  sacrificed 
among  them,  and  upon  their  mysterous  rites  no  profane 
eye  was  permitted  to  look.  Such  were  the  people 
whom  the  Romans  were  to  conquer,  Christianity  to 
elevate. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity'  are  said  to  have  been 
first  preached  in  Britain  in  the  year  37  A.  D.,  and  their 
introduction  has  been  ascribed  by  different  writers  to 
the  Apostles  Paul,  Peter  and  James,  St.  Aristobulus, 
and  other  early  church  worthies.  These  statements  are 
of  little  value  and  probably  originated  with  certain 
monks,  who  desired  to  place  the  church  in  Britain  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  in  the  east  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  apostles.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Christianity  was  early  known  and  received 
among  the  Britons.  All  the  early  church  writers  hold 
this  view  and  many  circumstances  favor  it.  Britain 
was  possessed  and  to  a  considerable  extent  colonized  by 
the  Romans.  The  Roman  roads  rendered  communica- 
tion between  all  parts  of  the  empire  comparatively  easy 
so  that  the  new  faith  became  widely  disseminated  in  a 
short  time.  Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  Christian 
and  carried  their  faith  with  them  wherever  they  were 
sent,  and  the  island  of  Britain  from  its  isolated  posi- 
tion afforded  a  retreat  from  those  persecutions 
that  raged  against  the  Christians  in  many  places. 
These  were  the  causes  that  facilitated  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  the  Christian  doctrines  in  Britain,  but 
owing  to  the  barbarous  state  of  society  the  church  or- 
ganization must  have  been  imperfect  and  the  standard 
of  piety  not  very  high.  The  true  faith  was  interwoven 
with  the  grossest  superstitions. 

In  4-49  the  Saxons  landed  in  Britain.  Then  followed 
for  two  centuries  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
Christian  inhabitants  and  the  pagan  invaders.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  Church  in   Britain  had  become 
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almost  extinct,  and  its  surviving  members  either  became 
the  slaves  of  their  barbarous  conquerors  or  retired  to 
the  mountains  and  forests  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
Britain  was  again  pagan. 

Tbe  superstitions  of  the  conquerors  were  gloomy 
and  terrible;  but  the  bold,  liberty-loving  Saxon  never 
yielded  to  his  gods  such  deep  reverence  nor  placed  in 
them  so  great  confidence  as  the  more  impulsive  Celt. 
Their  sj'stem  of  belief,  composed  only  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant fictions  and  not  sustained  by  an  organized  and 
exclusive  priesthood  could  have  had  no  very  strong  hold 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  By  the  sixth  century 
nearly  all  of  western  Europe  had  become  Christianized, 
and  the  Saxons,  from  contact  with  other  peoples  having 
already  become  familiar  with  Christianity,  were  thus 
prepared  to  accept  its  teachings. 

At  length  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  the  Romish 
Church  was  called  to  the  state  of  Britian.  It  hap- 
pened that  Ethelherht,  King  of  Kent,  had  married  a 
Christian  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Frankish  King,  who 
brought  over  into  England  with  her  husband's  permis- 
sion a  priest  from  France.  Pope  Gregory,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity,  in  the  year  597  sent  St. 
Augustine  with  forty  monks  into  Kent.  They  landed 
on  the  island  of  Thanet,  and  proceeded  with  ceremonies 
to  the  court  of  Ethelherht  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  and  given  a  home.  Within  three  years  the 
King  and  all  Kent  with  him  had  accepted  Christianity. 
Other  missionaries  continued  to  come  from  Rome  and 
scattered  themselves  among  the  different  Kingdoms. 

But  now  another  force  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Saxons.  The  Irish  Celts  had  been  Christianized  long 
before  the  Saxons  overran  Britain.  The  church  in  Ire- 
land, free  from  persecution  and  disturbance,  had  become 
very  powerful,  and  now  sent  forth  a  host  of  zealous 
missionaries  who  penetrated  every  part  of  Britain. 
Under  the  efforts  of  the  Romish  and  the  Irish  mission- 
aries one  after  another  the  Saxon  Kingdoms  became 
Christian  until  the  South  Saxon  alone  remained  in  pa- 
ganism. Finally  in  the  year  679  with  their  King  Wil- 
fride  they  were  in  a  body  received  into  the  church,  and 
paganism  was  forever  banished  from  English  soil. 


NATIONAL  PROSPERITY  DEPENDENT   UPON 
INDIVIDUAL  MORALITY. 

BY  MISS  ANNIE  L.  PATRICK  (Ferry  Hall  I. 

The  question  whether  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  is 
dependent  upon  the  morality  of  its  people,  is  one  which 
is  of  interest  to  every  person,  for.  if  this  dependence 
does  exist,  each  citizen  is  to  an  extent  responsible  for 
his  country's  destiny.  Here  in  the  United  States,  where 
we  boast  of  equal  privileges  and,  therefore,  equal  respon- 
sibilities, we  need  especially  to  consider  this  question. 

If  we  look  at  it  from  the  a  priori  point  of  view,  the 
answer  seems  clear.  Iu  every  department  of  the  natural 
world  there  is  an  immutable  law  which  says,  "any  vio- 
lation of  the  right  methods  of  existence  will  produce 
disastrous  results."  We  constantly  see  demonstrations 
of  this  law.     An  interference  during  the  formation  of  a 


crystal  destroys  the  perfect  form.  If  the  twig  is  bent 
from  the  right  direction,  the  tree  becomes  misshapen. 
The  withholding  of  light  and  moisture  from  the  plant 
results  in  its  certain  death.  An  animal  fed  upon  im- 
proper food  sickens  and  dies.  The  effects  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  health  of  the  human  being  are  so 
obvious  that  they  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  Nor  is 
this  law  confined  to  our  world.  Little  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  know  of  the  myriads  of  other  worlds  which 
appear  in  our  heavens,  we  are  sure  that  if  one  were  to 
violate  the  law  of  its  being,  it  would  bring  ruin  upon 
itself.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  He,  who  has  so  carefully 
provided  for  the  observance  of  His  laws  in  the  natural 
world,  will  suffer  their  neglect  in  the  moral  world? 
The  earthly  ruler  who  claimed  to  be  just  would  not 
punish  the  transgression  of  his  laws  in  one  part  of  his 
kingdom  and  overlook  or  pardon  such  transgression  in 
another;  and  "Shall  mortal  man.be  more  just  than  God?" 
Must  we  not,  therefore,  suppose  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  that  morality  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  an  individual  ?  But  a  nation  is  a  union  of  individ- 
uals. The  character  of  the  individual  citizens  must 
then  determine  the  character  of  the  nation. 

Wiry  was  the  prosperity  of  the  Greeks  not  last- 
ing, unless  for  the  reason  that,  at  a  height  of  civili- 
zation which  the  world  had  never  yet  seen,  then-  im- 
morality was  such  that  even  vices  were  deified?  Did 
not  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world  as  long  as  she  re- 
tained her  virtue  and  purity,  decline  and  fall  as  soon  as 
she  imitated  the  faults  and  vices  of  her  conquered 
subjects?  The  French  Revolution,  that  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, with  all  its  attendant  miseries,  was  wrought  out  by 
the  influences  of  the  immoral  courts  of  Louis  XIV  and 
his  successors.  Did  not  immorality  there  bring  about 
its  just  punishment?  In  English  history  we  see  the 
same  law  in  operation,  in  striking  examples.  In  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  people  ad- 
hered to  Cromwell's  strict  code  of  morals,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  such  as  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  opposite 
state  of  things  is  seen,  a  state  of  flagrant  immorality 
bringing  about  confusion,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  rev- 
olution. In  the  history  of  our  own  country  we  have 
a  striking  instauce.  The  crime  of  slavery  plunged  the 
nation  into  four  long  years  of  bloodshed.  Nor  was 
that  all.  Years  of  paralyzed  business,  domestic  misery, 
and  bitter  feeling,  followed.  Is  it  a  mere  coincidence 
that  at  the  present  time,  a  higher  degree  than  ever  be- 
fore of  wealth,  civilization  and  everything  that  pertains 
to  prosperity  coexists  with  a  degree  of  morality  higher 
than  has  hitherto  been  attained?  Is  there  not  rather  a 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  be  traced? 

Is  not,  then,  the  plainly  evident  fact  that  a  country's 
welfare  does  depend  upon  the  morality  of  its  people, 
enough  to  inspire  us  to  purer,  better  lives?  In  this 
country  especial ly,  where  the  government  is  "by  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  of  the  people"  should  the 
citizens  feel  the  responsibility  of  securing  the  national 
well-being  bv  individual  lives  of  the  highest  virtue. 
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UNIVERSITY   ITEMS. 


Prof.  Hyslop  takes  the  work  in  History  of  Philosophy 
with  the  Seniors. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  again  taken  up  the  work  of  con- 
ducting Sabbath  services  at  Deerfield. 

Ferry  Hall  is  unusually  full;  several  new  students 
having  been  added  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Rev.  J.  G.  K.  McClnre  will  lecture  for  the  Zeta  Epsi- 
lon  Society  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Friday  even- 
ing, March  3. 

Work  on  the  Zeta  Epsilon  room  is  nearly  completed. 
The  furnishing  will  perhaps  be  done  in  the  sweet  by- 
and-by,  when  the  Society  gets  rich. 

President  Gregory's  Practical  Logic,  and  Prof.  Grif- 
fin's Lecture  Notes  in  Chemistry  which  were  published 
last  year  are  now  used  in  the  University. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Nichols  takes  charge  of  the  Biblical  In- 
struction of  the  Junior  class,  and  also  conducts  the 
Sabbath  after-noon  Bible  Class  in  the  College,  using 
for  the  latter.  Jacobus'  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
During  the  vacation,  the  parlor  at  Ferry  Hall  under- 
went quite  a  transformation.  A  double  door  now  com- 
municates with  the  main  hall,  and  the  room  is  tastefully 
painted  and  papered.  It  adds  much  to  the  convenience 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  house. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  teachers  at  Ferry 
Hall  this  term:  Miss  Mason  is  temporarily  absent,  her 
place  being  filled  by  Miss  Jane  Eyer,  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  University.  Miss  Moore,  of  Joliet,  111.,  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Ward  in  the  Primary  Department,  and 
assists,  also,  in  other  departments. 

The  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  was  observed  with  ap- 
propriate services.  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Wishard  of  Chicago  were  here  to  assist  in  the  morning 
service  in  the  college  and  made  powerful  addresses. 
The  afternoon  meetings  of  students  at  Ferry  Hall  and 
the  Academy  were  well  attended  and  considerable  interest 
was  manifested  by  some  who  have  heretofore  been  in- 
different. The  evening  service  was  the  weekly  prayer 
meeting  in  the  church,  which  was  postponed  from  the 
usual  time. 

THE  FIRST  ALETHEIAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Aletheian  Liter- 
ary Society  was  given  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Friday  evening,  January  27.  As  the 
Irishman  might  put  it,  there  were  more  people  in  the 
room  than  it  would  hold.  The  platform  and  floral  dec- 
orations were  arranged  with  the  good  taste  that  young 
ladies  might  be  expected  to  display  on  such  occasions. 
The  programs  that  were  distributed  were  in  a  style  at 
once  unusual  and  tasteful. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  music,  a  duet, — 
Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  2,  Liszt,  by  Misses  Millar  and 
Stevens  of  Ferry  Hall,  following  which  was  a  prayer 
and  introduction  by  the  President  of  the  University. 
The  President  of  the  Society,  Miss  Caro  Ordway,  gave 
an  Address  of  Welcome  in  which,  besides  a  wel- 
come to  the  audience  of  the  evening,  a  brief  historic 
sketch  of  the  Society  was  given,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  extended  to  those  who  had  helped  to  fit  up 
the  Society  Room  in  Mitchell  Hall. 

A  piano  solo  by  Miss  Mollie  Dickinson  was  followed 
by  an  essay  by  Miss  E.  B.  Gardner,  whose  subject  was  Ori- 
gin of  the  Home.  Hist  ory  shows  the  progress  of  the  ideas 
of  law,  government  and  religion,  but  the  ideas  of  social 
and  domestic  life  which  it  almost  ignores  have  no  less 


influence  upon  mankind.  The  idea  of  home  has  been 
thought  to  have  its  origin  among  the  Teutonic  races, 
but  careful  study  shows  us  that  among  them  woman 
was  a  slave  and  no  real  home  existed.  Nor  do  we  find 
it  among  any  form  of  ancient  civilization.  The  true 
home  began  with  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  and  was  de- 
veloped and  perfected  under  the  influence  of  feudalism. 
Christianity  took  its  deepest  hold  upon  the  German 
character,  hence  among  the  Teutonic  races  home  exists 
in  its  truest  sense. 

Is  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  Superior  to  George 
Eliot?  was  the  question  discussed.  Miss  M.  B.  Barrett, 
who  "supported  the  affirmative  considered  the  subject 
from  three  points  of  view, — Mrs.  Browning's  ability  as 
a  writer,  character  as  a  woman,  and  combined  influence 
as  author  and  member  of  society.  Under  the  first 
point  were  considered  the  superior  province  of  poetiy 
and  her  success  in  it,  her  ability  as  a  character  painter, 
her  matchless  executiou,  artistic  constructions,  and 
power  as  measured  by  the  sublime  themes  she  treated. 
Under  the  second  and  third  points  were  presented  her 
almost  angelic  nature  and  its  influence  on  the  world,  her 
devotion  to  Italy  and  the  gratitude  that  has  been  rendered 
to  her  for  it.  Miss  L.  B.  Balch  supported  the  negative. 
The  argument  was  somewhat  as  follows:  Two  trees 
on  a  mountain  top  are  both  so  grand,  so  stately  and  so 
beautiful,  we  who  stand  below  can  only  wonder  and  ad- 
mire. So  with  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Marion 
Evans  Lewes,  who  are  complements  of  each  other; — ''the 
devout  singing-bird,"  and  "the  grand  creative  mind 
of  Anglo-Saxon  womanhood.  In  some  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's literay  attempts,  her  boldness  and  confidence  were 
not  equalled  by  her  ability;  but  George  Eliot  is  Queen 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Thought.  In  her  novels  she  depicts 
the  Victorian  Age  with  the  same  vividness  with  which 
Shakspere  does  Elizabeth's  England.  In  reply  to  the 
charge  that  George  Eliot  was  not  religious,  numerous  re- 
ferences to  her  works  show  that  she  was  intensely  and 
profoundly  religious,  though  her  religion  is  hard  to  de- 
fine. She  presents  character  true  to  life,  rather  than 
in  a  manner  to  please  her  readers.  As  a  dramatist, 
George  Eliot  made  a  grand  success. 

Music,  (a)  Etude  in  G  Flat,  Op.  10,  No.  5,  Chopin : 
(b)  Finale  from  Op.  13,  Schumann,  was  given  by  Mr. 
D.  E.  Crozier,  and  followed  by  an  encore. 

Miss  Lily  Reid  gave  a  recitation,  The  Saxon  Rose. 
The  speaker  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  selection 
and  rendered  it  in  a  manner  entirely  successful.  It  may 
add  interest  to  know  that  the  selection  was  written  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Haines,  of  the  class  of  '66,  Lake  Forest  Acad- 
emy, for  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  Alumni. 

Miss  M.  I.  McKinney's  essay  was  on  Labor,  an  Ele- 
ment of  Greatness.  There  is  no  excellence  without 
great  labor;  genius  is  not  greatness.  Men  are  judged 
by  their  works,  not  by  their  apparent  ability  to  perform 
work.  The  lives  of  the  great  men  of  the  world  prove 
the  proposition.  In  our  land  especially  the  self-made 
men  have  become  great  by  labor.  Let  no  one  think  to 
become  great  except  by  labor. 

Miss  Zelma  Fanning  was  to  have  given  two  vocal 
solos,  but  was  unable  to  appear.  The  places  were 
kindly  filled  by  friends  of  the  Society,  Miss  Anna  Holt 
giving  a  vocal  solo,  and  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Sabin,  Mr.  Geo. 
Holt  and  Miss  Anna  Holt,  a  quartet.  At  the  close  of 
the  exercises,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McClure  pronounced  the  ben- 
ediction. 

The  exercises  throughout  were  excellent  and  were 
most  favorably  received.  Especially  noticeable  was 
the  thoroughness  with  which  each  one  had  learned 
her  production  so  that  the  delivery  was,  in  most  in- 
stances, almost  entirely  free  from  the  use  of  manuscript. 
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Lake  Forest  University 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS: 

Or,  The  True  Moral  Manhood  and  Life  of  Duty, 
A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  by 
D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldredge  &  Brother, 
Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral   Science 
in  Yale,  Princeton  and  many  other  lead- 
ing Colleges.   * 

"I  wish  it  were  the  text-hook  for  the  country, 
in  private  and  public  life." — General  J.  M. 
Chamberlain,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  and  President 
of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

Why  four  gospels? 

Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 

A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Gospels. 
"Adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in 
Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries."  By  President 
Gregory.  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."— Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme. 
It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposition 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
writings  and  their  writers. — Dr.  J.  G.  Butler 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 

III. 

PRACTICAL    LOGIC: 

Or,  THE    ART    OF    THINKING. 

By  President  Gregory.    Eldredge  &  Bro., 

Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

"It  will  have  for  its  constant  aim  the 
practical  training  of  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself  clearly,  connectedly  and  sys- 
tematically." 

IV. 

GrERMATNT  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the 
German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literature  in  the 
Lake  Forest  University.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelpia,  Pa. 
Has    passed    rapidly  through   several 

editions. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools  and  Academies.     By  La  Roy  F. 
Griffin,  A.   M..   Professor    of    Natural 
Sciences  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest 
University.     Sower.  Potts  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers. Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  book  differs  from  the  older  works 
in  giving  greater  prominence  to  Conser- 
vation of  Energy:   and  it  also   contains 
the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in 
the  department  of  Physics.     The  advance 
sheets  have  been  used  in  the  University 
this  year. 

VI. 

Lecture  Notes  in  Chemistry: 

By  Professor  Griffin .    Sower,  Potts  &  Co. , 

Publishers.  Philadelphia. 

This  is  to  be  a  mere  hand-book  of  about 
100  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to 
relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 


W.  H.  STRIPE, 

House  Decorator 


IMITATOR  OF 


Fancy  Woods  &  Marbles, 

SIM  weitek  and  gkaineb, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


House  Painting,  Galsomining,  Paper 

Hanging,  &c.     Carriage  and 

Buggy  Painting. 

Furniture  re-varnished  and  polished. 


I  most  respectfully  bes  to  state  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Lake  Forest  and  neighboring 
towns  that  I  have  a  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge in  all  those  branches  above  mentioned, 
having  had  an  experience  of  more  than  35  years 
in  England,  and  this  country.  Having  built  a 
shop  opposite  the  Depot,  I  am  especially  pre- 
pared for  tine  Carriage  and  Buggy  Painting. 

Thankful  for  past  patronage  I  hope  by  close 
attention  to  business,  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  the  same 

Address  by  mail,  Box  105. 


RICHARD  ATTERIDGE. 


-PEALED  IN- 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in 

DRY  GOODS,  FINE  GROCERIES, 

Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Gaps,  Drugs,  Medicines, 

CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS,  <frc., 
Lake  Forest,  I'll. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock, 
believing  all  c.-.n  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied 
with  all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 

MINES  BROTHERS, 

—DEALERS  IN— 

Fresh,  Salted  &  Smoked  Meats, 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Lowest  Prices.       Prompt  Free  Delivery. 


PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 


Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  tals,    Beautiful  Life-Like Photographs 

Will  End  it  to  their  Interest  to  call  on 

HESLER, 


Goceries  and  Provisions, 

And,  in  fact,  everything  kept  in  a  first-class 

GENERAL  STOKE, 

LAKE  FOREST  ILL. 


—THE— 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at 

the  lowest  figures  and  delivered 

FEEE  OF  CHAEGE. 

JAMES  HARDINGE. 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

Invisible  patching  and  all  kinds  of  repairing 
promptly  done. 


JOSEPH  O'NEILL, 

—DEALER  IX— 

STOVES.    TINWARE.    PUMPS. 

LAUNDRY  GOODS,  &'c. 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,    ILLINOIS. 

ftTTRepniring  of  all  kinds  on  short  notice.  "W> 


Veteran  Photographer, 

J)(>  State  Stroet, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
The  Best  and  Cheapest  is  his  motto. 

E.  R.  P.  SHIRLEY  &  CO., 

Watchmakers  and  Jewelers, 

103  Randolph  St..  near  Dearborn, 
CHICAGO.' 

Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Watches 

A  SPECIALTY. 

B  EARD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

OF  WAUKEGAN, 

HAS   TAKEN  15   FIRST    PREMIUMS. 

Go  to  him  for  your  Pictures. 


LAKE  KOltEST  1>N1  VEKSl'i'Y   itEVlEVV. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

Rev.    !D.    S.    O-EEaOE-T,    3D.  3D.,  3=resid.eiit. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

EXPENSES. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 

about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the 

College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 

to  the  students  when  necessary. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 
Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table: 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and   North- 
western Railroad. 
Leave  for  Chicago.                Arrive  from  Chicago. 
6:02  a.  M tGreen  Bav  Pass 10:05  p.  m. 


S  :25     "     . . . 

. .  .*Lake  Forest    " 

7:05    " 

6 :20     "     . . . 

6:55    " 

7 :01    "     . . . 

7 :35    " 

7 :50    "     . . 

5:18     " 

9:lu    "    ... 

...•Mall,  Thro'      " 

0:li)  a.  M 

12:40  P.  M.. 

12 :30  P.  M 

2:55     "     ... 

...+Exp.,  thro' 

*11:47  A.  M 

6:05     "     ... 

...•Mail,     " 

6:05  p.  M 

9 :40  A.  M 

•Dally  except  Sunday;  tDaily;  ^Sunday  only. 


ACADEMY. 


The  Board  have  secured  the  services  of 
PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  WOODS,  A.  M., 
as  Principal.  Professor  Woods  was  for  fourteen 
years  Principal  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute, 
or  Preparatory  School  to  Queen's  College,  the 
great  Presbyterian  College  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  on  the  Continent  to  make  the  Academy 
what  its  Trustees  propose  that  it  shall  be  made, 
—a  Classical  School  which  shall  give  a  prepa- 
ration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


FERRY    HALL. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.   THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 


unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 


college;. 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges ;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek ;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  the  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  standard  of  the  best  Eastern  t  'alleges  trill 
be  maintained. 

Spring  Term  will  open  Wednesday,  Apr.  5,  1882. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 
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PRESBYTERIAN   INDIFFERENCE   FROM   THE 
FAILURE  OF  COLLEGES. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  we  had  occasion  to 
present  some  of  the  reasons  for  Presbyterian  indifference 
to  higher  education,  as  manifested  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years.  These  were  drawn  from  the  liberal  spirit 
of  Presbyterianism  itself,  from  Presbyterian  devotion 
to  leadership  in  business  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
from  the  lack  of  information  concerning  the  real  con- 
dition of  things.  There  are  other  reasons,  drawn  from 
observation  of  the  results  of  College  education  and 
the  management  of  educational  enterprises,  which  have 
probably  had  still  more  to  do  with  the  present  practical 
indifference  to  higher  education.  Some  of  these  will  be 
set  forth  in  the  present  paper. 

1.  Business  men  often  complain  that  our  Colleges  and 
Higher  Schools  fail  to  make  strong,  practical  men.  On 
this  basis  they  argue  that  money  expended  on  higher 
education  is,  in  a  business  way,  a  bad  investment.  The 
matter  needs  to  be  looked  into  carefully. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  business  men  have  no  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  judging  of  the  results  of  a  college  course  in 
turning  out  strong  men.  We  know  that  it  has  been 
popular  to  represent  that  all  the  dullards  on  leaving  the 
College  enter  the  ministry;  but  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  observation  of  thirty  years  war- 
rants the  emphatic  statement,  that  the  majority  of  the 
finest  scholars  and  best  trained  minds  pass  from  the  Col- 
lege into  the  Theological  Seminary.  Next  in  rank 
stand  those  who  go  into  the  other  professions.  The 
bright  graduate  goes  into  business  ordinarily  only  as  he 
inherits  the  business  from  his  father.  The  dull  colle- 
gians are  about  the  only  ones  who  turn  to  business  life, 
and  endeavor  to  make  their  way  up  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  workmen.  No  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
college  training  can  be  reached  from  observation  of 
such  cases;  or,  rather,  if  a  just  estimate  is  to  be  arrived 
at,  we  must  first  decide  whether  such  men  would  not 
have  been  much  worse  off  without  a  college  education 
than  with  one. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  educational 
methods  and  surroundings  may  be  such  as  to  make  the 


results  of  a  so-called  education  comparatively,  if  not  ab- 
solutely, worthless.  The  College  that  crams  a  young 
man  instead  of  training  him  to  think,  that  makes  his 
mind  a  vessel  for  receiving  facts  rather  than  an  instru- 
ment for  wielding  power  in  planning  for  and  accomplish- 
ing results,  that  puts  base-ball,  boating,  fine  dressing 
and  extravagance  generally  along  with  snobbery  and  con- 
ceit, in  the  place  of  habits  of  industry,  economy  and 
order,  earnest,  persistent  and  logical  brain-work,  adop- 
tion and  adherence  to  grand  aims  which,  by  their  very 
greatness,"  make  men  modest,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
noble  and  true  Christian  manliness, — the  College  that 
does  this  does  incalculable  evil  to  the  young  men  who 
enter  it,  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  represent,  and  to  all  interests  of  whatever 
kind  that  may  be  intrusted  to  its  graduates.  It  is  only 
for  the  education  that  makes  men  strong  and  right  and 
true  and  Christian,  that  we  plead.  The  other  is  not 
education  in  any  proper  sense. 

But  while  there  is  all  this  ground  for  criticism,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  true,  as  has  often  been  abundantly 
shown,  that  the  great  leaders  of  thought  and  molders 
of  public  opinion,  in  this  country  no  less  than  in  Eng- 
land, have  been  the  product  of  collegiate  training. 
The  real  national  leaders  in  this  country  have  not  been 
the  politicians,  like  Henry  Clay  and  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  have  been  able  to  play  the  demagogue;  but  the 
men  of  broad  minds  and  thorough-going  education,  like 
Jefferson,  Madison,  the  Adamses,  Webster,  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  Garfield,  who  have  been  able  to  discuss  and 
illumine  great  public  questions,  and  so  to  bring  the 
masses  to  see  and  seek  the  public  good.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  the  other  great  departments  of  effort  which 
have  required  power  in  order  to  progress, —  they  are 
debtors  in  untold  amount  to  the  Colleges  of  the  land; 
so  that  nothing  but  sheer  shallowness  and  conceit  can 
lead  men  to  depreciate  the  College  and  its  work.  Money 
devoted  to  founding  and  sustaining  the  right  kind  of 
Colleges  could  not  be  better  invested.  The  man  de- 
sirous of  doing  good,  establishes,  in  founding  and 
maintaining  such  institutions,  permanent  sources  of 
blessing  to  mankind,  the  results  of  which  are  better 
than  those  of  any  other  investment  whatsoever. 
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Let  it  be  remembered,  moreover,  in  connection  with 
the  charge  of  failure,  thatit  is  plainly  within  the  reach  of 
the  practical  business  men  of  the  country  to  make  Col- 
leges what  they  should  be, —  nurseries  of  wisdom  and 
power  to  be  used  for  all  high  and  noble  ends. 

2.  Business  men  complain,  and  that  with  some  show 
of  justice,  of  the  bad  financial  management  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  They  argue  from  this,  that  money  de- 
voted to  the  building  up  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  is   wasted,  practically  thrown  away. 

The  charge  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  has  doubtless  already  wrought,  and  will 
continue  to  work,  great  injury  io  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion.    The  case  needs  to  be  fairly  met. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  charge 
made  has  some  truth  in  it.  The  management  of  our 
Academies,  Collegiate  Institutes  and  Colleges  has  not 
been  a  financial  success.  The  Presbyterian  needs  only 
to  run  in  thought  over  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  stopping  at  Dubuque,  to  find  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  We  had  at  one  time  under  care  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Marengo  Collegiate  Institute,  Mendota 
Collegiate  Institute,  Dixon  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
Alexander  College  at  Dubuque,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller 
Schools  including  the  foundation  for  a  Theological 
Seminary  at  Galena.  These  were  all  financiered  out  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  or  out  of  existence.  Eveiy- 
thing  put  into  them  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  may 
be  said  to  have  been  lost.  And  yet  the  results  ought  not 
to  be  charged  wholly  to  the  men  who  undertook  to 
build  these  institutions.  They  undertook  to  create 
grand  agencies  for  good,  where  the  need  was  great  and 
pressing,  and  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
need  very  limited.  They  wrought  with  much  self-de- 
nial. Some  of  them  put  what  little  fortune  they  had 
into  these  enterprises.  Some  of  them  perhaps  cast 
in  even  their  lives.  But  the  men  of  wealth  did  not 
come  to  their  aid.  It  was  financiering  without  finances, 
and  that  kind  of  financiering,  like  breathing  without 
air  to  breathe,  soon  comes  to  an  end.  They  gave  the 
Church  an  opportunity  to  do  a  great  work,  and  the  men 
who  had  the  means  to  make  it  a  success  were  responsi- 
ble for  its  failure.  The  want  of  practical  business 
sense,  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  directors,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  failure;  but  we 
doubt  if  there  is  enough  of  such  business  sense  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  combined  to  financier  successfully 
with  the  limited  means  these  men  had  in  hand. 

We  are  thus  again  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
successful  business  men,  who  complain  of  the  failure  in 
the  management  of  Colleges,  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands.  They  are  able  to  put  in  the  means  requi- 
site to  secure  proper  business  results,  and  they  are  able 
to  furnish  the  practical  ability  and  experience  needed 
in  the  financial  management  of  the  institutions.  The 
ministers  are  doubtless  the  natural  leaders  in  such  en- 
terprises, because  their  liberal  education  enables  them 
better  to  understand  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Church  and  the  Nation;  but  while  it  may  be  their  duty 


to  lead,  they  have  neither  the  money  with  which  to  do 
the  work  nor  the  business  experience  with  which  to 
manage  the  finances.  It,  therefore,  becomes  just  as 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  men  of  affairs,  to  whom  God 
has  given  the  property  and  experience,  to  furnish  these 
elements  of  success,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
do  the  work. 

We  are  satisfied  that  when  we  can  get  a  proper  com- 
bination of  these  two  elements,  the  clerical  and  the 
business,  in  our  Presbyterian  work  of  education,  the 
educational  and  financial  failures  complained  of  will 
disappear,  and  we  shall  see  grand  successes  everywhere 
taking  their  places.  That  the  present  is  the  time  for 
business  men  to  look  into  this  matter,  with  a  view  to 
preparing  for  and  bringing  about  this  combination  and 
the  desired  results,  is  made  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  by  the  critical  condition  into  which  our  la- 
mentable failure  in  the  work  of  higher  education  has 
brought,  not  only  our  Academies  and  Colleges,  but  our 
Church  itself  with  all  its  home  and  foreign  enterprises, 
and  all  the  interests  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Master. 


SKETCH  OF  LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

FOUNDING  AND  RELATIONS. 

The  site  of  Lake  Forest  was  originally  selected,  by 
the  Presbyterian  clergymen  of  Chicago,  as  "  a  place 
suitable  for  an  institution  of  learning  such  as  was 
needed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  West." 

They  recommended  it  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  duly 
organized  as  the  '"  Lake  Forest  Association,"  who  pur- 
chased 1,500  acres  of  forest  land,  extending  for  two  and 
a  half  miles  along  the  bluffs  of  Lake  Michigan.  These 
lands  were  equally  divided  between  the  purchasers  and 
the  contemplated  University.  The  University  was  char- 
tered by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  February  13, 
1857,  "  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name,  and  style  of 
Lind  University."  The  original  Act  was  amended  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1S65,  when  the  corporate  name  was  changed 
to  "Lake  Forest  University." 

The  Association  subsequently  voted  to  transfer  the 
land  remaining  in  their  possession  to  the  trustees  of 
the  University,  and  with  this  transfer  in  1875  ceased  to 
exist. 

It  was  the  purpose  from  the  beginning  to  found  an 
Academy,  a  Female  Seminary,  a  College  and  "  addi- 
tional departments  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture  or  the  arts,  or  any  or  all  of  the  lib- 
eral professions." 

By  the  terms  of  the  Charter  it  is  provided  that  the 
election  and  appointment  of  all  trustees,  subsequent  to 
the  original  Board,  "  shall  be  subject  to  the  ratification, 
consent  and  approval  of  the  Synod  of  Peoria,  connected 
with  the  denomination  known  as  the  Constitutional 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
commonly  called  '  New  School,'  its  ecclesiastical  or 
legal  successor,  within  whose  bounds  the  University  is 
located."  By  the  Reunion  of  1870  the  University 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois  North. 
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and  by  the  recent  action  of  the  General  Assembly  it  has 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois. 

Lake  Forest  Academy  was  organized  in  1857;  Ferry 
Hall,  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  in  1869;  and  the 
College  in  the  Centennial  year,  1876.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  the  institution  adopted  as  its  motto 
Christo  et  Eccleslce. 

It  was  consecrated  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  for  the 
work  of  giving  to  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
the  West  a  thorough  Christian  education,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  their  homes,  in  a  place  from  which  the  charter 
rigidly  excludes  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  all 
haunts  of  vice,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  cult- 
ure and  refinement.  While  the  University  is  denomina- 
tional, it  is  non-sectarian,  the  Charter  providing  that 
"'equal  privileges  of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  the  institution  in  all  its  departments, 
shall  be  allowed  to  students  of  every  denomination  of 
Christians.'1 

STUDENTS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  present  annual  attendance  is  about  110  in  the 
Academy,  110  iu  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  and  50  in 
the  College. 

The  "number  of  instructors  in  all  departments  is 
about  25.  In  the  College  there  are  (including  the  Pres- 
ident) 7  Professors.  In  order  to  give  the  College  the 
position  which  it  should  hold  in  the  work  of  education  in 
the  West. there  should  be  added  to  the  Faculty  at  least  two 
men  known  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  teach  in  both  College  and  Ladies'  Seminar}', 
— one  to  occupy  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Instruction, 
Christian  Evidences  and  Ethics. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 
I.    Assets: 

General  Endowment  Fund. 

a.  Productive. 

Notes  due  on  call $36,000 

Newberry  A  v.  Houses,  (original- 
ly $20,000) 16,000 

Cottages  rented  to  Pres.,  etc. . . .     11,500 

Scholarships,  Invested 3,500 

In  notes 1,500  $68,500 

b.  Temporarily  Unproductive. 
Note  of  $5,000  with  int.,  (in  liti- 
gation)   6,200 

Legacy,  to  be  paid  in 5,000 

Paid  up  life  policy 5,000 

Old  Academy  Park,  10  acres 10,000 

Lands  on  Sale,  60  acres 18,000  $44,200  $112.700 

Endowment  in  University  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Ferry  Hall  and  attached  build- 
ings (original  cost  $75.000). $50,000 

Furniture,  etc 10,000 

Mayflower  Park,  12J  acres..  12,500 

College  Hall 35,000 

Library, Furniture  andSteam 

apparatus 12.000 

Dining  Hall  and  furniture 6,000 

Gymnasium 500 

Academy  Hall  and  furniture .    .  20.000 

University  Park,  40  acres 40.000S186.000 

Mitchell  Hall,  for  College  La- 
dies, with  furniture  and  4  acres  12.500 


Deduct    debt    (assumed   by 

Ladies) 4,500     8,000  $194,000 

Total  Assets $306,700 

II.     Current  Receipts  and  Expenses  on  Present  Scale: 
Income. 
Receipts  from  General  Endowment  Funds. 

Interest  on  Notes $2,960 

Newberry  Avenue  rents 700 

Rents  on  Cottages 1,000 

Interest  on  secured  scholarships         350 

"  promised  "  400     $5,410 

Receipts  from  the  Schools. 

College 2,500 

Academy 6,500 

Ferry  Hall 17,000  $26,000 

Total  Receipts $31,410 

Expenditures. 
General  Expenses. 

Of  College,   in  fuel,  board,  &c. .  $  1,500 

Of  Academy,      "         "        "      . .  3,500 

Of  Ferry  Hall,    "         "        "      . .  8,500 
Salaries  of  Instructors. 

In  College 10,000 

In  Academy 3,500 

In  Ferry  Hall 5,500 

Of  Financial  Agent 1,000 

Contingent  Expenses 1,000 

Total  current  expenditure,  $34,500 

Leaving  estimated  deficit,  $3,090 

NEEDS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  contemplated  in  founding 

Lake  Forest  University,  the  Board  of  Trustees  should 

have   additional    funds  (allowing  interest  at  6  per  cent) 

as  follows: 

I.  For  Immediate  Needs. 

To  endow  New  Professorships . .   $  90,000 
To  retain  present  corps  of  Pro- 
fessors, meet  deficit,  and  furnish 
Library,    Apparatus  and    other 
needed  improvements 160,000   $250,000 

II.  For  Prospective  Needs. 

For  Central  Hall,  to  contain 
Chapel,  Lecture  and  Class  rooms, 
Laboratory,     Library,     Cabinet 

and  Literary    Halls 75.000 

For  Observatory  and  Chair   of 

Astronomy 75,000 

For  Fellowships  and  Scholarships    100,000    250,000 

Total $500,000 

Of  this  sum  at  least  §100,000  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  within  60  days.  One 
generous  friend  of  the  University  has  promised  one 
tenth  of  the  whole,  agreeing  to  give  the  tenth  dollar 
as  often  as  nine  dollars  can  be  raised.  Another  friend  has 
agreed  to  give  one  twentieth  of  the  whole.  With  this 
beginning  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  raise  the 
entire  sum  of  S250.000  by  Commencement  day  of  1882, 
if  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Northwest  has  any 
interest  in  Presbyterian  Higher  Education. 


There  is  a  marked  tendency  to-day  to  present  in  con- 
densed form  material  gathered  from  widely  different 
sources.  The  latest  work  of  the  kind  is  ;"Words.  Facts 
and  Phrases."  by  Eliezer  Edwards,  "a  dictionary  of 
quaint  and  curious  Kits  of  information."  It  is  said  to 
be  a  fit  companion  for  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of  Quota- 
tions and  The  Reader's  Handbook. 
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Since  our  last  issue  some  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Committee  of  Seven,  appointed  some  time  since  by 
the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  and  indorsed 
by  the  Chicago  Presbytery.  In  addition  to  the  old 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  comprising  some 
of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of  the 
Northwest,  several  others  of  the  same  class  have 
recently  been  brought  in  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
endowment  and  management.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a  few  days  a  strong  Financial  Committee  will  be 
appointed,  and  the  next  step  taken  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  for  the  increased  endowment  of  the  the  Univer- 
sity. We  expect  to  report  further  progress  in  our  next 
issue. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 

The  question  whether  the  great  Pacific  Railways  are 
public  servants  or  public  tyrants  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  people.  "Built  with 
the  credit  of  the  Government  and  its  National  domain 
they  are  to-day  mere  stock-jobbing  corporations  for  the 
oppression  of  the  people,  through  exorbitant  rates  of 
freight  and  passage."  This  is  the  view  of  intelligent 
business  men.  It  is  just  what  was  anticipated  long  ago 
by  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  expressed  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  a  speech  which  reads  almost 
like  prophecy: 

"Mr.  President,  I  go  for  a  National  highway  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  And  I  go  against  the 
schemes  of  individuals  or  of  companies,  and  especially 
those  who  come  here  and  ask  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  give  themselves  and  their  assigns  the 
means  of  making  a  road  and  taxing  the  people  for  the 
use  of  it.  If  they  should  make  it,  they  are  to  tax  us  for 
the  use  of  it,  tax  the  people  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  a 
year  for  using  a  road  which  their  own  money  built.  A 
fine  scheme  that!  *  *  It  would  all  end  in  stock- 
jobbing. I  repudiate  the  whole  idea,  sir.  I  go  for  a 
National  highway.     No  stock-jobbing." 

As  a  result  of  this  stock-jobbing  monopoly  the  United 
States  is  cut  off,  by  the  high  rates,  from  controlling  the 
trade  of  Australia,  Eastern  Asia,  the  Pacific  islands  and 
the  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  our 
commercial  activity  in  these  directions  is  entirely  par- 
alyzed.    How   are  we  to  be  emancipated?     There  are 


four  possible  ways  of  escape  from  the  thraldom — two 
direct  and  two  indirect. 

First,  the  Government  may  make  and  enforce  reason- 
able passenger  and  freight  charges,  on  both  local  and 
through  traffic,  on  the  Pacific  Railways  now  in  opera- 
tion. There  can  be  no  question  about  its  right  to  do 
this.  According  to  our  fundamental  law  all  railways 
are  public  servants  and  under  National  control. 

Secondly,  the  Government  may  seize  the  Pacific  Rail- 
ways and  use  them  in  its  own  way  at  reasonable  rates. 
There  is  but  little  question  concerning  its  right  to  do 
this.  The  railways  were  built  with  Government  funds. 
The  men  who  now  control  them  gained  control  by 
fraudulent  means,  having  never  spent  anything  worth 
mentioning  upon  them.  These  men  are  using  them 
for  stock-jobbing  and  extortion,  against  the  people  and 
the  Government  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  national 
commerce.  We  believe  the  Government  ought  to  take 
possession  of  these  railways  in  the  name  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  exist  and  to  whom  they  belong. 

Thirdly,  the  Government  may  build  and  subsidize 
another  Pacific  line,  which  by  charging  fair  rates  shall 
bring  these  monopolies  to  terms  by  this  indirect  press- 
ure. 

Fourthly,  the  Government  may  construct  a  free 
Ship  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  thus  in- 
directly affect  these  monster  monoplies.  It  will  cost 
$100,000,000  but  that  is  only  our  surplus  revenue  for 
a  single  year,  and  such  a  canal  would  more  than  re- 
turn this  sum  to  the  Nation  each  year  after  its  com- 
pletion, by  giving  us  to  a  large  extent  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific. 

But  will  any  one  of  these  things  ever  be  done? 
The  public  corruption  is  such  as  to  render  it  well-nigh 
impossible  without  some  great  revolution.  The  mo- 
noplies have  the  people  by  the  throat.  State  Legisla- 
tures and  the  National  Congress  are  practically  under 
their  control.  Without  a  moral  earthquake  to  shake 
them  loose  there  is  but  little  hope  for  the  present. 
But  their  day  of  doom  will  assuredly  come  sooner  or 
later;  for  God's  judgment  ultimately  comes  down  upon 
everything  "conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity." 

THE  UNION  GENERALE. 
The  recent  failure  of  this  great  Parisian  Bank  ought 
to  open  the  eyes  of  men  to  see  that  all  such  attempts 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing  must  of  necessity 
fail,  and  bring  disaster  and  ruin,  wide-spread  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  speculation.  This  bank, — 
organized  a  few  years  ago  under  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  patronized  and  sustained  even 
by  royal  families  and  made  popular  all  over  Europe 
by  the  apparently  exceptional  financial  prosperity  of 
France, — engaged  in  speculation  on  a  most  gigantic 
scale  and  freely  attempted  impossible  tasks.  Having 
uo  capital  at  the  basis,  except  the  deposits  of  its  victims, 
which  soon  rose  to  nearly  $30,000,000,  it  could  of 
course  continue  its  enterprises  only  until  this  influx  of 
deposits   should    cease   or  the   deposits   themselves   be 
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squandered.  The  end  came  and  its  bankruptcy  has 
affected  the  whole  world.  France  is  threatened  with 
financial  ruin.  The  Bank  of  England  at  once  advanced 
its  rates.  This  advanced  the  rates  of  foreign  exchanges 
so  that  gold  could  be  exported  from  New  York  with 
profit;  and  already  millions  of  gold  have  been  returned 
to  Europe.  A  crash  in  American  stocks  followed,  the 
rates  of  money  advanced,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  worst  of  all  is  that  men  never  learn  anything 
about  finance  by  experience.  Each  generation  is  om- 
niscient and  must  try  the  old  experiments  over  again. 
John  Law's  experience  is  of  no  value  to  Jay  Cooke  or 
Jay  Cooke's  generation.  The  financial  speculation 
which  brought  the  crisis  of  1873  is  now  being  repeated 
in  this  country  on  a  more  extravagant  scale,  in  railway 
building,  in  mining,  in  grain  gambling  and  in  stock  gam- 
bling of  every  sort;  and  yet  few  men  seem  to  foresee  the 
danger.  The  experience  of  the  Union  Generate  ought 
to  lead  our  business  men  to  see  that  financial  disaster 
and  wide-spread  ruin  may  possibly  come  upon  us  as  it 
came  upon  France,  as  unexpectedly  as  lightning  out 
out  of  a  clear  sky. 


BLAINE  ON  GARFIELD. 

Few  men  have  ever  had  an  occasion  for  winning  ora- 
torical fame,  at  once  greater  and  more  difficult  than 
that  given  to  Hon.  James  Gh  Blaine,  ex-Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  Memorial  Oration  of  February  27th  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  The 
theme  itself  was  grand.  The  audience  was  brilliant, 
embracing  most  of  the  men  distinguished  in  national 
affairs,  civil  and  military,  besides  the  diplomatic  corps. 
The  political  relation  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  late  martyred 
President  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  a  man  for  the  oc- 
casion; but  his  relation  to  some  of  the  leading  politi- 
cians and  to  the  political  issues  raised  during  Mr.  Gar- 
field's administration,  made  the  demands  of  the  occasion 
very  difficult  for  him  to  meet. 

The  oration  has  been  abundantly  praised  and  widely 
scattered  by  the  public  press.  We  have  not  felt  the 
enthusiasm  over  it  that  we  have  heard  expressed  by 
many.  "The  plumed  knight"  is  more  at  home  in  tour- 
nament and  the  tilt.  The  necessity  for  posing  on  all 
great  occasions  with  reference  to  the  Presidency  has 
been  too  long  and  strong  upon  the  politician  to  be 
thrown  off  at  such  a  time.  Besides,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  incoming  of  President  Arthur  has  revo- 
lutionized the  feeling  in  the  National  Capital,  so  that 
in  the  higher  circles  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
depreciate  the  character,  ability  and  services  of  Gar- 
field, and  ot  open  expression  of  hostility  to  both  the  late 
President  and  all  his  friends.  The  result  is  a  produc- 
tion too  cold  in  its  tone  and  coloring  for  a  panegyric  and 
too  cautious  in  its  estimates  to  satisfy  the  national 
heart.  There  is  no  felicitous  grasp  of  principle,  no 
suspense  of  thought,  no  depth  of  literary  finish,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  dash  which  is  inevitably  absent  in  such 
circumstances.  One  of  the  best  passages  is  that  which 
characterized  Garfield  as  a  statesman,  contrasting  him 


with  the  political  leaders,  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  comparing  him  with  Web- 
ster, Gladstone  and  other  great  statesmen  who  mold 
public  sentiment  by  the  discussion  of  great  principles; 
yet  even  in  this  passage  one  is  made  to  feel  that  the 
orator  belongs  to  the  former  class  and  is  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  them  than  with  the  other.  The  slender 
hold  on  facts,  for  which  General  Rosecranz  and  the 
dailies  criticized  the  orator,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
dashing  political  leader  rather  than  of  the  great  states- 
man. We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Blaine's  speeches  are  in 
general  fitted  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  political  and 
historic  literature  of  our  country,  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  memorial  oration  will  be  considered   an  exception. 


CONKLING  AND  THE  SUPREME  BENCH. 
The  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling  to  an 
associate  justiceship  on  the  Supreme  Bench  was  a  great 
shock  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people  in  this  country. 
His  slender  legal  attainments,  the  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  he  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  judicial  quality 
of  mind,  and  his  deliberate  and  public  defiance  of 
universally  recognized  moral  principles,  marked  him  as 
a  man  super-eminently  unfit  for  such  a  position.  The 
news  of  his  declination  brought  a  universal  sense  of  re- 
lief as  the  news  of  his  appointment  made  thoughtful 
men  doubt  whether  moral  principle  reigns  supreme  in 
the  White  House. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  following  works   of    value  have   recently  been 
added  to  the  University  Library : 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities Sinith. 

"             Biography  and  Mythology.     2  vols...      " 
"  Ancient  Geography.    8  vols 

Classical  Dictionary " 

Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities Ramsay. 

Classical  Mythology Keightley. 

"        Atlas Long. 

"  "     Kiepert. 

History  of  Roman  Literature.    2  vols Teuffel. 

"  "  '■  Cruttnell. 

"  "  "  Bender. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic Sellar. 

History  of  Philosophy.     2  vols Veberweg. 

Translations  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Juvenal,  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  Martial,  Plautus  (2  vols.),  Pliny's  Let- 
ters, Propertius,  Quintilian's  Institutes,  Sueto- 
nius' Twelve  Caesars,  Terence Bohn. 

Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology Peile. 

Csesar Froud*. 

Comparative  Philology  as  Applied  to  the  Study  of 

Greek  and  Latin  Inflexions Papillon. 

Horace  with  notes.     ( Catena  Classicorum.) MacLeane. 

Latin  Synonyms Doederlein. 

History  of  Greece Smith. 

"  Rome Liddell. 

Ancient  Law Maine. 

Village  Communities -      " 

History  of  Early  Institutions " 

Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.    3 

vols Von  Holtz. 

Constitutional  History  of  England.     3  vols Siubbs. 

Theory  of  Preaching Phelpt. 
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Since  our  last  issue  some  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Committee  of  Seven,  appointed  some  time  since  by 
the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  and  indorsed 
by  the  Chicago  Presbytery.  In  addition  to  the  old 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  comprising  some 
of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of  the 
Northwest,  several  others  of  the  same  class  have 
recently  been  brought  in  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
endowment  and  management.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a  few  days  a  strong  Financial  Committee  will  be 
appointed,  and  the  next  step  taken  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  for  the  increased  endowment  of  the  the  Univer- 
sity. We  expect  to  report  further  progress  in  our  next 
issue. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 

The  question  whether  the  great  Pacific  Railways  are 
public  servants  or  public  tyrants  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  people.  "Built  with 
the  credit  of  the  Government  and  its  National  domain 
they  are  to-day  mere  stock-jobbing  corporations  for  the 
oppression  of  the  people,  through  exorbitant  rates  of 
freight  and  passage."  This  is  the  view  of  intelligent 
business  men.  It  is  just  what  was  anticipated  long  ago 
by  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  expressed  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  a  speech  which  reads  almost 
like  prophecy: 

"Mr.  President,  I  go  for  a  National  highway  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  And  I  go  against  the 
schemes  of  individuals  or  of  companies,  and  especially 
those  who  come  here  and  ask  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  give  themselves  and  their  assigns  the 
means  of  making  a  road  and  taxing  the  people  for  the 
use  of  it.  If  they  should  make  it,  they  are  to  tax  us  for 
the  use  of  it,  tax  the  people  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  a 
year  for  using  a  road  which  their  own  money  built.  A 
fine  scheme  that!  *  ^  It  would  all  end  in  stock- 
jobbing. I  repudiate  the  whole  idea,  sir.  I  go  for  a 
National  highway.     No  stock-jobbing." 

As  a  result  of  this  stock-jobbing  monopoly  the  United 
States  is  cut  off,  by  the  high  rates,  from  controlling  the 
trade  of  Australia,  Eastern  Asia,  the  Pacific  islands  and 
the  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  our 
commercial  activity  in  these  directions  is  entirely  par- 
alyzed.    How   are  we  to  be  emancipated?     There  are 


four  possible  ways  of  escape  from  the  thraldom — two 
direct  and  two  indirect. 

First,  the  Government  may  make  and  enforce  reason- 
able passenger  and  freight  charges,  on  both  local  and 
through  traffic,  on  the  Pacific  Railways  now  in  opera- 
tion. There  can  be  no  question  about  its  right  to  do 
this.  According  to  our  fundamental  law  all  railways 
are  public  servants  and  under  National  control. 

Secondly,  the  Government  may  seize  the  Pacific  Rail- 
ways and  use  them  in  its  own  way  at  reasonable  rates. 
There  is  but  little  question  concerning  its  right  to  do 
this.  The  railways  were  built  with  Government  funds. 
The  men  who  now  control  them  gained  control  by 
fraudulent  means,  having  never  spent  anything  worth 
mentioning  upon  them.  These  men  are  using  them 
for  stock-jobbing  and  extortion,  against  the  people  and 
the  Government  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  national 
commerce.  We  believe  the  Government  ought  to  take 
possession  of  these  railways  in  the  name  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  exist  and  to  whom  they  belong. 

Thirdly,  the  Government  may  build  and  subsidize 
another  Pacific  line,  which  by  charging  fair  rates  shall 
bring  these  monopolies  to  terms  by  this  indirect  press- 
ure. 

Fourthly,  the  Government  may  construct  a  free 
Ship  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  thus  in- 
directly affect  these  monster  monoplies.  It  will  cost 
$100,000,000  but  that  is  only  our  surplus  revenue  for 
a  single  year,  and  such  a  canal  would  more  than  re- 
turn this  sum  to  the  Nation  each  year  after  its  com- 
pletion, by  giving  us  to  a  large  extent  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific. 

But  will  any  one  of  these  things  ever  be  done? 
The  public  corruption  is  such  as  to  render  it  well-nigh 
impossible  without  some  great  revolution.  The  mo- 
noplies have  the  people  by  the  throat.  State  Legisla- 
tures and  the  National  Congress  are  practically  under 
their  control.  Without  a  moral  earthquake  to  shake 
them  loose  there  is  but  little  hope  for  the  present. 
But  their  day  of  doom  will  assuredly  come  sooner  or 
later;  for  God's  judgment  ultimately  comes  down  upon 
everything  "conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity." 


THE  UNION  GENERALE. 
The  recent  failure  of  this  great  Parisian  Bank  ought 
to  open  the  eyes  of  men  to  see  that  all  such  attempts 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing  must  of  necessity 
fail,  and  bring  disaster  and  ruin,  wide-spread  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  speculation.  This  bank, — 
organized  a  few  years  ago  under  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  patronized  and  sustained  even 
by  royal  families  and  made  popular  all  over  Europe 
by  the  apparently  exceptional  financial  prosperity  of 
France, — engaged  in  speculation  on  a  most  gigantic 
scale  and  freely  attempted  impossible  tasks.  Having 
no  capital  at  the  basis,  except  the  deposits  of  its  victims, 
which  soon  rose  to  nearly  $30,000,000,  it  could  of 
course  continue  its  enterprises  only  until  this  influx  of 
deposits   should    cease   or  the   deposits   themselves   be 
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squandered.  The  end  came  and  its  bankruptcy  has 
affected  the  whole  world.  France  is  threatened  with 
financial  ruin.  The  Bank  of  England  at  once  advanced 
its  rates.  This  advanced  the  rates  of  foreign  exchanges 
so  that  gold  could  be  exported  from  New  York  with 
profit;  and  already  millions  of  gold  have  been  returned 
to  Europe.  A  crash  in  American  stocks  followed,  the 
rates  of  money  advanced,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  worst  of  all  is  that  men  never  learn  anything 
about  finance  by  experience.  Each  generation  is  om- 
niscient and  must  try  the  old  experiments  over  again. 
John  Law's  experience  is  of  no  value  to  Jay  Cooke  or 
Jay  Cooke's  generation.  The  financial  speculation 
which  brought  the  crisis  of  1873  is  now  being  repeated 
in  this  country  on  a  more  extravagant  scale,  in  railway 
building,  in  mining,  in  grain  gambling  and  in  stock  gam- 
bling of  every  sort;  and  yet  few  men  seem  to  foresee  the 
danger.  The  experience  of  the  Union  Generate  ought 
to  lead  our  business  men  to  see  that  financial  disaster 
and  wide-spread  ruin  may  possibly  come  upon  us  as  it 
came  upon  France,  as  unexpectedly  as  lightning  out 
out  of  a  clear  sky. 


BLAINE  ON  GARFIELD. 

Few  men  have  ever  had  an  occasion  for  winning  ora- 
torical fame,  at  once  greater  and  more  difficult  than 
that  given  to  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  ex-Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  Memorial  Oration  of  February  27th  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  The 
theme  itself  was  grand.  The  audience  was  brilliant, 
embracing  most  of  the  men  distinguished  in  national 
affairs,  civil  and  military,  besides  the  diplomatic  corps. 
The  political  relation  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  late  martyred 
President  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  a  man  for  the  oc- 
casion; but  his  relation  to  some  of  the  leading  politi- 
cians and  to  the  political  issues  raised  during  Mr.  Gar- 
field's administration,  made  the  demands  of  the  occasion 
very  difficult  for  him  to  meet. 

The  oration  has  been  abundantly  praised  and  widely 
scattered  by  the  public  press.  We  have  not  felt  the 
enthusiasm  over  it  that  we  have  heard  expressed  by 
man}'.  "The  plumed  knight-'  is  more  at  home  in  tour- 
nament and  the  tilt.  The  necessity  for  posing  on  all 
great  occasions  with  reference  to  the  Presidency  has 
been  too  long  and  strong  upon  the  politician  to  be 
thrown  off  at  such  a  time.  Besides,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  incoming  of  President  Arthur  has  revo- 
lutionized the  feeling  in  the  National  Capital,  so  that 
in  the  higher  circles  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
depreciate  the  character,  ability  and  services  of  Gar- 
field, and  ot  open  expression  of  hostility  to  both  the  late 
President  and  all  his  friends.  The  result  is  a  produc- 
tion too  cold  in  its  tone  and  coloring  for  a  panegyric  and 
too  cautious  in  its  estimates  to  satisfy  the  national 
heart.  There  is  no  felicitous  grasp  of  principle,  no 
suspense  of  thought,  no  depth  of  literary  finish,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  dash  which  is  inevitably  absent  in  such 
circumstances.  One  of  the  best  passages  is  that  which 
characterized  Garfield  as  a  statesman,  contrasting  him 


with  the  political  leaders,  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  comparing  him  with  Web- 
ster, Gladstone  and  other  great  statesmen  who  mold 
public  sentiment  by  the  discussion  of  great  principles; 
yet  even  in  this  passage  one  is  made  to  feel  that  the 
orator  belongs  to  the  former  class  and  is  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  them  than  with  the  other.  The  slender 
hold  on  facts,  for  which  General  Rosecranz  and  the 
dailies  criticized  the  orator,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
dashing  political  leader  rather  than  of  the  great  states- 
man. We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Blaine's  speeches  are  in 
general  fitted  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  political  and 
historic  literature  of  our  country,  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  memorial  oration  will  be  considered   an  exception. 


CONKLING  AND  THE  SUPREME  BENCH. 
The  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling  to  an 
associate  justiceship  on  the  Supreme  Bench  was  a  great 
shock  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people  in  this  country. 
His  slender  legal  attainments,  the  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  he  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  judicial  quality 
of  mind,  and  his  deliberate  and  public  defiance  of 
universally  recognized  moral  principles,  marked  him  as 
a  man  super-eminently  unfit  for  such  a  position.  The 
news  of  his  declination  brought  a  universal  sense  of  re- 
lief as  the  news  of  his  appointment  made  thoughtful 
men  doubt  whether  moral  principle  reigns  supreme  in 
the  White  House. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  following  works   of    value  have   recently  been 
added  to  the  University  Library : 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities Smith. 

"             Biography  and  Mythology.    2  vols. ..      " 
"  Ancient  Geography.    3  vols " 

Classical  Dictionary 

Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities Ramsay. 

Classical  Mythology Keightley. 

"        Atlas Long. 

"  "     Kiepert. 

History  of  Roman  Literature.    2  vols Teuffel. 

"  "  '■  Cruitnell. 

"  "  "  Bender. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic Sellar. 

History  of  Philosophy.     2  vols Veberweg. 

Translations  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Juvenal,  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  Martial,  Plautus  (2  vols.),  Pliny's  Let- 
ters, Propertius,  Quintilian's  Institutes,  Sueto- 
nius' Twelve  Caesars,  Terence Bohn. 

Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology Peile. 

Caesar Froud-e. 

Comparative  Philology  as  Applied  to  the  Study  of 

Greek  and  Latin  Inflexions Papillon. 

Horace  with  notes.     ( Catena  Classlcorum.) MacLeane. 

Latin  Synonyms Doederlein. 

History  of  Greece Smith. 

"  Rome Liddell. 

Ancient  Law Maine. 

Village  Communities -•      " 

History  of  Early  Institutions " 

Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.     3 

vols. Von  Holtz. 

Constitutional  History  of  England.     3  vols Stubba. 

Theory  of  Preaching  Phelps. 
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GLADSTONE,  A  CONSUMMATE  HERO. 

OEATION  BY  GEORGE  E.  WOODHULL. 
ZetaEpsilon  Exhibition,  Feb.  17. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  lecture  on  Dr.  Hook,  gave  as 
his  ideal  of  a  consummate  hero:  "A  man  of  great  powers 
having  ends  beyond  himself  and  pursuing  them  by  hon- 
orable and  legitimate  means.  In  other  words  he  must 
be  of  high  Christian  principle  and  unselfish."  When 
we  turn  from  this  definition  to  the  author,  the  present 
Premier  of  England,  and  read  his  record  as  a  political 
leader  for  the  past  forty  years,  observing  his  ever  pro- 
gressive tendency,  from  extreme  conservatism  to  most 
advanced  liberalism,  marking  at  the  same  time  the 
statesmanship  and  broad-minded  philanthropy  exhibited 
in  all  his  acts,  we  see  in  him  no  other  than  the  "Con- 
summate Hero  "  whom  he  himself  defines. 

Gladstone's  intellectual  powers  alone  might  have  made 
him  one  of  the  foremost  of  English  statesmen,  but  it  is 
through  a  far  higher  power  that  he  has  obtained  popu- 
lar favor,  and  been  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  by  years  of  noble  words  and  still 
nobler  deeds,  too  beneficent  in  their  character,  to  allow 
any  one  to  question  the  motives  which  actuated  them, 
that  Gladstone  has  gained  a  nation's  unbounded  confi- 
dence. 

England  has,  during  the  past  century,  been  stretch- 
ing out  her  hand,  grasping  and  annexing  territory,  and 
dazzling  the  world  with  the  brilliancy  of  her  conquests, 
while  her  affairs  at  home  have  been  positively  neglected 
and  her  policy  to  her  subject  nations  has  been,  to  say 
the  least,  wholly  unworthy  of  a  Christian  nation. 
Newspapers  and  politicians  have  inflated  the  popular 
pride  until  a  sentiment  has  been  created  wholly  averse 
to  reform.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  better  stage  erected 
for  a  moral  hero  and  never  has  one  acted  his  part  more 
consistently  than  Gladstone.  Under  his  administration 
religious  tests  at  the  University  have  been  abolished. 
The  school  system  has  been  reformed  so  that  "cheap  and 
efficient  education  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest  cottage  in  the  land."  Ireland's  wrongs, 
which  have  for  seven  hundred  years  been  ascending  to 
the  ears  of  High  Heaven,  have  been  so  ameliorated  by 
his  different  measures,  that  if  the  spirit  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  be  carried  out,  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  Ireland's  men  of  sense  will  be  more  than  re- 
alized. 

AVhile  these  home  reforms,  of  which  only  the  more 
prominent  have  been  mentioned,  have  occupied  Glad- 
stone's immediate  attention,  and  into  these  he  has  thrown 
the  whole  energy  of  his  being,  it  is  clear  that  the  deplora- 
ble relations  which  exist  between  England  and  her 
subject  nations,  have  ever  been  present  in  his  own 
mind,  from  an  article  written  by  himself  on  Aggres- 
sion. In  this  he  says:  ''England  should  not  annex  any 
more  territory  because  it  is  rarely  effected  except  by 
means  which  are  more  or  less  questionable,  and  which 
tend    to     compromise   English    character.      We   hiive 


no  interest  in  the  nations  already  subject  to  England  ex- 
cept their  well-being  and  what  that  well-being  will 
bring  with  it  in  the  way  of  consequence.  We  have 
wedded  the  fortunes  of  these  countries  and  we  never 
can  in  honor  solicit  a  divorce.  We  are  bound,  therefore, 
in  the  present  and  all  proximate  circumstances  to  study 
the  maintenance  of  our  power  as  a  capital  demand  on 
the  national  honor.  The  capital  agent  in  determining 
finally  whether  our  power  is  or  is  not  to  continue,  will 
be  the  will  of  those  nations  themselves.  The  ques- 
tion who  shall  rule  them  is  by  the  laws  of  right 
one  for  them  to  decide."  "It  is  high  time"  he 
further  adds,  "that  these  truths  pass  from  the  chilly 
atmosphere  of  political  philosophy  into  the  warmth  of 
contact  with  daily  life;  that  they  take  place  amid  the 
working  rules  and  limit  the  daily  practice  of  our  agents 
of  power." 

To  have  advanced  such  a  policy  as  this  in  a  nation 
favorable  to  it  would  have  been  deeuied  the  height  of 
statesmanship,  but  to  advocate  the  discontinuance  of 
annexation  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented  desire  for 
annexation  and  an  inflated  popular  pride;  to  adopt  such 
a  treatment  of  subject  nations  as  has  not  been  heard  of 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  means  to  the 
influential  men  of  England  the  eventual  dismember- 
ment of  the  Emphe,  must  be  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  boldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  philanthropic 
strokes  of  policy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  ascend  one  step  higher,  and 
take  into  consideration  the  moral  rottenness  in  the  En- 
glish politics,  and  the  usual  unpopularity  of  Christian 
politicians,  that  the  moral  hero  approaches  the  place  he 
should  occupy  in  our  minds.  The  source  of  Gladstone's 
power  is  high  Christian  principle.  It  is  this  that  has 
given  him  his  ever  progressive  tendency,  because  it  has 
enabled  him,  when  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  to  say,  "I  am  wrong."  The  grandeur  of  a 
character  who  from  a  sense  of  duty,  will  thus  stoop,  is 
more  fully  appreciated  when  we  try  to  realize  what  the 
world  thinks  of  a  man  who  apologizes,  and  by  how 
much  greater  a  man  is  by  so  much  more  is  it  humiliat- 
ing to  confess  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  "To  err  is  hu- 
man" but  to  confess  it  is  "divine."  It  is  from  this  high 
Christian  principle  that  Gladstone  obtained  the  courage 
to  say  to  the  offended  Austrian  Government,  "I  spoke 
hastily."  This  too  gave  him  the  moral  courage  to  say  to 
the  people  of  England,  when  the  Boers  in  South  Africa 
were  in  revolt,  "You  have  wronged  these  people;  it  is 
your  duty  to  rescind  the  action  taken  a  few  years  ago, 
and  confess  to  them  and  to  the  world  that  you  were  in 
the  wrong."  It  is  this  that  makes  Gladstone  a  Con- 
summate Hero. 

This  is  the  charcter  of  the  man,  "Whose  word,"  says 
an  opponent,  "weighs  more  than  that  of  any  other  living 
statesman;"  who  amid  the  bickering  and  infidelity  of 
the  present  age  has  maintained  steadfast  his  Christian 
principle;  and  during  whose  whole  career  there  has  not 
been  found  a  serious  fault  except  that  he  was  over 
earnest. 
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The  influence  of  such  a  man  for  good  in  English 
politics  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated.  Gladstone  has 
materially  changed  the  whole  English  policy.  He  is 
the  first  of  English  statesmen  who  has  attempted  to 
show  to  the  world  that  the  laws  of  God  are  applicable 
to  nations  no  less  than  to  individuals,  and  are  not  to  be 
set  aside  every  time  they  appear  to  conflict  with  men's 
interests. 

It  is  looking  at  Gladstone  thus,  that  he  towers  aloft, 
and  in  our  gaze  he  becomes  almost  sublime.  Moving 
along  on  this  elevated  plane  he  is  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  corruption.  We  look  in  the  present  for  a 
compeer,  we  look  in  the  past  for  a  compeer,  but  such 
an  one  can  not  be  found.  The  world  knows  of  no 
statesman  in  whom  brilliancy,  intellectual  worth,  and 
moral  excellency  have  been  so  combined. 

But  when,  as  the  years  roll  on  and  public  sentiment 
grows  better,  we  cast  a  backward  glance  with  the  im- 
partial eye  of  posterity,  then  will  the  character  of  the 
popular  hero  be  carried  back  into  shadowy  oblivion, 
while  that  of  the  moral  hero  will  shine  in  all  its  splen- 
dor; then  will  the  character  of  Gladstone  rise  like  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  whose  summit  is  in  the 
clouds  and  to  whose  base  the  sons  of  Erin's  Isle,  the 
world,  aud  the  ages  will  bring  their  homage,  and  which 
time  itself  cannot  destroy. 


ADVANTAGES    OF    NOVEL    READING. 

By  MISS  SOPHIA  RHEA  (Ferry  Hall). 

Novel  reading  is  one  of  those  pastimes,  which  like 
almost  all  amusements,  are  beneficial  if  taken  in  a  mod- 
erate degree  although  injurious  if  carried  to  excess.  It 
not  only  serves  the  purpose  of  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  time  but  leaves  many  pleasant  impressions 
and  much  wholesome  food  for  thought. 

One  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  prosy  if  no  vent  is 
given  to  the  imagination  and  if  one  persues  no  light 
literature.  I  heard  a  lady  say  of  an  educated  but  rather 
retiring  gentleman  who  had  never  read  a  novel:  "He 
seems  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world  and  his  con- 
versation is  prosy  and  uninteresting."  How  one  can 
read  the  character  of  the  author  in  the  characters  lie 
draws  and  in  the  style  he  employs!  How  plainly 
we  can  see  in  the  pleasant  story  of  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  the  gay,  generous,  loving  nature  of  Gold- 
smith, and  in  the  deep  moral  discourses  of  Rasselas 
the  great,  big-worded  Johnson.  Novelists  often  give 
us  in  their  stories  portions  of  their  own  histories,  as 
Dickens  in  David  Copperfield,  Thackeray  in  Olive  New- 
come,  Charlotte  Bronte  in  Jane  E3rre,  and  Miss  Alcott 
in  Jo  of  Little  Women.  So,  also,  they  often  reveal 
their  own  feelings  in  the  words  they  put  into  the 
mouths  of  their  characters. 

Historical  novels  are  especially  useful  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining. Although  not  always  true  to  fact,  we  find 
it  much  pleasanter  to  sit  clown  and  read  one  of  Scott's 
delightful  novels  than  to  study  a  history  on  the  same 
subject.  The  story  form,  too,  helps  us  to  retain  it  in 
the  memory  much  better  than  the  history. 


How  delightful  it  is  as  well  as  instructive,  when  con- 
fined at  home  during  the  summer  months  with  nothing 
to  do,  to  take  a  journey  with  Hawthorne,  or  Washing- 
ton Irving,  whose  graceful  and  vivid  descriptions  make 
us  feel  at  home  in  the  places  which  they  have  visited. 
If  we  are  secluded  and  see  little  of  the  world  outside  of 
our  own  sphere,  how  charming  it  is  to  read  some  novel 
of  Anthony  Trollope,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Mr. 
Howells,  or  any  of  the  modern  novelists.  We  find  a 
new  world  opened  to  us  and  we  seem  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  its  temptations,  pleasures,  and  delights,  without  real- 
ly participating  in  them;  we  can  get  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  world  without  tasting  ourselves.  Sometimes  an 
author  makes  a  specialty  of  one  subject  and  gives  us  in 
pleasant  novel  form  the  result  of  his  study  and  observa- 
tion; as  George  Ebers,  in  his  Egyptian  stories,  and 
George  W.  Cable,  in  his  stories  of  Creole  life.  Such 
works  are  particularly  desirable  and  instructive. 

If  one  is  fond  of  the  stud}'  of  character  novel  read- 
ing affords  ample  scope  for  it.  Take  George  Eliot's  or 
Dickens'  novels  for  instance.  What  finer  character  study 
could  there  be  than  Adam  Bede  or  John  Peerybingle. 
the  rough  yet  tender  Carrier?  If  one  is  inclined  to 
melancholy  and  to  thinking  too  much  of  self  and 
self's  needs,  what  a'diverson  it  is  to  read  one  of  the 
Bronte  novels  for  instance.  Following  the  heroine 
through  her  various  experiences,  sympathizing  with 
her  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  are  drawn  so  true 
to  life  that  we  can  see  the  woman  writer  through  it  all. 
one  becomes  at  length  so  absorbed  as  to  forget  self  in 
the  interest  aroused  for  the  heroine. 

Who  can  say  that  novels  are  without  their  moral 
teaching?  Who,  after  reading  Dickens'  Mutual  Friend 
or  Christmas  Carol,  can  be  miserly?  Or  who  will  not 
strive  after  true  unselfishness,  after  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Ham,  the  rough  fisher,  or  Tom  Pinch, 
whose  self-denial  is  so  touchingly  portrayed?  Who 
can  help  being  cheerful  after  meeting  Sam  Weller,  who 
gives  us  so  many  hearty  laughs,  or  Mark  Tapley,  who 
wanted  to  have  the  hardest  time  and  be  in  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  "so  there'd  be  some  credit  in  being 
jolly?"  And  what  girl  has  read  Miss  Alcott's  healthy, 
natural  stories  without  determining  to  make  the  most 
of  herself  and  be  a  true  little  woman?  Novels  have 
done  much  good  in  attacking  social  wrongs;  Mrs.  Stowe 
speaks  boldly  from  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  for  redress  of 
the  grievance  of  slavery,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Miss 
Edg worth  expose  the  hollowness  and  sham  of  society 
in   their  times. 

Perhaps  in  the  above  undue  importance  may  seem  to 
be  given  to  novel  reading,  but  it  really  is  a  neccessary 
element  in  one's  education.  While  we  should  be  care- 
ful in  selecting  our  reading  matter, — for  what  we  read 
and  think  has  largely  to  do  with  forming  our  charac- 
ters—still we  consider  those  as  very  narrow  minded, 
who  exclude  all  novels  from  the  list  of  proper  litera- 
ture, and  the  reading  of  them  from  the  class  of  inno- 
cent amusements.  And  though  we  do  not  think  they 
deserve  any  compassion,  we  cannot  help  but  pity  them 
when  we  think  from  what  a  vast  store  of  real  knowl- 
edge, information  and  amusement  they  are  excluding 
themselves. 
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UNIVERSITY   ITEMS. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Professor  Woods  has  charge  of  the  Academy. 
Wanted. — A  piano  or  organ  for  the  College  Chapel. 
Professor  Hyslop  takes  the  Senior  class  of  Ferry  Hall 
in  Psychology. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  intends  to  celebrate  the  approaching 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Association. 

Under 'the  auspices  of  the  Athenean  Literary  Society 
the  Chicago  Male  Quartette,  assisted  by  Miss  Edith 
Elliott  gave  an  entertainment  in  the  church,  Thursday 
evening,  February  23.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  occa- 
sion. 

The  Zeta  Epsilon  Society  met  in  their  new  room  for 
the  first  time  February  24th.  Each  boy  took  his  own 
chair  with  him.  They  had  one  of  the  best  meetings  of 
the  term  and  enjoyed  the  room  immensely.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Athenean  and  some  others  were  present  as 
guests. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago,  lectured  for  the  benefit  of  the  Zeta 
Epsilon  Society,  February  2.  The  subject  of  the  lecture 
was  "Samuel  Adams,  the  Hero  of  American  Independ- 
ence." As  large  an  audience  as  could  be  expected  at- 
tended the  lecture  and  all  seemed  well  pleased  with  it. 
On  the  evening  of  February  9,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
entertained  the  college  students  at  their  home.  The 
entertainment  was  social  and  literary  in  its  character, 
closing  with  social  worship.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
have  not  forgotten  that  they  were  once  young  them- 
selves, and  they  understand  well  the  art  of  entertaining 
young  people. 

The  Young  ladies  of  Mitchell  Hall  gave  a  W  asking- 
ton1  s  birthday  reception  to  a  company  of  young  people 
from  the  University  and  town.  The  ladies  know  what 
delights  the  heart  of  the  average  school-boy  and  dur- 
ing the  evening  choice  refreshments  were  served.  Sev- 
eral ladies  and  one  gentleman  appeared  in  costume  of 
ye  olden  time. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  gave  the  citizens  of  Lake 
Forest,  and  the  students  the  opportunity  of  spending 
the  evening  of  Friday,  Feb.  10,  very  pleasantly  at  Ferry 
Hall.  Several  very  fine  tableuax  were  provided,  of 
which  the  Magic  Mirror  and  the  Vintage  Scene  are 
specially  worthy  of  mention.  These  were  followed  by 
an  amusing  Broom  Drill  under  the  command  of  Miss 
McClanahan  as  Captain,  which  gave  promise  of  the 
sort  of  soldiers  which  may  be  expected  when  the  agi- 
tators shall  have  succeeded  in  securing  all  their  rights 
to  the  ladies.  Though  the  time  of  preparation  was 
short,  the  parts  were  all  well  carried. 

The  evening  closed  with  an  auction  sale  of  equip- 
ments, and  if  we  can  judge  from  the  lively  bidding,  all 
Lake  Forest  will  be  thoroughly  swept  for  a  while.  Even 
the  College  and  Academy  secured  brooms  enough  to 
remove  all  traces  of  dirt  from  room  atid  hall.  We  hope 
the  ladies  will  try  again  at  no  distant  day. 


Illinois  expended 
lie  schools. 


3,735,478  last  year  upon  her  pub- 


The  student  should  study  himself,  the  relation  to  so- 
ciety, to  nature  and  art  —  and  above  all,  in  all,  and 
through  all  these,  he  should  study  the  relations  of  him- 
self, society,  nature  and  art,  to  God  the  author  of  them 
all.— James  A.  Garfield. 

At  the  Ancient  Arabic  University  of  Cairo  students 
receive  free  instruction  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  versifica- 
tion, logic,  theology,  religious,  moral  and  civil  law,  and 
devote  much  time  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
the  Koran.  The  number  of  students  is  from  1,500  to 
2,000. 

The  Amherst  experiment  is  exciting  considerable  in- 
terest among  the  thoughtful,  and  its  workings  will  be 
carefully  watched.  College  government  is  seldom  a 
delightful  task  to  any  concerned,  and  a  new  and  im- 
proved method  of  securing  the  desired  results  with  less 
friction  will  be  gratefully  welcomed  by  all. 

The  University  of  Virginia  is  to  have  an  astronomical 
department,  the  observatory  for  which  is  now  in  course 
of  erection.  In  1877.  Mr.  Leander  J.  McCormick,  of 
Chicago,  presented  to  the  University  his  great  refract- 
ing telescope,  which  cost  him  $50,000,  on  condition  that 
a  sufficient  sum  be  raised  to  build  the  observatory  and 
endow  the  chair  of  astronomy.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  alumni  $93,000  were  raised,  $25,000  of  which  were 
donated  by  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  an  additional 
$18,000  by  Mr.  McCormick  himself.  The  name  of  the 
observatory  will  be  "The  Leander  McCormick  Observa- 
tory."—  Wyoming  Monthly. 

Classical  Text-Books  Edited  by  Sam'l  foods,  M.  1, 

PRINCIPAL  OF  LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY. 


The  Philippic  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  I.,  II.,  III., 
■with  notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life  of  Demosthe- 
nes, digesta  per  annos.  Toronto,  Adam  Stevenson  &  Co., 
1866. 

Vergil,  iENEiD,  Book  II.  and  Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.,  with 
copious  notes  and  Grammatical  References  to  Harkness' 
Grammar.     Toronto,  Adam  Stevenson  &  Co.,  1873. 

CiESAR,  Bellttm  Britannicum,  with  Grammatical  References, 
and  a  Vocabulary  giving  the  derivation  of  each  word.  To- 
ronto, W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  1881. 

In  Press  and  to  be  published  during  the  incoming  summer: 
Homer,  II.  Books  IV.  and  VI.,  with  Vocabulary.  Notes  and 
Grammatical    References. 

Also,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  II.  and  V.,with  Vocab- 
ulary and  References. 

The  Books  hitherto  published  by  Prof.  Woods  have  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  editions  throughout  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY  TEXT-BOOKS. 

i. 
CHRISTIAN    ETHIC  !S: 

On,  The  Thue  Mokal  Manhood  and  Life  op  Duty. 
A  text-book  tor  Schools  and  Colleges;  by  D.  8.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral   Science  in  Yale  and  other  leading  Colleges. 
"I  wish  it  were  the  text- book  lor  the  country,    in   private   and   public  life." — General  J.  M. 
Chamberlain,  Ex-Oov.  of  Maine  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WIIY    FOUR   GOSPELS: 

Ok.  The  Gospel  for  all  the  Wokld. 
A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in  the  study  of  the   Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better    understanding    of   the    Gospels.    "Adapted    for    use    as    a    text-book    in 
Biblical  Instruction  in   Schools,  Colleges  and  Seminaries."    By  President    Greg- 
ory.     Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."—Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme.  It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposi- 
tion of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  writings  and  their  writers."— Dr.  J.  G.  Butler, 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 

III. 

PEACT1CAL   LOGIC: 

Or,  The  Art  of  Thinking. 

By  President  Gregory.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

"This  is  an  eminently  practical  text-book  ia  Logic."    National  Journal  of  Education. 

"This  is  the  most  practical  book  ever  written  on  this  difficult,  but  important  subject."  Indi- 
ana School  Journal. 

"The  work  exhibits  clearly  the  hand  of  the  practical  educator."    Presbyterian  Journal. 

"Not  only  the  most  usable  text-book  on  logic  we  know  of,  but  one  of  the  best  text-books  we 
have  seen  on  any  subject."    New  York  School  Bulletin. 

IV. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the  German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  St.,  Professor  of  the  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Lake 
Forest  University.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

V. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  La  Boy  F. 
Griffin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"After  a  thorough  examination,  the  Board  has  accepted  Prof.  Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy  for 
use  in  our  schools."  Charles  Smedley,  Bauer,  Mich. 

"Wisely  adapted  to  the  demands  of  Normal  and  Public  Schools Clear,  concise  and  logical 

in  subject-matter  and  method  of  treatment."  Geo.  P.  Beard,  California,  Pa. 

"An  admirable  book.  The  principles  of  Physics  are  stated  clearly  and  concisely;  the  de- 
scriptive parts  are  plain  and  easy  to  understand,  the  style  is  fresh  and  vigorous." 

O.  B.  Merrill,  High  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

VI. 

LECTURE  NOTES  IN  CHEMISTRY: 

By  Professor  Griffin.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  mere  hand-book  of  about  100  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to  relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 

VII. 

M.   TULLI    CICERONIS 
CATO  MAIOR  DE  SENCTUTE,  LAELIUS  BE  AMICITIA. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  S.  Reid,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University  of  London.    American 
Edition,  Revised  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity.    John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston.  (Ready  in  May.) 


Mines  Brothers, 


JAMES  HARDINGE, 

manufacturer  of 


.TAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in 


-DEALERS  IN- 


Fresh,  Salted  &  Smoked  Meats, 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Lowest  Prices.       Prompt  Free  Delivery. 


RICHARD  ATTERIDGE. 


—DEALER  IN— 


Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods, 


Goceries  and  Provisions, 


And,  in  fact,  everything  kept  in  a  nrBt-elaBS 


GENERAL  STORE, 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at 

the  lowest  figures  and  delivered 

FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


W.  H.  STRIPE, 

House  Decorator, 

IMITATOR  OF 

Fancy  Woods  &  Marbles, 

SIGN  WEITEE  AND  GRAINEE, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


House  Painting,  Calsomining,  Paper 

Hanging,  &c.     Carriage  and 

Buggy  Painting. 


FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,      DRY  GOODS.  FINE  GROCERIES,         Fnnutnre  re-varnished  and  polished 

Opposite  Depot, 


Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

Invisible  patching  and  all  kinds  of  repairing 
promptly  done. 

JOSEPH  O'NEILL, 

—DEALER  IN— 

STOVES,    TINWARE.    PUMPS, 

LAUNDRY  T300DS,  &c. 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,    ILLINOIS. 

*S*Repairing  of   all  kinds  on  short  notice.  *£• 


Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Gaps,  Drugs,  Medicines, 

CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS,  Ac, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock, 
believing  all  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  then- 
interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied 
with  all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 


I  most  respectfully  beg  to  state  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Lake  Forest  and  neighboring 
towns  that  I  have  a  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge in  all  those  branches  above  mentioned, 
having  had  an  experience  of  more  than  3->  years 
in  England,  and  this  country.  Having  built  a 
shop  opposite  the  Depot,  I  am  especially  pre- 
pared for  fine  Carriage  and  Buggy  Painting. 

Thankful  for  past  patronage  I  hope  by  close 
attention  to  business,  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  the  same 

Address  by  mail,  Box  ins. 


z\ 
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A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

EXPENSES. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 

about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the 

College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 

to  the  students  when  necessary. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 
Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table: 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and   North- 
western Railroad. 

Leave  for  Chicago,  Arrive  from  Chicago. 


6:25     "     ... 

6:20    "     ... 

7:01    "    ,.. 

7  :50    "     . . . 

6:18    " 

9:iy    "    ... 

...♦Mail,  Thro'      " 

9:10  a.  m. 

12:40  P.  M.. 

12:30P.M. 

2:66     " 

...tExp.,  thro' 

*11:47  A.  M. 

6:05    "     ... 

...♦Mail,     " 

9 :40  A.  M. 

♦Dally  except  Sunday;  tDatly;  §Sunday  only. 


ACADEMY. 


The  Board  have  secured  the  services  of 
PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  WOODS,  A.  M., 
as  Principal.  Professor  Woods  was  for  fourteen 
years  Principal  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute, 
or  Preparatory  School  to  Queen's  College,  the 
great  Presbyterian  College  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  on  the  Continent  to  make  the  Academy 
what  its  Trustees  propose  that  it  shall  be  made, 
—a  Classical  School  which  shall  give  a  prepa- 
ration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


FERRY    HALL. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 


unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 


COLLEGE. 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  the  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  standard  of  the  best  Eastern  Colleges  will 
be  maintained. 

Spring  Term  will  open  Wednesday,  Apr,  5, 1882, 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 
THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 
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REMOVAL  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  INDIF- 
FERENCE. 

How  is  the  present  extraordinary  indifference  of  Pres- 
byterians to  Presbyterian  higher  education  to  be  re- 
moved? This  is  one  of  the  most  important  practical 
questions  now  before  our  Church.  Its  answer  involves 
the  application  of  the  same  common  sense  principles 
that  are  effective  in  all  such  cases.  Ignorance  must  be 
removed  by  the  diffusion  of  clear  knowledge;  apathy 
must  be  displaced  by  the  presentation  of  efficient  mo- 
tives; inactivity  must  give  way  before  well-planned  and 
rightly  directed  effort.  These  are  the  three  stages  in 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  which  must  be  done  if  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  not  to  be  crippled  or  wrecked. 
Let  us  consider  them  in  their  order. 

1.  The  general  ignorance  on  this  subject  must  be  re- 
moved by  the  diffusion  of  clear  knowledge.  Men  will 
be  indifferent  on  any  subject  just  as  long  as  they  see  no 
reason  for  being  otherwise.  In  this  condition  they 
have  nothing  to  be  interested  in,  nothing  to  feel  about. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  large  has  been  practically  without  information  on  the 
subject  of  Presbyterian  College  Education.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  interest  was  at  its  height.  Informa- 
tion on  the  subject  was  being  widely  scattered.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Old  School  branch  was  vig- 
orously pushing  its  broad  and  far-reaching,  if  somewhat 
visionary,  scheme,  under  the  enthusiastic  and  consum- 
mate leadership  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cortland  Van  Rensselaer, 
who  had  consecrated  all  the  influence  of  his  fine  culture, 
high  social  position  and  great  wealth  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  laid  down  his  life.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  School  branch  was  pushing 
its  work,  which  reached  .  its  greatest  efficiency 
under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thornton  Mills,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  men  ever  con- 
nected with  that  branch  of  our  Church.  In  the 
language  of  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  there-uui'el  Presbyterian  Church. — ''Cort- 
land Van  Rensselaer  and  Thornton  Mills  took  counsel 
together."  The  two  branches  wore  drawing  together 
and  preparing  to  co-operate  in  this  work.     Ten  years 


more  added  to  the  lives  of  these  men,  under  favoring  in- 
fluences, would  apparently  have  so  enlightened  and 
roused  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  the  endowments 
for  the  needed  Schools  and  Colleges  would  have  been 
forthcoming.  Providence,  for  reasons  mysterious  to 
us,  ordered  the  event  otherwise.  Sectional  antagonisms 
increased;  the  war-cloud  gathered;  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer 
was  struck  down  in  1860  and  Dr.  Mills  soon  followed: 
the  Civil  War  swept  over  the  country;  many  of  the 
Presbyterian  institutions  for  higher  education  were 
utterly  wrecked  and  the  remainder  crippled;  and  we 
have  had  almost  twenty-five  years  of  ignorance  and  in- 
difference, the  results  of  which  have  been  presented  in 
termer  numbers  of  this  Review. 

In  these  twenty-five  years  most  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  active  business  men  have  come  upon  the 
stage.  The  Great  West  has  practically  come  into  ex- 
istence and  taken  its  place  in  the  Nation  during  that 
time.  Naturally  the  darkness  on  the  subject  of  Church 
education  is  well  nigh  Egyptian  throughout  this  great 
region.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  adequate 
agency  for  diffusing  information  on  the  subject.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  members  of  our  Church  in  the  North- 
west know  next  to  nothing  about  the  Presbyterian 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Northwest,  a  majority  of 
them  scarcely  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  in- 
stitutions. 

There  is  needed  a  new  revival  of  interest  in  education 
in  our  Church,  and  the  dissemination  of  information  is 
absolutely  essential  to  this.  Various  agencies  will  be 
needed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Church  Edu- 
cation, appointed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  will 
devise  some  plan  having  this  end  in  view.  The  Church 
at  large  needs  a  definite  policy,  broad  and  far-reaching, 
abreast  of  the  times  and  worthy  of  her  history  and  in- 
fluence. The  next  General  Assembly  should  outline 
this  policy  and  put  it  in  operatiou  at  once.  The  Synods 
and  Presbyteries  should  rouse  themselves  to  meet  the 
great  emergency.  The  ministry  should  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  people  and  keep  it  before  them.  The 
Schools  and  Colleges  themselves  should  join  heartily 
and  persistently  in   this  work  of  diffusing  the  needed 
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knowledge.  The  Presbyterian  religious  journals  should 
devote  large  space  to  this  object,  and  the  secular  jour- 
nals should  be  used  so  far  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  all  this  we  think  that  a  Presbyterian 
Educational  Journal,  for  the  Great  West,  should  be  es- 
tablished and  sustained,  by  our  educational  institutions, 
at  Chicago  as  the  great  centre  of  life,  to  get  before  the 
Church  the  facts  concerning  the  various  fields  embrac- 
ing the  25,000,000  of  people  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Indianapolis.  This  would  furnish  an  adequate  organ 
for  the  great  cause,  in  the  region  where  the  interests 
are  most  vital. 

In  these  various  ways  every  minister,  elder  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  has  any  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject  should  keep  up  the  work  of  agita- 
tion, till  the  ignorance  throughout  the  whole  Church 
shall  be  dissipated.  This  will  remove  the  indifference 
and  prepare  the  way  for  intelligent  interest. 

2.  The  apathy  of  the  Presbyterians  must  be  dis- 
placed by  the  presentation  of  efficient  motives,  in  con- 
nection with  the  information  given. 

Intelligent  men  will  not  do  anything  till  they  find 
it  to  be  worth  doing.  Presbyterians  must  be  led  to  see 
that  this  grand  work  of  higher  Christian  education 
through  our  Schools  and  Colleges  is  worth  doing, — nay, 
better  worth  doing  than  any  other  work  the  Church 
has  to  do  at  the  present  day  excepting  the  direct  work 
of  saving  souls.  The  future  ministry  of  our  Church 
depends  upon  it.  The  cause  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  depends  upon  it.  The  character  of  the  civili- 
zation we  are  to  leave  for  our  children  will  depend  upon 
it.  If  a  broad-minded,  large-hearted  Presbyterian  man 
of  wealth  wants  to  be  a  permanent  benefactor  to  the 
Church  and  the  race  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  he 
can  accomplish  that  end  so  well  as  by  aiding  and  estab- 
lishing the  Schools  and  Colleges  needed  by  our  beloved 
Church.  When  sensible  men  are  brought  to  see  that 
this  work  of  education  is  the  one  of  those  best  of  all 
worth  the  doing,  the  apathy  will  give  way,  and  we  may 
expect  them  to  be  ready  to  accept  of  wise  guidance  in 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done. 

3.  The  present  inactivity  of  Presbyterians  must  be 
displaced  by  well-planned  and  rightly  directed  efforts 
in  doing  what  needs   to  be  done. 

What  Presbyterians  need  most  of  all  is  to  set  about 
doing  something.  Effort  in  a  good  cause  begets  the 
desire  for  enlarged  effort.  More  become  interested  in 
that  which  costs  them  something,— the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  the  aching  of  the  muscles,  the  opening  of  the 
purse,  the  denial  of  some  selfish  enjoyment  for  some 
great  moral  end. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  present  time 
in  the  history  of  Lake  Forest  University  is  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  friends  among  the  ministers 
to  do  something  substantial  toward  its  endowment. 
One  of  them  has  proposed  to  give  8200  for  five  years, 
on  condition  that  two-thirds  of  the  active  ministry,  in 
the  Synods  heretofore  interested  in  the  University, 
shall  do  something  towards  this  work.     Another  has 


proposed  to  give  $1,500  in  the  next  three  years  for 
scholarship  purposes.  Others  have  offered  $200,  $100, 
etc.,  a  year  for  five  years;  and  others  smaller  sums.  It 
is  a  noble  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  one 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  endowment  of  a 
permanent  Chair  of  Biblical  Instruction  and  Christian 
Evidences.  Such  giving  and  self-denial  will  make  the 
University  dear  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  to  the  ministry 
of  our  Church,  and  give  them  a  practical  interest  in 
shaping  and  molding  the  institution  for  Christ  and  his 
Church. 

Similar  work  in  its  behalf,  by  the  Presbyterian  men 
of  wealth  in  the  Northwest,  will  open  their  eyes  to  larger 
views  of  the  great  work  to  be  done  and  will  break  the 
spell  of  sluggishness  that  has  been  so  long  upon  them. 
$250,000  more,  built  at  the  present  time  into  such  a 
monument  of  education  as  is  contemplated  at  Lake  For- 
est, will  so  interest  the  givers  as  to  bring  the  Univer- 
sity several  times  that  sum  in  the  next  ten  years. 

What  is  needed  is  information  concerning  what  is  to 
be  done;  the  impelling  power  of  motives  drawn  from 
something  worth  the  doing;  and  the  practical  commit- 
tal to  the  task  in  beginning  earnestly  to  do  what  ought 
to  be  done.  With  the  ignorance,  apathy  and  inactivity 
will  pass  away  the  reproach  of  indifference  which  now 
rests  upon  our  beloved  Church. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  the  following  books 
— the  gifts  of  generous  friends — have  been  added  to  the 
University  Library.  It  is  hoped  that  the  example  of 
those  who  have  already  contributed  for  this  purpose 
will  be  followed  by  others,  for  there  is  no  department  of 
the  institution  in  which  there  is  greater  need  of  imme- 
diate aid  than  library.  Both  students  and  faculty  are 
hampered  and  perplexed  by  lack  of  reference  books 
to  an  extent  difficult  for  those  who  have  never  been  in 
a  like  position  to  realize. 

Ancient     Philosophy Mayor. 

History  of  Philosophy Sweater. 

"  "  "  Tennemann  and  Morell. 

Stoics,  Epicureans  and   Sceptics Zeller. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy Butler. 

The  Holy  Koman  Empire Bryce. 

History  of  Rome.    3  vols  Dm*. 

History  of  Rome Arnold. 

"         "    Greece Cox. 

The  Romans  in  Britain Coote. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin Wordsworth. 

Philological  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin Bauer. 

Latin  Synonyms *, Ramshorn. 

Latin  Grammar,    2  vols Roby. 

Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations Bohn. 

Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and  Poetic,  translated  by Buckley. 

"        Politics   and    Economics Walford. 

Boetius,  translated  by Fox. 

Epictetus,        "        "     Long. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus Long. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers: 

Csesar     Trollope. 

Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius Davie*. 

Cicero Collins. 

Horace Martin. 

Juvenal Walford. 

Livy Collins. 

Ovid Church. 

Plautus  and  Terence Collins. 

Pliny's  Letters. Church  and  Brodribb. 

Tncitus Donne. 

Vergil Collins. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD. 

At  its  last  meeting,  in  the  Sherman  House  Club 
Room,  Chicago,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lake  For- 
est University  determined  upon  and  constituted  various 
Standing  Committees,  in  order  to  secure  more  intelli- 
gent and  effective  work.  The  following  are  the  Stand- 
ing Committees: 

1.  A  Finance  Committee. 

2.  A  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

3.  An  Instruction  Committee. 

4.  An  Executive  Committee. 

To  these  Committees  are  to  be  referred  for  considera- 
tion the  various  interests  of  the  University. 

The  Finance  Committee  consists  of  five  members  of 
the  Board,  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  financial  world, 
who  will  have  charge  of  all  endowment  and  permanent 
funds  and  of  their  investment ;  of  the  work  of  fixing  upon 
and  carrying  out  a  sound  financial  policy;  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  this,  of  nominating  to  the  Board  for  its  ac- 
tion a  suitable  Treasurer. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  consists  of  five 
members  of  the  Board,  of  large  business  capacity  and 
experience,  who  will  be  charged  with  maintaining  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  financial  needs  of  the 
University  from  year  to  year,  examining  into  and  re- 
porting upon  its  expenses;  with  devising  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  Board  ways  and  means  for  meeting  deficits 
or  increased  expenditures  which  may  become  necessary; 
and  with  devising  and  recommending  such  agencies  as 
may  be  needed  in  the  work. 

The  Instruction  Committee  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
collegiate  education,  who  shall  keep  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  educational  workings  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  institution;  shall  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  claims  of  candidates  for  the  places  of 
Principals  and  Professors:  shall  require  annual  reports 
of  the  departments  from  the  Professors  and  Principals, 
and  of  any  original  investigation  or  work;  and  shall 
consider  and  recommend  to  the  Board  from  time  to 
time  the  increased  educational  appliances  needed,  in 
the  way  of  apparatus,  library,  etc.,  and  any  additional 
departments  that  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers, including  the  President  of  the  University  and  the 
President  of  the  Board,  the  majority  to  be  residents  of 
Lake  Forest  and  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
institution,  who  shall  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the 
institution,  in  its  several  departments,  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  except  so  far 
as  such  affairs  may  have  been  referred  by  the  Board  to 
other  parties. 

By  this  organization  it  is  hoped  that  the  Board  will 
be  able  to  secure  the  careful  and  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  all  the  interests  of  the  University,  by  the  mem- 
bers best  fitted  to  deal  with  each. 


DISSERTATIONS. 

Department  of  Latin,   Spring  Term, 
i.   sophomore  class. 

Subject,  Roman  Literature. 
Introductory — General  View  of  Roman  Literature . . .  Apr.    7 

a.  The  Ante- Classical  Period. 

The  Roman  Drama  and  Dramatists Wibt    Apr.  14 

The  Early  Roman  Satire Hill  . .  Apr!  14 

b.  The  Golden  Age. 

Cicero Henderson.  .Apr.  21 

Caesar  Apr.  21 

Nepos  and  Sallust Hotchkiss  . .  Apr.  28 

Lucretius Hillis.  Apr.  28 

Vergil Miss  Anderson  . .  May    6 

Horace,  with  a  comparison  between 

the  Ars  Poetica  and  the  Poetics  of 

Aristotle Miss  Dickinson  . .  May    5 

Ovid,  Catullus  and  Tibullus May  12 

Livy Miss  Badger.  .May  12 

c.  The  Decline. 

Lucan Miss  Samuels  . .  May  19 

Juvenal  and  Persiua Woodhull.  .May  19 

Statius  and  Silius  Italicus May  19 

Martial May  26 

The  Elder,  and  the  Younger,  Pliny Starrett.  .May  26 

Tacitus May  26 

Seneca June    2 

Quintilian Miss  Reid.  .June    2 

Ausonius  and  Claudianus June    9 

Suetonius  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus June    9 

Boetius Miss  Lamson  . .  June    9 

The  Roman  Jurists June  16 

Supplementary  Topics. 

The  Patristic  Latin  Literature June  16 

The  Latin  Writings  of  the  Middle  Ages June  16 

The  Influence  of  the  Roman  Literature  upon  the 

Literatures  and  Life  of  Modern  Times June  16 

General  References. 
The  Histories  of  Roman  Literature  by  Teuffel, 
Cruttwell,  Dunlop,  Bender,  l'Abbe  Drioux;  An- 
cient Classics  for  English  Readers,  Latin  Authors 
in  11  volumes;  Bonn's  Translations  of  Authors  not 
read  in  the  course;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy and  Mythology;  Chapters  and  references  in 
the  Histories  of  Rome  by  Ihne,  Mommsen,  Arnold, 
Liddell,  Leighton,  Merivale,  and  in  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  Ritter's  History  of 
Philosophy,  Vol.  IV.;  Sellar's  Roman  Poets  of  the 
Republic. 
II.     FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Subject,  Roman  Civilization. 

The  Roman  Home Miss  Barrett.  Apr.  14 

"        "        Religion Miss  Balch.  .Apr.  21 

Roman  Education Barr.  Apr.  28 

"      Amusements Crozier.  .May    5 

"      Professional  Life Shtels.  .May  12 

"      Trades  and  Commerce Lowe.  May  19 

"      Military  Tactics McNeill.  .May  26 

"      Art Miss  Badger.  .June    2 

"      Law Vance. June   9 

General  References. 
Smith's  Dictionaries;  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman 
Antiquities;  Becker's  Gallus;  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  Fiske's  Eschenburg's  Manual 
of  Classical  Literature;  Coulanges' Ancient  City;  Lord's 
Old  Roman  World;  The  notes  to  MacLeane's  Horace: 
The  Histories  of  Rome  by  Ihne,  Mommsen,  Arnold, 
Liddell,  Leighton,  Merivale;  Gibbon's  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall;  Merivale's  Conversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  I.; 
Luebke's  History  of  Art;  Winckelman's  History  of  An- 
cient Art;  Lessing's  Laocoon,  chapters  5  —  9;  Flax- 
man's  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  Lee.  9;  Maine's  Ancient 
Law;  Hadley's  Introduction  to  the  Roman  Law;  Hun- 
ter's Introduction  to  the  Roman  Law. 
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UNA  AND  DUESSA  IN  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

"A  lovely  Lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  than  snow; 
Yet  she  much  whiter ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vale,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw." 

"He  had  a  faire  companion  of  his  way, 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

Purfled  with  gold  and  pearls  of  rich  assay ; 

And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  hed 

Shee  more,  with  crowns  and  owches  garnished, 

The  which  her  lavish  lovers  to  her  gave ; 

Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspred 

With  tinsell  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave, 

Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bels  and  bosses  brave 

With  fair  disport  and  courting  dalliance, 

She  entertainde  her  lover  all  the  way." 

Una  and  Duessa,  Truth  and  Falsehood  are  here  pictured 
before  us.  The  one,  by  her  pure,  simple  and  unassum- 
ing attire  reveals  her  character.  The  other,  by  her  showy 
dress  and  gay  demeanor  strives  to  conceal  her  real  char- 
acter. In  the  one,  simple  truth  shines  out  in  all  its 
purity.  In  the  other,  falsehood  is  concealed  under  the 
gay  exterior.  Una,  in  her  trials,  discouragements,  con- 
flicts, and  final  success,  well  represents  truth,  the  opposi- 
tion it  receives,  its  sure  progress  and  its  final  triumph. 
Duessa,  in  her  plottings  and  enchantments,  in  her  at- 
tempts to  counteract  the  good  influence  of  Una,  in 
her  short  lived  triumph,  and  her  final  defeat,  well  ex- 
emplifies the  power  and  pernicious  effect  of  falsehood, 
its  apparent  goodliness,  and  its  inevitable  overthrow. 

We  first  see  Una  in  companionship  with  the  Red- 
cross  Knight.  Under  her  patronage,  he  is  undertaking  a 
great  adventure,  the  slaying  of  a  "Dragon  horrible  and 
stern,"  the  emblem  of  Satan.  Una  is  the  Knight's 
adviser,  his  encourager,  his  guide,  and  finally,  his 
savior.  It  is  by  reason  of  her  persistent  faithfulness 
that  he  safely  survives  all  dangers,  succeeds  in  overcom- 
ing evil,  and  becomes  inseparably  joined  to  truth. 

Courage,  faith,  perseverance,  loyalty,  are  innate  ele- 
ments of  Una's  character.  What  courage  she  exhibits 
in  danger!  What  faith  amidst  discouragements!  We 
see  her  brave  Knight  attacking  the  dragon.  Error;  we 
see  him  completely  enfolded  in  the  coils  of  the  monster, 
well  nigh  discouraged,  almost  vanquished.  It  is  at  this 
moment,  the  moment  when  Truth  needs  to  assert  itself 
against  Error,  that  Una  steps  forward,  with  her  encour- 
aging words  and  stimulating  presence.  "Add  faith  unto 
your  force  and  be  not  faint"  are  the  words  which  inspire 
him  with  new  strength  and  invincible  power. 

Behold  Duessa!  the  embodiment  of  falsehood  and  de- 
ceit. We  first  see  her,  as  the  companion  of  Sansfoy. 
How  appropriate  the  companionship:  Unbelief  atteneded 
by  Falsehood! 

"He  had  a  faire  companion  of  his  wav, 
A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red." 

Aptly  is  deceit  represented  in  this  guise.  In  reality  a 
disgusting  old  hag,  not  only  possessing  no  attractions, 
but  absolutely  hideous,  deformed  and  repulsive!  Still, 
here  we  see  her  in  the  garb  of  a  goodly  lady.  The 
scarlet  robe  and  jeweled  mitre  are  her  passports  to  favor 
and  attention. 

In  accordance  with  her  character,  she  styles  herself 


Fidessa  (faithful).  "False  Duessa  called  Fidessa  and 
so  supposed  to  be."  Her  conduct  toward  her  Knight 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Una's,  and  well  accords 
with  her  faithless  character.  Instead  of  staying  to 
encourage  and  aid  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  soon 
as  she  sees  him  fall,  "she  from  him  flees  with  all  her 
power."  From  the  nature  of  her  own  character,  she  is 
intolerant  both  of  Holiness  and  Truth.  Her  aim  is 
either  to  circumvent  the  efforts  of  Truth  in  behalf  of 
Holiness,  to  contaminate  him  by  her  influence,  and  so 
turn  him  from  his  high  purpose,  or  to  bring  about  his 
destruction.  To  this  end  she  devotes  herself.  With 
winsome  ways,  and  captivating  words,  she  deceives  him, 
so  that  "In  his  falsed  fancy  he  her  takes  to  be  the 
fairest  wight,  that  lived  yet."  Subtly  weaving  about 
him  the  meshes  of  her  web,  she  lures  him  on,  conducts 
him  to  the  sinful  house  of  Pride,  and  subjects  him  to 
the  influences  there.  Finding  she  has  little  power  to 
turn  him  from  his  high  purpose,  she  resolves  upon  his 
destruction.  At  a  fatal  moment,  when  she  finds  him 
indolently  resting  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  of  idle- 
ness, his  christian  armor  thrown  aside,  himself  given 
up  to  ease  and  indifference,  "Both  careless  of  health  and 
of  his  fame,"  at  this  moment,  when  he  is  unable  to 
cope  with  a  strong  assailant,  she  delivers  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Giant   Orgoglio. 

It  is  Una  who  comes  to  his  aid;  it  is  through  her 
that  he  is  rescued  from  the  dungeon  where  he  is  thrown 
by  Orgoglio;  it  is  she  who  saves  him  from  self-destruc- 
tion, when  brought  to  the  verge  of  despair  by  religious 
melancholy;  it  is  she  who  leads  him  to  the  house  of 
Holiness,  where  instructed  in  the  Christian  virtues, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  "he  is  taught  repentance  and 
the  way  to  heavenly  bliss." 

Una,  ever  faithful,  ever  courageous,  ever  true! 
Duessa,  always  faithtless,  always  cowardly,  always 
false!  We  do  see  one  act  of  Duessa's  which  we  might 
construe  into  bravery,  did  we  not  see  a  selfish  motive 
underneath.  When  Orgoglio  is  wounded,  she  hastens 
to  his  relief;  not  from  any  consideration  for  him,  how- 
ever, but  because  she  saw  the  evil  misfortune  that  dan- 
gered  her  estate. 

Duessa's  fall  begins  with  the  defeat  of  Orgoglio. 
When  she  realizes  she  is  a  captive,  her  aims  thwarted, 
her  arts  no  longer  of  any  avail,  her  power  ended,  the 
feeling  of  despair  over-powers  her;  she  casts  to  the 
ground  her  golden  cup,  the  instrument  of  her  magic, 
she  throws  aside  her  crowned  mitre; 

"Such  piercing  griefe  her  stubborn  hart  did  wound. 
That  she  could  not  endure  that  doleful  stound." 

Thus  foiled  in  her  attempt,  humbled  when  at  the  height 
of  her  pride,  her  fall  witnessed  by  her  rival,  Duessa  is, 
indeed,  in  a  pitiful  plight. 

Wise,  severe,  and  merited  is  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  her  by  Una: 

"'To  doe  her  die,'  quoth  Una,  'were  despite 

And  shame  to  avenge  so  weake  an  enimy ; 

But  spoile  her  of  her  scarlet  robe,  and  let  her  fly.' " 

What  punishment  could  have  been  more  humiliating 
to  Duessa?     That  taken  away  which  was  not  a  part  of 
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her,  and  yet  was  her  all!  which  concealed  her  ugliness 
and  gave  her  whatever  claim  she  had  to  comeliness! 
This  done,  we  see  her  as  she  is, 

"A  loathy,  wrinckled  hag,  ill-favored,  old." 

In  the  horrible,  sickening  description  that  follows,  we 
are  amazed  at  the  enormity  of  her  deformity.  VV  e  had 
expected  a  description  corresponding  to  her  character, 
but  were  hardly  prepared  for  such  a  revelation.  The 
disgusting  recital  of  the  details  shocks  us  and  we  draw 
back  in  horror.  We  have,  however,  a  more  vivid  real- 
ization of  what  deceit  is,  and  what  it  can  do,  and  what 
apparently  beautiful  things  may  have  filth  and  corrup- 
tion at  heart. 

"Such,  then,  as  she  seemeth  here, 
Such  is  the  face  of  Falsehood ;  such  the  sight 
Of  fowle  Duessa,when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterf  esaunce  knowne." 

Duessa,  now  no  longer  powerful  in  herself,  plucked 
of  all  that  made  her  what  she  seemed,  utterly  undone. 
overcome  by  Truth,  and  no  longer  ahle  to  face  her, 

"Flies  fast  from  heaven's  hated  face, 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discovered  wide, 
Flies  to  the  wastfull  wilderness  apace, 
From  living  eies  her  open  shame  to  hide." 

This  is  the  last  we  see  of  Duessa,  although  not  the 
last  we  hear  of  her.  She  cannot  subside  without  a  final 
struggle.  Truth  shall  not  prevail,  if  she  can  prevent 
it.  Holiness  shall  not  be  united  to  Truth  without  a  final 
effort  for  his  distruction.  a  final  reminder  to  him  of  his 
weakness  and  a  final  attempt  at  deception. 

The  betrothment  of  Una  and  the  Red-cross  Knight  is 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  messenger 
bearing  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Eden.  In  it,  Duessa 
claims  that  the  knight  plighted  his  hand  to  her. 

How  persistent  her  falsity !  how  obvious  her  duplicity ! 
as  shown  in  her  closing  words: 

"For  Truth  is  strong  her  rightful  cause  to  plead. 
And  shall  finde  friends,  if  need  requireth  soe. 
So  bids  thee  well  to  fare,  thy  neither  friend  nor  foe, 

Fidessa." 

Fidessa!  Faithful,  indeed!  faithful  to  her  own  dark 
designs,  her  own  self-interests,  her  own  perfidious  de- 
vices. 

It  is  Una,  Truth,  who  clears  away  the  doubts  occa- 
sioned by  this  last  stratagem,  who  again  rescues  the 
Knight,  Holiness,  from  the  wiles  of  deceit,  and  coun- 
teracts the  effects  of  Duessa's  duplicity. 

S.  A.  Sterling. 


Biography,  always  fascinating  to  the  student  of  men, 
finds  broader  place  year  by  year.  Professor  Supplie  is 
announced  as  at  work  on  one  of  Richard  Reolf,  an 
American  poet  almost  unknown,  yet  of  actual  genius 
well  deserving  its  present  record.  Noah  Webster  finds 
a  chronicler  in  Mr.  Horace  Scudder.  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  showing  how  curiously  Webster's  work  as  a 
lexicographer  has  fitted  into  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  America.— Our  Continent. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

The  latest  periodical  aspiring  to  public  favor  is  Our 
Continent,  an  '"illustrated  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
Literature,  General  Information,  Art,  Science  and  Hu- 
mor," and  published  at  Philadelphia.  The  editor 
is  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Fool's  Errand  and  other  works.  Our  first  impres- 
sions of  the  journal  were  not  wholly  favorable;  the 
illustrations  were  not  as  fine  as  we  had  expected  and 
the  matter  appeared  somewhat  composite.  The  former 
however  improve  with  later  numbers,  and  in  apaper  in- 
tended to  be  popular  there  is  little  danger  of  having  too 
great  a  variety.  The  contributors  are  writers  of  abil- 
ity and  standing,  comprising  among  many  others  Pres- 
ident Eliot  of  Harvard,  President  Porter  of  Yale,  Prof. 
Boyesen,  E.  P.  Roe.  F.  R.  Stockton,  Celia  Thaxter, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton  and  Julian  Hawthorne. 
We  wish  the  new  venture  success. 

The  many  friends  of  Good  Literature  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  after  a  temporary  suspension  it  is  again  reg- 
ularly published  and  has  been  put  upon  a  firmer  basis. 
The  editorship  has  been  assumed  by  Chas.  F.  Rich- 
ardson. Notwithstanding  its  cheapness  Good  Litera- 
ture is  ably  conducted  and  fills  a  niche  of  its  own 
among  the  purely  literary  papers.  It  is  condensed, 
fully  awake  to  literary  news  of  all  kinds  and  forms  a 
good  supplement  to  the  Nation  and  the  Literary  World. 

The  Wyoming  Literary  Monthly,  published  at  Buf- 
falo, with  the  March  number  takes  a  new  departure. 
'"The  gratifying  success  this  magazine  met  with  in  its 
original  form,  has  induced  the  publishers  to  enlarge  its 
scope  and  enter  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  popular 
favor."  It  is  now  issued  under  the  name  Literature. 
The  aim  and  scope  of  Literature  are  different  from 
those  of  most  literary  journals.  While  devoting  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  publications  of  the  day  it  is 
more  directly  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  standard 
English  authors.  Each  number  contains  critical  arti- 
cles upon  several  writers,  together  with  abundant  ma- 
terial and  references  for  those  who  wish  to  cany  the 
study  of  those  authors  further.  The  March  number 
contains  an  able  discussion  of  Bryant  by  Prof.  J.  H. 
Gilmore  and  excellent  articles  upon  Cowper.  Dickens 
and  Lamb.  There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Legend  of  William  Tell. 

Books  of  selections  for  home  reading  are  numerous, 
but  we  have  rarely  met  with  one  which,  under  a  modest 
and  unpretentious  exterior,  contained  so  much  that  is 
interesting  and  valuable  as  the  work  before  us — Fire- 
side Readings,  ''a  collection  of  essays,  poems  and 
sentences  by  various  authors;  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good." 
The  book,  published  at  Elkhart.  Ind.,  was  compiled 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Muniaw,  and  contains  a  graceful  introduc- 
tion by  President  Taylor  of  Wooster  University.  The 
selections,  though  covering  a  broad  field,  are  judiciously 
made  and  have  a  manly,  earnest  tone.  Especially 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  absence  of  that  mawkish  senti- 
mentalitv  which  characterizes  so  many  books  of  this  kind. 
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With  the  month  of  March  has  closed  an  exceedingly 
satisfactory  session  of  educational  work  in  the  various 
departments  of  Lake  Forest  University.  After  a  vaca- 
tion of  one  week  the  Spring  term  will  open,  Wednes- 
day, April  5th,  with  promised  additions  in  the  various 

departments. 

■»  ■  «» 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  held  two  interesting 
sessions  during  the  month,  which  have  been  devoted  to 
the  work  of  perfecting  the  organization  and  of  further- 
ing the  Endowment  movement. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  Standing  Committees  of  the 
Board  were  decided  upon  and  the  members  appointed. 

The  Finance  Committee  consists  of  Messrs.  William 
Blair,  David  Bradley,  Jacob  Beidler,  Charles  M.  Hen- 
derson, and  Henry  J.  Willing. 

At  the  second  meeting,  a  report  of  the  Financial  Con- 
dition of  the  University  was  presented.  This  showed 
its  assets  to  be  over  $300,000;  its  annual  receipts  from 
regular  sources,  $31,000;  and  its  expenditures  several 
thousand  dollars  more  than  this,  requiring  to  be  made 
up  by  special  contributions.  The  LTniversity  was  shown 
to  need,  for  its  enlarged  work,  at  least  $250,000  addi- 
tional immediately,  and  $250,000  more  in  the  near 
future. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
in  conference  with  Drs.  Johnson  and  Gregory,  for  earlj- 
action.  The  Committee  is  expected  to  send  out  to  the 
ministers  and  churches  a  statement  and  an  appeal, 
which,  in  view  of  the  needs,  ought  to  raise  our  dead 
Presbyterians  to  life,  if  the  living  do  not  arise  and  gird 
themselves  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  time  for  every  Presbyterian  in  the  West  to  ask 
himself, "  What  is  my  duty  in  this  all-important  matter?" 
and  to  see  to  it  that  his  course  is  such  as  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 


THE  CHINESE  BILL. 
Thoughtful  men  have  been  startled  by  the  recent  do- 
ings of  Congress  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  question. 
The  Nation  of  March  15th  has  an  able  editorial  on  the 
subject.  It  had  been  thought  that  the  Civil  War  set- 
tled that,  in  the  United  States,  "no  man  should  be  de- 
prived either  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  or  of  parti- 
cipation in  the  government  by  any  disqualification 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  any  exertion  on  his  own 
part.  The  States  were,  therefore,  all  forbidden  to  ex- 
clude any  man  from  the  franchise  on  account  of  'race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude1, — or.  in  other 


words,  on  account  of  any  defects  which  he  could  not 
possibly  cure.  They  might  exclude  him  because  he  was 
ignorant,  or  because  he  was  poor,  but  they  might 
not  exclude  him  because  of  his  ancestry  or  his  complex- 
ion or  because  somebody  had  in  past  time  done  him  a 
wrong."  It  had  also  been  supposed  that  "the  funda- 
mental rights  of  men  dwelling  ill  the  United  States 
were  not  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  local  passion  and  prej- 
udice, whether  it  found  its  expression  in  State  legisla- 
ture or  in  mob  violence." 

In  passing  the  Chinese  Bill  Congress  has  struck  a 
blow  at  these  principles.  The  bill  treats  "race  as  a  dis- 
qualification not  only  for  the  franchise,  but  even  for 
peaceful  and  industrious  residence  in  the  country.  The 
bill  does  not  exclude  Chinamen  because  they  are  igno- 
rant, or  poor,  or  turbulent,  but  because  they  are  Mon- 
golians. Under  it  nothing  that  a  Chinese  laborer  can 
do  can  procure  permission  to  enter  the  country  so  long 
as  he  remains  a  Chinaman.  Moreover,  it  is  not  alleged 
in  the  bill,  or  in  the  preamble,  that  the  Chinese  are  a 
law-breaking  or  vicious  people,  or  that  their  presence  is 
dangerous  to  public  health  or  welfare.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  they  are  no  more  objectionable  as  labor- 
ers than  the  negroes  were  at  the  South  after  the  war,  and 
are  much  more  highly  civilized.  Moreover,  their  presence 
does  not  trouble  the  whole  Union.  There  is  no  prejudice 
against  them  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  American 
people.  The  sole  cause  of  the  legislation  against  them 
is  the  prejudice  of  the  1,009,390  whites  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  or  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  American  people. 
Nor  does  Congress  ask  whether  this  local  prejudice  is 
reasonable,  as  it  did  in  dealing  with  the  Southern  Black 
Codes  and  with  the  operations  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
It  assumes  that  it  is  reasonable,  and  prepares  legislation 
of  the  most  sweeping  kind  for  its  gratification.  In 
other  words,  it  practically  surrenders  to  the  States  the 
right  of  deciding  that  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
may  make  a  man  unfit  to  be  either  an  American  citizen 
or  voter." 

Mr.  George,  of  Mississippi,  naturally  sees  in  it  the 
confession  that  this  is  "a  white  man's  government." 
It  is  said  that  the  bill  excepts  Chinese  travellers,  stu- 
dents, scientific  men,  and  merchants;  but  very  few  of 
these  come  to  this  country,  and  after  the  present  legis- 
lation io  completed,  even  this  few  will  doubtless  cease 
to  come. 

There  is  certainly  reason  for  regulating  Chinese  im- 
migration, on  the  principle  of  self-preservation  and  so 
as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  a  new  form 
into  our  nation;  but  the  Chinese  Bill  is  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  American  people  to  the  demands 
of  the  rowdies  and  demagogues  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
of  the  "hoodlums"  of  the  land  generally. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  "which  will  cause  it  to  be 
highly  relished  by  the  humorous  cynics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres is  that  it  proclaims  the  deliberate  adoption,  by 
the  newest  nation  of  the  West,  of  the  old  policy 
which  the  Chinese  kept  up  for  thousands  of  years,  but 
were  compelled  to  abandon  as  barbarous  by   European 
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guns,  backed  up  by  the  American  example  and  persua- 
sion. The  Chinese  are  a  serious  people  and  not  given 
to  boisterous  mirth;  but  there  must  be  more  or  less 
laughter,  even  in  the  Board  of.  Foreign  Affairs  at  Pekin, 
when  thejr  hear  that  the  old  and  much-reviled  Chinese 
plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  American  republic,  and 
that  Mr.  Jones'  has  successful!}'  urged  on  the  American 
Senate  the  trial  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  preserving  that 
homogeneity  of  race  to  which  he  ascribed  the  perma- 
nence of  Chinese  institutions." 


W  SARAH  BURR'S  WILL. 

Not  long  since  Sarah  Burr,  a  maiden  lady  of  85  years 
of  age,  died  in  New  York  City.  She  inherited  a  hand- 
some property  in  early  life,  which  by  judicious  manage- 
ment became  §3,000,000.  Her  will  has  lately  been  made 
public.  Of  her  entire  fortune  "about  §200,000  were  di- 
vided among  her  executors,  friends,  relatives  and  ser- 
vants; §200,000  more  for  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
pensary in  New  York;  §805,000  among  seventy-three 
educational,  religious,  and  charitable  institutions;  §70,000 
for  the  founding  of  educational  and  missionary  institu- 
tions; the  residue  of  the  estate,  about  §1.500,000,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  New  York  Bible  Society, 
the  American  Church  Mission  Society,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  and  the  New  York  Dispensary." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  appropriately  devotes  an  edito- 
rial to  the  subject,  which  opens  as  follows: 

"But  yesterday  the  name  of  Sarah  Burr  was  un- 
known to  the  world;  to-day,  it  is  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  is  mentioned 
with  admiration  by  all,  and  with  love  wherever  there  is 
sorrow  and  suffering,  while  future  generations  will  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  of 
selfishness,  and  meanuess,  and  actual  oppression;  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  of  suffering  unrelieved  and  of  poverty 
unhelped  by  wealth;  in  the  midst  of  great  fortunes 
squandered  in  dissipation  and  consumed  in  litigation, 
how  'shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world! 


SERGEANT  MASON. 
We  have  regretted  to  see  a  great  deal  of  misapplied 
venom  and  sentiment  in  the  case  of  Sergeant  Mason. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Courl-Martial  exceeded 
the  limits  of  its  authority  and  imposed  a  penalty  too 
severe  in  the  circumstances.  We  say  in  the  circum- 
stances,— for  there  was  apparently  no  more  possibility  of 
Mason's  shooting  Guiteau,  when  he  discharged  his  gun, 
than  there  was  of  his  shooting  the  man  in  the  moon. 
Mason  seems  to  have  done  what  he  did.  partly  because 
he  wanted  notoriety  and  partly  because  he  was  a 
"crank."  The  breach  of  discipline  and  the  evil  inten- 
tion of  the  man  should  have  brought  their  penalty,  but 
not  so  severe  a  penalty.  On  the  other  hand  the  maud- 
lin sentiment,  trying  to  take  on  the  guise  of  patriotism, 
which  would  make  a  hero  of  this  man  who  in  the  most 
cowardly  way  attempted  (or  professed  to  attempt)  to 


snatch  the  vile  criminal  from  the  hands  of  justice,  is  as 
revolting  as  possible  to  any  man  of  correct  moral  ideas. 
Heroes  are  not  to  be  made  of  such  stuff  as  Sergeant 
Mason,  and  it  is  poor  business  attempting  it. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 
The  best  known  of  American  poets  died  at  his  home 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  24th,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Some  of  his  narrative  and  descriptive 
poems  and  some  of  his  lyrics  have  probably  been  the 
most  popular  poems  of  the  last  quarter  century.  The 
scene  and  the  fable  of  Evangeline  and  of  Hiawatha 
made  them  of  national  interest,  and  their  simplicity 
brought  them  within  the  comprehension  of  the  plainest 
people.  They  have  been  universally  read.  Resignation 
and  The  Building  of  the  Ship  have  been  as  widely  read, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  read,  the  former  by 
common  people,  the  latter  by  the  more  thoughtful. 
Longfellow  is  the  plain  man's  poet,  if  not  the  strong 
man's  poet.  He  could  scarcely  have  written  anything 
like  The  Present  Crisis,  of  Lowell.  His  was  a  gentle 
nature,  not  deep,  developed  under  the  influence  of  a 
theology  and  philosophy  that  do  not  take  strong 
hold  of  the  greatest  problems  of  life;  so  that,  although 
popular  and  well  known,  he  will  scarcely  be  numbered 
in  the  future  among  the  great  poets.  It  is  honor 
enough  that  he  was  laid  to  rest  as  the  best  beloved  of 
our  national  poets. 

HE  GARFIELD-CHASE  LETTER. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  the  old  theology  that  "something 
cannot  come  from  nothing."  The  politicians  in  their 
envious  hatred  of  the  late  President  bid  fair  to  demon- 
strate its  falsity.  A  letter  written  by  General  Garfield, 
when  Chief  of  Staff  of  General  Rosecrans,  is  being 
made  use  of  to  smirch  the  character  of  Garfield.  All 
who  have  read  the  letter  carefully  and  are  competent  to 
judge  of  it  from  a  moral  point  of  view  pronounce  it  a 
grand  expression  of  a  true  nobleman,  an  honor  at  once 
to  his  head  and  his  heart.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
most  to  be  wondered  at.  the  stupidity  of  his  slanderers 
or  their  baseness. 


NOTE  FROM  THE  LADIES. 
Our'  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  we  promised 
the  Illinois  list  of  contributions  to  Mitchell  Hall  last 
month.  As  it  has  not  appeared,  we  would  say  in  ex- 
planation that  various  things  have  conspired  to  keep 
the  Chicago  list  imperfect,  and  we  have  thought  best  to 
delay  until  next  month  in  order  that,  if  not  complete, 
it  may  be,  at  the  least,  more  satisfactory  than  it  could 
be  at  present.  We  are  hoping  to  have  the  work  entirely 
finished  by  Commencement  day.  and  we  invite  all,  who 
are  interested  in  this  work  of  providing  a  permanent 
home  for  the  College  girls,  to  come  to  our  aid  by  send- 
ing us  large  or  small  sums,  as  their  circumstances  war- 
rant. Will  not  the  ladies  of  Illinois  help  us  to  swell 
the  list  in  time  for  publication  in  the  April  number  ot 
the  Review,  by  sending  their  subscriptions  at  once  to 
Mrs.    S.  D.  Ward.  Lake  Forest.  111. 
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STUDENTS'   DEPARTMENT. 

SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONTROL 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL? 

By  ARTHUR  L.  STANFORD. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  project  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  nor  upon  the  immensity  of  the 
effects  which  will  necessarily  follow  its  successful  com- 
pletion. That  such  a  canal  would  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  almost  every  nation  is,  I  believe,  universally  con- 
ceded. This  very  fact  then  makes  the  question  who 
shall  control  it  of  very  great  importance.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  one  power  should  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Such  a  canal 
would  be  of  international  importance,  and  therefore  its 
control  should  be  left  with  all  those  nations  that  feel 
an  interest  in  it,  and  are  willing  to  assist  in  its  con- 
struction; or  to  patronize  it  when  it  is  constructed. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  de- 
cides this  matter;  that  if  the  United  States  should  allow 
another  power  to  control  this  canal  she  must  needs  do 
so  in  direct  opposition  to  a  principle  long  since  laid  down 
by  one  of  her  foremost  statesmen,  and  ever  since  ob- 
served. The  Monroe  Doctrine  it  must  be  remembered 
has  never  been  recognized,  even  in  its  most  restricted 
form,  as  a  law  of  nations.  But  even  if  it  had  been  so 
recognized;  still  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  apply- 
ing it  in  this  case.  What  President  Monroe  said  in 
that  statement  of  his,  which  has  since  become  familiarly 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was,  that  the  European 
Powers,  who  attended  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  1822, 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  combine  in  order  to  bring 
back  by  force  the  revolted  South  American  States  under 
Spanish  rule,  and  that  no  similar  interference  by  the 
Old  World  with  the  political  status  of  the  New  World 
would  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States.  Now  for 
the  United  States  to  attempt  to  expand  and  distort  this 
idea  of  President  Monroe's  in  order  to  find  in  it  an  ex- 
cuse for  assuming  exclusive  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  is  in  itself  simply  preposterous.  What  could  be 
urged  more  absurd  than  the  statement  that  the  invest- 
ment of  French  or  English  capital,  in  the  cutting  of  a 
ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  save  the 
shipping  of  the  world  from  six  to  eight  thousand  miles 
of  navigation  in  any  way  antagonizes  that  doctrine? 

If  the  United  States  is  to  have  exclusive  control  of 
the  canal  she  must  at  once  wrench  the  whole  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  engineer  De  Lesseps,  or 
any  other  foreigner  who  may  have  the  ability  to  push 
the  project  to  a  successful  completion;  and  then  by  fur- 
nishing the  money  may  obtain  the  privilege  of  watch- 
ing over  the  safety  and  peaceable  use  of  the  new  channel. 
This  is  just  what  the  foreign  powers  whould  like  to 
have  her  do;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  American 
statesmen  will  be  so  blind  to  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try as  to  endanger  or  even   hinder  the  success  of  the 


canal  project  in  order  to  make  its  control  by  this  country 
a  monopoly. 

Woolsey,  in  his  work  on  International  Law  says: 
"The  right  of  a  nation  to  exist  in  safety  needs  no  proof." 
Every  nation  has  this  right.  But  does  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  demand  that  this  canal  be  under  her  con- 
trol? Of  course  if  it  were  to  be  entirely  under  the 
control  of  Great  Britain  or  France  or  any  other  foreign 
power,  the  safety  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war 
might  be  imperiled,  but  to  avoid  this  danger  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  United  States  should  have  exclusive 
control  of  the  canal.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  canal  will  be  of  importance  to  almost  every 
nation.  Therefore  let  an  affair  which  is  international^ 
in  its  character  be  under  international  control.  Thu.w 
the  United  States  would  avoid  the  dangerous  responsi- 
bility of  its  protection  in  times  of  war.  Nor  at  such 
times  would  any  nation  be  under  special  disadvantage 
on  account  of  it,  for  if  any  nation  should  trespass  upon 
its  neutrality  it  would  at  once  be  challenged  by  all  the 
other  nations  concerned  in  the  treaty.  From  the  stand- 
point of  political  wisdom  then,  the  United  States  should 
not  control  the  Panama  Canal. 

But  again  the  United  States  should  not  control  the 
Panama  Canal  because  she  has  already  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  England  agreeing  not  to  do  so.  It  is  fully 
apparent  that  the  prosperity  of  this  undertaking  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  confidence  with  which 
it  is  viewed  by  the  commercial  world.  The  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  insure  its  traffic 
against  the  risk  of  disturbance  by  the  accidents  of  war 
resulted  a  generation  ago  in  the  agreement  between  this 
country  and  England  which  is  known  as  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty.  The  real  object  of  this  treaty  was  to 
assure  the  shareholders,  whoever  they  might  be.  that  the 
traffic  should  be  secure  against  any  interruption;  and 
as  nobody  doubts  that  when  the  canal  is  constructed 
thei-e  will  be  an  immense  amount  of  traffic  passing 
through  it  under  almost  every  flag,  will  it  not  be  nec- 
essary as  it  was  thought  in  1850  that  the  continuance 
of  this  traffic  be  guaranteed  against  the  possible  con- 
tingencies of  war  between  any  of  the  nations  interested 
in  it?  How  can  the  United  States  best  secure  to  her- 
self this  desirable  result  for  her  own  commerce? 

Can  she  accomplish  this  last  by  setting  aside  all  her 
obligations  and  promises  made  in  this  treaty,  and  at- 
tempting to  assume  the  entire  control  herself?  This 
would  not  only  necessitate  on  her  part  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  capital  to  construct,  fortify,  and  protect  the 
canal,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  her  sole  interest  in  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  nations,  render  it  a  special  object 
of  attack  in  time  of  war.  Would  it  not  be  much  better 
for  the  United  States,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  self- 
ish standpoint,  to  make  the  canal  neutral,  and  so  have 
each  nation  bound  to  protect  in  time  of  war  this  canal 
which  is  international  in  its  character? 

But  again,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  moral  stand- 
point the  United  States  has  not  the  right  to  repudiate 
all  the  obligations  entered  into  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  without  the  consent  of  England,  and  as  yet  this 
consent  his  not  been  obtained.  The  Golden  Rule  may 
be  aptly  applied  in  this  case.  Would  the  United  States 
justify  Englaud  if  she  should  attempt  to  disregard  all 
these  obligations  without  her  consent?  Most  certainly 
not.  But  the  rule  must  be  applied  the  other  way  as 
well,  if  it  is  a  good  one — and  it  is  of  divine  origin.  Yet 
higher  than  this  obligation  of  equity  is  the  obligation 
to  do  right.  No  nation  that  violates  its  promises  can 
hope  to  grow  truly  great.  This  obligation  then  is  upon 
us  under  this  treaty  and  by  it  we  must  abide  until  it 
is  abrogated. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHINAMAN. 

BY  MIriS  BELLE  BADGES. 

A  man  starts  out  in  life  with  a  fixed  principle  of 
action.  For  many  years  he  conforms  to  this  rule  stead- 
ily and  unceasingly;  perhaps  he  is  even  obliged  to 
undergo  great  trials  in  order  to  do  so.  "Suddenly,  in 
regard  to  one  subject,  he  departs  from  his  ^accustomed 
course  and  follows  a  line  of  action  in  direct  opposition 
to  this  principle.  If  he  will  retain  his  own  self-respect 
and  the  esteem  of  others  shall  he  not  be  obliged  to  fur- 
nish good  reasons  for  this  change?  If  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  individual,  how  much  more  should  a 
government,  and  especially  the  American  govern- 
ment, which  represents  the  will  of  the  nation  of 
individuals  under  its  control,  have  sufficient  grounds 
for  any  departure  from  its  fundamental  principles. 
For  a  century  it  has  been  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  American  nation  that  there  was  room  for  each 
and  all.  The  thinly  settled  regions  of  the  West  have 
been  pointed  to  as  an  ever-ready  refuge  for  the  poor  of 
all  nationalities.  Yet  now,  after  shaping  a  glorious 
national  character  in  accordance  with  this  principle, 
there  is  a  call  on  the  part  of  some  for  a  change.  The 
principle  is  to  be  followed  out  in  regard  to  all  people  ex- 
cept the  Chinese.  The  arguments  for  such  a  change 
should  indeed  be  strong.  The  character  of  a  majority 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Chinese  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  Anti-Chinese  party  is  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  emigrants  who  have  come  to 
this  country  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  very  little  work.  So  when  they  find 
they  have  to  enter  into  opposition  with  a  race  that  is 
steady,  industrious,  and  frugal,  they  cry  out  that  it  is 
not  fair.  Instead  of  imitating  these  virtues  they  col- 
lect in  crowds  on  the  "sand  lots"  under  the  leadership 
of  such  a  man  as  Kearney,  and  spend  the  time  when 
they  might  be  working  in  making  disturbances  and 
trouble.  They  are  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation. They  virtually  acknowledge  that  they  are  not 
of  the  same  value  to  the  state  as  the  Chinese  when  they 
cry  out  against  "Chinese  Cheap  Labor." 

Yet  even  if  the  protection  of  the  business  interests 
of  the  one  class  should  be  found  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  presence  of  the  other,  and  the 
American  government  should  give  an  unprejudiced  de- 
cision for  peacefulness,  industry,  skill  and  faithful  work, 
the  result  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Chinese.  But  the 
presence  of  one  class  does  not  necessarily  cause  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other.  The  Chinese  are  rather  a  benefit 
to  the  other  laboring  classes.  They  have  opened  up 
for  them  more  ways  of  gaining  a  livelihood  than 
they  have  monopolized.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Pacific  railroad,  which  gives  more  employment 
to  laborers  than  could  otherwise  be  offered,  would  not 
have  been  completed  for  many  years.  By  their  labors 
over  a  million  acres  of  marsh  land  have  been  reclaimed. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  state 
by  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  reclaiming  of 
marsh  lands  alone  has  been  estimated  at   two  hundred 


and  eighty-nine  millions  of  dollars.  Irrigating  canals  for 
farms,  with  dams  and  sluices  for  the  mines  are  also 
largely  due  to  Chinese  labor.  Wheat  could  not  have 
been  profitably  raised  on  the  Pacific  slope  if  it  had  not 
been  for  cheap  Chinese  labor  which  was  used  to  har- 
vest and  transport  it. 

But  it  is  said  the  Chinese  are  very  vicious.  Yet  their 
crimes  are  certainly  no  worse  than  those  of  white  people. 
In  the  year  1878  of  the  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
foreigners  in  prison  in  California  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  eight  Chinese,  which  was  a  small 
number  considering  there  were  at  that  time  between 
seventy  and  eighty  thousand  Chinese  in  that  state. 
They  are  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  take  a 
great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  country.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  robbed  the  whole  country.  But  for 
every  dollar  they  get  they  render  an  equivalent  in  hard 
work.  Their  expenses  too  absorb  a  good  part  of  their 
earnings  so  they  cannot  rob  the  country  of  a  great  deal. 
It  is  also  argued  against  them  that  they  are  slaves,  and 
as  such  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  in  this  country. 
A  slave  is  one  whose  life  and  labor  are  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  another.  This  is  not  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  "Six  Companies."  The  giv- 
ing of  bonds  for  the  payment  of  their  passage,  and 
also  the  paying  of  interest  on  these  bonds  does  not  con- 
stitute slavery.  It  is  a  mere  business  transaction. 
Even  if  they  promise  to  give  all  their  labor  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  for  this  purpose,  they  are  not  thereby 
reduced  to  slavery.  Many  a  white  man  agrees  to  pay 
for  certain  benefits  by  a  certain  amount  of  work  and 
no  one  thinks  of  calling  him  a  slave. 

They  are  opposed  by  many  on  the  score  of  race,  it 
being  held  that  the  two  races  can  never  coalesce  and 
make  one  people.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
objection  can  hold  better  in  their  case  than  in  that  of 
the  Africans.  The  position  on  account  of  their  religion 
and  the  charges  against  them  of  having  a  secret  tribu- 
nal to  which  they  are  answerable,  are  not  of  much 
value  in  the  face  of  the  institutions  of  the  Mormons,  the 
Shakers,  the  Fenians  and  the  Communists.  As  they 
come  to  this  country,  aliens,  utterly  strange  in  religion 
and  customs,  and  ignorant  of  the  American  laws  they 
are  ineligible  for  citizens,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
thoughtful  persons  that  it  is  unsafe  for  any  country  to 
have  a  population  growing  up  which  has  no  rights  of 
citizenship.  But  let  the  same  advantages  for  improve- 
ment and  information  be  given  them  which  are  afforded 
the  emigrants  of  other  nations  and  the  same  swiftness 
of  apprehension  which  lifts  them  far  above  their  con- 
testants in  all  kinds  of  labor  will  make  them  at  least 
equal  in  this  thing.  Should  not  all  who  love  liberty 
and  fair  treatment  welcome  this  people  whose  labor  has 
forwarded  great  undertakings  and  whose  quiet  inoffen- 
sive life  and  patient  industry  set  an  example  worthy  of 
everyone's  imitation?  Still  more, should  not  Christians, 
whose  hearts  are  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Christ,  rejoice  to  have  them  come  within  reach 
of  his  saving  truth  ? 
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UNIVERSITY   ITEMS. 


M.  H.  Raymond  has  had  his  bicycle  sent  from  home. 

Term  Examinations  took  place  on  the  27th,  28th  and 
29th. 

In  the  report  of  the  Broom  Drill  &c,  in  the 
Fubruary  Review,  Miss  McClanahan  should  read  Miss 
Faulkner  of  Chicago. 

A  number  of  students  went  to  Highland  Park  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  to  attend  the  Semi-Annual  Con- 
cert at  Highland  Hall.  According  to  the  reports  given 
they  had  a  good  time.  Mr.  D.  E.  Crozier  took  part  in 
the  programme. 

A  lady  from  the  South,  who  was  examining  the  Uni- 
versity catalogue,  was  much  troubled  to  see  so  many 
students  marked  cl.,  thinking  it  meant  colored;  but 
when  it  was  explained  that  it  stood  for  classical,  she 
was  much  pleased. 

Rev.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  gave  a  lecture  for  the  Zeta  Epsilon  Society 
March  3,  on  "Scenes  in  the  Levant."  The  speaker  suc- 
ceeded well  in  combining  entertainment  with  instruc- 
tion, and  threw  into  his  lecture  the  interest  that  can 
arise  only  from  personal  experience. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  celebrated  Monday  evening  the  20th.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  with  the  clergymen  and  mem- 
bers of  other  Associations  resident  in  the  place,  met  in 
the  Lecture  Room  of  the  church.  Short  addresses  and 
devotional  exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were 
followed  by  a  half-hour  of  social  enjoyment.  The  Pres- 
ident's report  made  an  encouraging  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Association.  Messrs.  Belding  and 
Mather  of  Chicago  were  present  and  took  part  in  the 
exercises.. 

The  regular  term  elections  of  officers  for  the  various 
students'  organizations  have  been  held,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows: 

Y.  M.  C.  A.— President,  R.  C.  Stanley;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, G.  H.  Henderson;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Belle  Badger;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  E.  B. 
Gardner;  Treasurer,  Harry  C.  Elsing. 

Athenean  Literary  Society. — President,  W.  W.  Wirt; 
Vice  President,  W.  H.  Smith;  Secretary,  W.  B.  Hotch- 
kiss;  Treasurer,  A.  R.  Holt;  Critic,  J.  W.  Millar;  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,  R.  C.  Stanley;  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Vice  President  and  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Holt. 

Zeta  Epsilon. — President,  Livingston  Ross;  Vice 
President,  H.  W.  Sutton;  Recording  Secretary,  Geo.  E. 
Woodhull;  Treasurer,  Thos.  E.  Barr;  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
N.  D.  Hillis.  The  Society  has  just  changed  the  time 
of  election  from  the  first  to  the  last  meeting  of  the 
term. 

Aletheian  (Ladies). — President,  Caro  Ordway;  Vice 
President,  E.  B.  Gardner;  Secretary,  E.  E.  Lamson; 
Treasurer,  Belle  Badger:  Sergeant-at-Arms,  L.  B.  Balch; 


Committee  on  Programmes,  the    Vice  President,  Lily 
Reid  and  Mary  Samuels. 

Sigma  Delta  (Academy). — President,  W.  E.  Bates; 
Vice  President.  C.  W.  Ely;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Doughty; 
Treasurer,  T.  D.  Stanley;  Critic,  H.  H.  Riebling;  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, J.  R.  Martin. 


RECITAL. 

A  piano  and  song  recital  was  given  at  the  Seminary 

Feb.  24th.     The  following  programme  was  carried  out: 
pabt  L 

Ovebtube— Tancredi,        - 

Misses  McConnell  and  Patrick. 
Vocal  Duett— "The  Angel,"  ... 

Misses  E.  and  L.  Mitchell. 

Piano  Solo— "Home,  Sweet  Home,"       ...  -       Thalberg. 

Miss  Witbeck. 

-     Bellini. 


Rossini. 
Rubinstein. 


Vocal  Solo— "Ah !  Don't  Mingle,"    - 

Miss  Messeb. 

Piano  Solo— "Une  Petite  Flenr  de  Sterie,"       -  Bendel. 

Miss  Tompkins. 
Duett— For  Violin  and  Piano,  (a)  "Cradle  Song."    (ft)  "Evening 

Prayer."    (c)  "Mazurka."  Be  Prosse. 

Misses  Dickinson  and  Wetherell. 
Piano  Solo— Fantasie,       ------  Mozart- 

Miss  J.  Duband. 

PABT  H. 

Piano  Duett— Buberzahl,  -----  Flotow. 

Misses  Khea  and  Mtllab. 
Vocal  Solo— "Sing,  Birdie  Sing,"    -----  Gam. 

Miss  Wethebell. 
Piano  Duett— "Christmas  Gifts,"  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  -  Mendelssohn. 

Misses  McGeoch  and  Ellswobth. 
Vocal  Solo— With  Violin  Obligate  "Angels'  Serenade,"         -  Braga. 

Misses  Stevens  and  Dickinson. 
Piano  Solo— "La  Harp  Eolienne,"  -  Kruger. 

Miss  L  Duband. 
Piano  Solo— (a)  "Flotter  Sinn."  (ft)  "Landlicher  Tanz."  (c)  "Am 

Spinnrochen."    id)  "Unter  den  Zigennern"        -       -         von  Wilm. 
Miss  E.  Smith. 
Vocal  Tbio— "Charity,"  ------    Rossini. 

Misses  McConnell,  Wethebell  and  Messeb. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  De 
Prosse,  by  special  request,  favored  the  audience  with  an 
instrumental  duett,  which  elicited  great  applause. 

Additional  interest  was  given  to  the  entertainment 
by  the  fact  that  a  new  Weber  Concert  Grand  Piano, 
which  has  recently  been  obtained,  was  used  for  the 
first  time. 

Classical  Text-Boots  Edited  ty  Sam'l  foods,  M.  1, 

PRINCIPAL  OF  LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY. 


The  Philippic  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  I.,  II.,  III., 
■with  notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life  of  Demosthe- 
nes, digesta  per  annos.  Toronto,  Adam  Stevenson  &  Co.. 
1866. 

Vergil,  iENEiD,  Book  II.  and  Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.,  with 
copious  notes  and  Grammatical  References  to  Harkness' 
Grammar.     Toronto.  Adam  Stevenson  &  Co.,  1873. 

Cesar,  Belltjm  Britannictjm,  with  Grammatical  References, 
and  a  Vocabulary  giving  the  derivation  of  each  word.  To- 
ronto, W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  1881. 

In  Press  and  to  be  published  during  the  incoming  summer: 
Homer,  II.  Books  IV.  and  VI.,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes  and 
Grammatical    References. 

Also,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  IT.  and  V..with  Vocab- 
ulary and  References. 

The  Books  hitherto  published  by  Prof.  Woods  have  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  editions  throughout  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY  TEXT-BOOKS. 

i. 
CHRISTIAN    ETHICS: 

Ob,  The  True  Moral  Manhood  and  Life  of  Duty. 
A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  by  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral   Science  in  Yale  and  other  leading  Colleges. 
"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country,    in   private   and   public  life."— General  J.  M. 
Chamberlain,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WHY   FOUR   GOSPELS: 

Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 
A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in  the  study  of  the   Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better    understanding    of   the    Gospels.    "Adapted   for    use    as    a    text-book    in 
Biblical  Instruction  in   Schools,  Colleges  and  Seminaries."    By  President    Greg- 
ory.    Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."—Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

"This  is  a  master- work  upon  its  special  theme.  It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposi- 
tion of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  writings  and  their  writers."— Db.  J.  G.  Butler, 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 

III. 

PRACTICAL   LOGKLC: 

Or,  The  Art  of  Thinking. 

By  President  Gregory.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

"This  is  an  eminently  practical  text-book  in  Logic."    National  Journal  of  Education. 

"This  is  the  most  practical  book  ever  written  on  this  difficult,  but  important  subject."  Indi- 
ana School  Jouenal. 

"The  work  exhibits  clearly  the  hand  of  the  practical  educator."    Presbyterian  Journal. 

"Not  only  the  most  usable  text-book  on  logic  we  know  of,  but  one  of  the  beat  text-books  we 
have  seen  on  any  subject."    New  York  School  Bulletin. 

IV. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the  German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Lake 
Forest  University.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

V. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  La  Boy  F. 
Griffin,  A.  M.,  .Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"After  a  thorough  examination,  the  Board  has  accepted  Prof.  Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy  for 
use  in  our  schools."  Charles  Smedley,  Bauer,  Mich. 

"Wisely  adapted  to  the  demands  of  Normal  and  Public  Schools Clear,  concise  and  logical 

in  subject-matter  and  method  of  treatment."  Geo.  P.  Beard,  California,  Pa. 

"An  admirable  book.  The  principles  of  Physics  are  stated  clearly  and  concisely;  the  de- 
scriptive parts  are  plain  and  easy  to  understand,  the  style  is  fresh  and  vigorous." 

O.  B.  Meerill,  High  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

VI. 

LECTURE  NOTES  IN  CHEMISTRY: 

By  Professor  Griffin.   Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  mere  hand-book  of  about  100  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to  relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 

VII. 

M.   TULLI    CICERONIS 

CATO  MAIOR  DE  SENECTUTE,  LAELIUS  DE  AMICITIA. 
With   Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  S.  Eeid,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Gonvilleand 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University    of    London. 
American  Edition,  Revised  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Lake  For- 
est University.     John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston.  (Ready  in  May.) 


Mines  Brothers, 


-dealers  in- 


Fresh,  Salted  &  Smoked  Meats, 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Lowest  Prices.      Prompt  Free  Delivery. 

RICHARD  ATTERIDGE. 

—DEALER  in— 

Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods, 

Goceries  and  Provisions, 

in  fact,  everything  kept  in  a  first-class 

GENERAL  STORE, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


And, 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at 

the  lowest  figures  and  delivered 

FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


W.  H,  STELPE, 

House  Decorator, 

IMITATOR  OF 

Fancy  Woods  &  Marbles, 

SIGN  WHITER  AND  GBAINER, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


JAMES  HARDINGE. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

Invisible  patching  and  all  kinds  of  repairing 
promptly  done. 

JOSEPH  O'NEILL, 

—DEALER  IN— 

STOVES,    TINWARE.    PUMPS, 

LAUNDRY  GOODS,  &c. 
Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,    ILLINOIS. 
&^~Repalring  of  all  kinds  on  short  notice.  is 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in 

DRY  GOODS,  FINE  GROCERIES, 

Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Gaps,  Drugs,  Medicines, 

CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS,  Ac, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock, 
believing  all  c?n  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied 
with  all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 


House  Painting,  Calsomining,  Paper 

Hanging,  &c.     Carriage  and 

Buggy  Painting. 

Furniture  re-varnished  and  polished. 


I  most  respectfully  beg  to  state  to  the  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  Lake  Forest  and  neighboring 
towns  that  I  have  a  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge in  all  those  branches  above  mentioned, 
having  had  an  experience  of  more  than  35  years 
in  England,  and  this  country.  Having  built'a 
shop  opposite  the  Depot,  I  am  especially  pre- 
pared for  fine  Carriage  and  Buggy  Painting. 

Thankful  for  past  patronage  I  hope  by  cloBe 
attention  to  business,  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  the  same 

Address  by  mail.  Box  Iftt. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

Kev.    10.    S.    GEEGOET,   ID.  ID.,  :Fresia.en.t. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

EXPENSES. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the 
College,  $175  to  $200.  Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 
Lake  JTorest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table : 

Time-Table  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad. 
Leave  for  Chicago.                Arrive  from  Chicago. 
5:15  a.  M iGreen  Bay  Pass 10  :i  9  p.m. 


ACADEMY. 


5:25    "    "Lake  Forest    " 

7:05     " 

6:20    "    *Waukegan      " 

6:55     " 

7:01    "     *Waukegan 

7:35     " 

7:50    "    "Kenosha 

5:18    " 

9:16    "     "Mail,  Thro-      " 

9:16  A.  M. 

12 :34  P.  M *Lake  Forest    " 

12:24  P.  M. 

2:55    "    tExp.,  thro-      " 

.  ...*12:34  A.  M. 

6:05    "    *Mail,     " 

9:40  a.  m. 

•Daily  except  Sunday ;  tPaily 

§Sunrlay  only. 

The  Board  have  secured  the  services  of 
PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  WOODS,  A.  M., 
as  Principal. ;  Professor  Woods  was  for  fourteen 
years  Principal  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute, 
or  Preparatory  School  to  Queen's  College,  the 
great  Presbyterian  College  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  on  the  Continent  to  make  the  Academy 
what  its  Trustees  propose  that  it  shall  be  made, 
—a  Classical  School  which  shall  give  a  prepa- 
ration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


FERRY    HALL. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
tancht  by  the  Colleee  Professors,  aided  by  an 


unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 


COLLEGE. 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  the  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  standard  of  the  best  Eastern  Colleges  mill 
be  maintained. 

Spring  Term  will  open  Wednesday,  Apr.  6,  1882. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 
THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 
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MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION. 

We  use  education  to  signify  a  process  including  both 
teaching  and  training.  The  teaching  should  furnish 
the  mind  with  truth  in  systematic  shape  to  be  used  in 
the  work  of  life.  The  training  should  prepare  the  man 
to  use  that  truth  in  the  most  effective  way  in  the  work 
of  life,  and,  therefore,  should  include  the  develop- 
ment which  brings  out  the  powers  of  the  whole  man  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  the  wise  direction  and  discipline 
which  give  him  the  best  command  of  himself  and  his 
powers  in  attaining  the  end  which  he  sets  before  him 
in  life. 

Ministerial  education  is  simply  this  education  having 
the  ministry  in  view. 

1.  It  requires,  therefore,  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  truth  the  minister  needs  to  use,  and  that 
in  scientific  and  systematic  shape.  A  man  who  is  to 
make  the  most  successful  minister,  to  hold  a  place  of 
power  in  the  world,  must  have  both  a  grasp  of  the 
truth  and  a  grasping  after  the  truth.  If  he  lias  not  the 
first  he  will  suffer  in  the  ministry  from  the  contempt 
of  the  intelligent  men  and  women  who  should  be  his 
best  helpers.  If  he  has  not  the  second,  he  will  speedily 
become  a  ministerial  fossil. 

(1).  He  needs  a  broad  general  scholarship,  taking  in 
the  mathematics,  classics,  the  natural  and  social  sciences, 
and  above  all  the  mental  sciences.  His  work  will  con- 
stantly bring  him  into  connection  with  all  these, especi- 
ally the  last,  upon  which  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  his  theological  grasp  and  insight  will  depend. 
All  this  must  come  from  the  Academy  and  College 
courses,  or  their  equivalent. 

(2).  He  needs  much  more  a  thorough  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  He  should  know  every  book 
of  it,  in  its  analysis  and  synthesis.  He  should  know 
the  whole  Bible  in  its  unity  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in 
all  its  books.  He  should  know  it  in  both  the  English 
and  original  languages,  if  possible, — but  in  whatever 
language  he  should  know  the  Bible. 

(3).  He  needs  a  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge 
of  Theology,  as  found  in  the  Standards  of  his  Church, 
and  as  drawn  inductively  from  the  Bible. 


(i).  He  needs  a  thorough  and  systematic  know- 
ledge of  the  various  sciences  or  arts  which  embrace  the 
principles  which  are  to  govern  him  in  his  work  in  the 
ministry,  that  is,  of  Practical  Theology,  Hermen- 
eutics,  etc. 

All  this  requires  a  course  of  study  in  a  Theological 
Seminary,  or  its  equivalent. 

Ten  gears  are  given,  in  our  Church,  largely  to  this 
work  of  getting  a  systematic  hold  of  the  truth  to  be 
used  in  the  minister's  work.  And  when  the  man  gets 
through  the  ten  years  how  much  of  all  this  knowledge 
has  he  in  systematic  shape?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  been  forced  to  conclude,  that  the  average  man  has 
next  to  nothing  in  such  shape.  This  conviction  is 
forcing  itself  upon  the  Church  at  large. 

Something  is  assuredly  wrong  in  the  spirit  or 
methods  of  the  student,  or  in  the  spirit  or  methods  of 
the  teachers. 

The  most  utter  failure  is  perhaps  the  failure  to  grasp 
the  Bible  itself.  The  reasons  are  various.  It  may 
come  from  the  want  of  brain  power  or  motive  power  in 
the  pupil.  It  may  come  from  the  methods  of  the 
teacher.  In  the  Seminary,  theology  is  too  often 
studied  as  a  system  of  dialectics  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible;  or  the  time  is  given  to  the  curi- 
osity sltop  of  things  remotely  related  to  the  Bible;  or 
the  professors'  crotchets  take  the  place  of  God's  truth 
and  occupy  the  precious  years.  Such  articles  as  that 
in  the  last  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  on  the  Theories  of 
Julius  Wellhausen,  show  that  some  of  our  professors 
are  possibly  giving  themselves  to  the  vagaries  of  Ger- 
man Higher  Criticism  rather  than  to  the  Word  of  God, 
dreaming  out  what  parts  of  Genesis  came  from  the 
"Elohist,"  what  from  the  "Jehovist,"  &c. 

There  has  got  to  be  a  reconstruction  of  method,  so 
far  as  the  work  of  securing  truth  is  concerned,  or  this 
business  age,  with  its  tremendous  energy  and  directness, 
will  speedily  send  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries  to  the 
dogs, — at  least  so  many  of  them  as  are  not  too  thor- 
oughly fossilized  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  dogs. 

2.  Ministerial  education  includes  the  bringing  out, 
or  eduction,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  man.  to  the  fullest 
extent.     Ten   times  the  power  brought    out    to   begin 
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with  will  accomplish  at  least  ten  times  as  much  if  prop- 
erly applied.  Let  there  be  the  best  development  of  the 
intellect;  the  deepest  cultivation  of  the  sensibilities, 
the  conscience  and  the  will;  the  grandest  broadening 
and  elevating  of  the  manhood  in  its  quality,  outlook 
and  aims.  Let  the  man's  soul  be  grappled  by  a  living 
faith  to  the  glory  of  God.  This  will  so  far  prepare  him 
for  his  work. 

There  is  doubtless  a  kind  of  intellectual  training  that 
is  deadly  to  spirituality,  to  all  that  is  highest  in  hu- 
manity. It  is  the  kind  that  deals  with  dry,  dead  learn- 
ing, with  simply  cold  logical  formulas.  Vastly  higher 
than  that  is  the  broad  intellectual  grasp  that  takes  in 
great  reaches  of  truth, while  finding  everywhere  mighty 
impulses  of  feeling,  grand  motive  forces,  which  urge  the 
soul  on  and  up  in  its  life  for  man  and  for  God.  Of  that 
kind  of  intellectual  training  we  need  more,  in  truth,  the 
most  we  can  possibly  get.  The  Church  is  suffering  for 
want  of  it,  and  must  suffer  still  more  in  the  future. 

How  much  of  such  intellectual  culture  is  the 
average  man  likely  to  have  when  he  gets  through  his 
ten  years  course  of  study  V  Usually  enough  of  the 
deadly  kind  to  ruin  his  usefulness  for  a  time,  and  too 
little  of  the  quickening  kind  to  give  him  any  great 
power.  Of  the  broader  culture  there  is  likely  to  be 
next  to  none. 

As  Principal  Dawson  affirms  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Princeton  Review,  there  is  need  of  reform  in  method 
all  along  the  line, — in  the  method  of  study  and  in  the 
method  of  teaching  as  well.  Let  us  have  rational  meth- 
ods everywhere, — methods  which  will  give  the  man  the 
truth  he  will  need  and  which  will  develop  the  powers  he 
will  need  to  use. 

In  the  Theological  Seminary  let  us  require  of  all  the 
students,  for  the  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  a  tre- 
mendous intellectual  energy  and  application  in  the 
classes,  in  getting  the  required  truth  and  development. 
Let  no  distraction  be  allowed,  no  waste  of  time,  no  fool- 
ing with  side  issues  and  unimportant  subjects,  no 
prating  about  Christian  activity  from  men  too  lazy  to 
study.  Let  there  be  energy  and  effort  and  discipline 
such  as  will  require  the  will  power  of  the  blacksmith  at 
the  forge,  and  the  intellectual  results  will  be  commen- 
surate. 

3.  Ministerial  education  includes  the  wise  direction 
and  discipline  which  will  give  the  minister  the  best 
command  of  himself  and  his  powers,  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  which  he  sets  before  him,  of  saving  souls.   " 

This  training,  adapting,  fitting  the  man  for  his  grand 
work  is  the  great  thing  after  all.  Many  a  splendid 
scholar  fails  utterly  in  the  ministry  for  the  want  of  it. 
Many  a  splendid  man  will  tell  you  that  it  took  him  ten 
years  after  he  left  the  Theological  Seminary  to  begin 
to  get  this  practical  power,  without  which  the  stronger 
the  man  the  more  harm  he  is  likely  to  do  in  the  Church. 
How  many  of  us  are  set  down  in  the  world  for  our 
work  "harmless  as  doves,"  if  not  "wise  as  serpents." 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  We  would  suggest  the 
following  solution  of  the  matter.     Let  the  Presbytery, 


after  the  six  or  seven  months  of  hard  and  unremitting 
study,  put  the  young  men  of  the  Seminaries,  into  good, 
solid  parish  or  missionary  work  for  the  five  or  six  months 
of  each  vacation,  under  the  care  of  wise  and  experi- 
enced pastors;  and  let  those  months  be  devoted  to  the 
development  of  practical  power  and  adaptation,  and  of 
spiritual  energy  in  the  work  of  saving  the  lost.  Thus 
with  God's  blessing  the  Church  will  be  able  to  complete 
the  education  of  its  ministry,  in  such  a  way  as  to  add 
the  highest  kind  of  practical  spiritual  power  to  the  best 
grasp  of  truth  and  the  best  development  of  the  man- 
hood and  faculties. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

British  Thought  and  Thinkers Morris. 

Manual  of  Classical  Literature Morris. 

Lucretius Bohn. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Roman  Law Hadley. 

Science  of  Law Amos. 

Municipal  Law .    Pomeroy. 

Institutes  of  Justinian Holland's  Sandars. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  2  Vols. . . . 

Blackstone,  rev.  by  Cooley. 

Law  of  Nations Cobbetts  Martens. 

Law   Glossary Taylor. 

Democracy  in  Europe,  2  Vols May. 

The  Making  of   England Green . 

Rise  of  the  Republic Frolhingham. 

How  are  we  Governed Fonblanque. 

Banking Gilbart. 

Analysis  of  the  Latin  Verb Parkhurst. 

Greek  Moods  and  Tenses Goodwin. 

Classical  Atlas Ginn  and  Heath . 

Junior  Students'  Latin-English  Lesson   White. 

Lessons  in  English Whitney  and  Knox. 

Selections  from  Irvings'  Sketch  Book 

English  in  Schools Hudson. 

Hamlet Hudson. 

Growth  of  the  English  Constitution Freeman. 

BIBLIOTHECA  CLASSICA:— A  series  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors,  with  English  commentaries ;  edited  by  various 
scholars  under  the  direction  of  George  Long  and  Rev.  A.  J. 
Macleane.  This  set  of  classics,  in  twenty-six  volumes,  em- 
bodies the  best  results  of  English  scholarship  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  library. 
It  is  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chicago. 

Aeschylus Pahy. 

Cicero's  Orations,  4  Vols Long. 

Demosthenes,  2  Vols Whiston. 

Euripides,  3  Vols ■  Paley. 

Herodotus,  2  Vols Blakesley. 

Hesiod Paley. 

Homer's  Iliad,  2  Vols Paley. 

Horace Macleane. 

Juvenal  aud  Persius Macleane. 

Plato's  Phsedrus  and  Gorgias.  2  Vols Thompson. 

Sophocles,  Vol.  I Blaydes. 

Vol.  II Paley. 

Tacitus,  The  Annals Frost. 

Terence &'•  St.  J.  Parry. 

Virgil,  3  Vols Conington. 

The  generous  friends  of  the  University  continue  thus 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Library.  The  present 
list,  though  not  larger  than  those  published  before, 
represents  more  value  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  will  be  given  a  complete  list 
of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  Library,  together 
with  the  amounts  given. 
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ACADEMIC  TRAINING. 

The  same  causes  which  give  an  opportunity  of  great 
usefulness  to  the  Western  college,  also  give  it  a  wide 
field  from  which  its  material  may  be  drawn.  Our  youth 
who,  by  reason  of  the  distances  and  their  own  impe- 
cuniosity,  cannot  go  East  to  seek  collegiate  education, 
must  get  their  academic  training  also  near  home.  In 
truth,  great  numbers  of  western  youth  who  make  a 
pecuniary  effort  and  so  are  enabled  to  go  East  in  their 
collegiate  years  must  do  the  preliminary  work  in  home 
schools.  It  has  been  indicated  in  a  former  number  of 
the  Review  how  this  latter  class  to  a  large  extent  may 
be  reclaimed  for  western  colleges.  What  then  are  we 
doing  in  the  West  and  what  may  we  do  to  prepare  sat- 
isfactory material  for  matriculation  in  our  colleges? 

The  public  system  of  education  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan .is  an  admirable  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  graded  work,  from  the  primary  schools  to 
the  conferring  of  collegiate  degrees.  Probably  no  col- 
lege in  the  country  receives  into  its  Freshman  Class  a 
better  grade  of  average  material  than  goes  into  the 
University  at  Ann  Arbor.  But  the  great  State  Uni- 
versity there  overshadows  all  other  colleges  in  the  State 
and  draws  almost  all  the  good  material  to  itself.  Until, 
however,  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  State  system  with 
its  negative  on  direct  religious  influence  in  the  work  of 
the  college,  we  will  maintain  our  private  colleges,  and 
so  must  be  dependent  on  lower  schools  for  our  supply. 
Practically  it  comes  to  us  from  two  sources — from  the 
public  high  schools  and  from  the  private  academy. 

No  system  of  public  education  which  does  not  gather 
all  its  forces  under  central  control  with  a  standard  fixed 
in  a  central  college  or  university  succeeds  as  well  as 
does  the  Michigan  plan.  Our  high  schools  further  west, 
despite  State  Boards  of  Education,  are  practically  inde- 
pendent in  their  work,  and  each  one  becomes  largely  a 
law  unto  itself  as  to  standard  and  courses  of  study. 
The  result  is  that  students  coming  from  these  schools 
enter  college  with  acquirements  varying  according  to 
the  judgment  of  local  educators,  and  much  time  is  lost 
in  grading  up  to  college  requirements.  Added  to  this 
is  the  fact  that  our  public  systems — as  is  possibly  only 
just  when  the  public  pays  the  bill — provides  schools  pre- 
paratory for  business  life  rather  than  training  schools  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  higher  education.  The  elements 
of  classical  learning  are  incidents  in  the  course  rather 
than  prime  essentials.  These  schools  thus,  when  their 
work  is  well  done,  furnish  candidates  for  the  entering 
classes  of  busiuess  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Sad 
experience,  however,  is  teaching  us  that  in  the  work  of 
a  larger  portion  of  them  that  chief  factor  in  all  educa- 
tion, whether  classical  or  not,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
our  mother  tongue,  is  virtually  an  unknown  quantity. 
As  for  the  private  academies  and  so-called  "classical 
schools,"  the  same  method  of  experimental  knowledge 
has  brought  us  to  know  that  like  too  many  of  our 
young  ladies  seminaries  they  are,  with  some  honorable 
and  brilliant  exceptions,  the  merest  vendors  of  a  super- 
ficial learning — a  sort  of  societv  veneer. 


We  are  then,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  our 
western  colleges  would  find  a  class  of  youth — graded 
up  to  a  single  standard,  and  especially  prepared  for  the 
higher  classical  education — to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
each  Freshman  class,  they  must  do  their  own  academic 
work.  An  objection  made  to  this  combination  of 
schools — that  the  presence  of  a  preparatory  school  with 
its  unfledged  aspirants  tends  to  let  down  the  dignity 
of  the  college,  whilst  the  college,  with  its  freer  system 
of  government  for  boys  who  are  just  learning  the 
responsibility  of  men,  tends  to  render  irksome  and  un- 
workable that  stricter  system  of  paternal  supervision 
necessary  for  lads — may  and  should  be  met  by  a  com- 
plete severance — under  a  single  control — of  the  two 
institutions,  in  location,  rules  and  teaching  corps. 

With  this  distinction  made,  the  academy  should  be- 
come the  training  school  for  the  college — this  its  great 
and  only  purpose.  There  are  schools  enough  which 
stand  ready  to  take  boys  off  their  parents  hands  and  do 
the  parental  duty  for  them  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  giving  them  a  few  ornamental  touches  by  the 
way,  and  so  making  useless  lumber  of  them.  Such  let 
us  not  make  our  collegiate  academies.  These  should  be 
stepping  stones  by  which  the  multitudes  who  are  to  be 
the  thinking  forces  of  the  next  generation  shall  rise  to 
their  calling.  To  this  end,  let  us  first  restore  that  neg- 
lected study — practical  English — to  its  due  position, 
teaching  the  science  of  grammar  assuredly,  but  giving 
the  dry  bones  a  covering  of  expression  that  shall  hide 
their  utter  nakedness,  and  breathing  into  the  combina- 
tion a  soul  of  thought  construction  that  shall  make 
them  live  and  riiove.  We  have  too  long  begun  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  by  trying  to  exercise  in  the  youth  the 
critical  faculty  to  the  neglect  of  the  faculty  of  young 
life — the  constructive — have  equalled  the  folly  of  the 
mother  who  would  teach  her  babe  the  anatomy  of  his 
limbs  as  a  preliminary  to  walking.  Let  us  begin  then 
by  reinstating  Rhetoric  as  a  synthetic — not  an  analytic 
process. 

But  we  need,  also,  to  make  a  firm  stand  for  classical 
training  in  these  days  when  the  "bread-and-butter" 
studies  are  claiming  a  monopoly  of  education;  when 
no  less  a  man  than  Herbert  Spencer  takes  pride  in  say- 
ing that,  when  young  he  "effectually  resisted  classical 
culture",  and  speaks  with  complacency  of  himself  as 
"knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  literature  in  the  original  and  very  little  in 
translation".  If  a  liberal  culture  that  shall  enable 
men  to  rise  above  sense  perceptions  to  the  higher 
things  of  reason  and  intuition  and  faith,  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  world,  we  must  lay  the  foundations  sol- 
idly in  the  academical  years.  Let  us  desist  from  hamp- 
ering our  collegiate  academies,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
make  them  the  general  drag  net  for  juvenile  imbecility, 
and  devote  them  to  the  interests  of  the  youth  who  will 
study  and  make  progress  with  half  a  chance.  When 
our  academic  standards  come  up,  when  there  is  a  defi- 
nite purpose  of  fitting  lads  for  a  liberal  and  humaniz- 
ing education  in  college,  the  excellence  of  our  college 
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work  will  be  by  so  much  furthered,  and  our  colleges  in 
the  West  will  hold  to  the  end  the  good  material  which 
they  have  themselves  prepared.  J.  J.  Halsbt. 


Mr.  William  0.  Forbes,  Class  of  1880,  Lake  Forest 
University,  has  just  finished  very  successfully  his  sec- 
ond year  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  At 
the  late  Commencement  he  received  three  prizes, — a 
prize  in  Hebrew,  awarded  by  Dr.  Greene,  the  second 
Carter  Essay  Prize,  and  the  John  Hoff  Essay  Prize,  the 
last  named  being  sixty  dollars.  The  John  Hoff  essay 
has  for  its  subject  The  Need  of  Universal  Education 
in  the.  United  States  and  How  to  Secure  it;  and  has  just 
been  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  by  the  Seminary 
Board. 

The  essay  throughout  has  an  earnest  tone  and  is 
thoroughly  practical.  Starting  with  the  sentiment 
accepted  so  generally  by  the  American  people  that 
"we  must  educate"  the  writer  shows  from  statistics  to 
what  an  alarming  extent  illiteracy  prevails,  especially 
in  the  Southern  States.  But  intelligence  is  the  only 
safe-guard  of  American  institutions.  How,  then,  can 
this  mass  of  ignorance  and  resulting  poverty  be 
wrought  into  an  element  of  strength?  Two  sugges- 
tions are  offered.  "First,  our  schools  should  be  made 
free  to  all.  This  our  school  system  already  provides. 
Secondly,  education  should  be  made  universal.  This 
our  school  system  contemplates  but  does  not  effect."  It 
is  shown,  also  by  statistics,  that  while  free  schooling 
is  a  good  thing  it  does  not  secure  universal  educational 
acquirements.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  remedy  P  "Com- 
pulsory attendance,  not  only  because  it  seems  a  necessity 
in  order  to  secure  the  desired  result  but  because  it  seems 
to  be  a  practical  method,  as  well."  The  workings  of 
the  compulsory  system  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  here  briefly  discussed;  the  objec- 
tions to  the  adoption  of  the  compulsory  system  in  the 
United  States  are  met  and  answered.  Supposing 
the  compulsory  system  to  be  adopted  there  are 
still  provisions  to  be  made  for  its  successful  oper- 
ation. "Comfortable  provisions  must  be  made  for 
accommodating  all  the  school  population."  This 
can  be  done,  as  it  has  already  been  done  in  England, 
by  careful  calculation  and  a  slightly  increased  expendi- 
ture for  a  few  years.  Again,  "there  must  be  sufficiently 
long  sessions  to  secure  effectual  instruction,"  and,  finally 
"there  must  be  competent  and  efficient  teachers  in  all 
the  grades  of  schools."  Provisions  for  the  former  may 
be  easily  made  and  the  latter  can  be  brought  about 
through  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  normal  schools 
in  the  various  states.  The  essay  closes  with  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  nation  to  see  to  it  that  the  foundations  of  our 
national  prosperity  be  not  sapped  by  lack  of  edu- 
cation. 


THE  CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  common  adage  that  history  repeats  itself  receives 
exemplification  in  the  fundamental  divisions  which  the 
Kantian  Philosophy  makes  of  the  mind.  A  first  and 
cursory  perusal  of  transcendental  metaphysics  would 
not  reveal  any  time-honored  distinctions  and  principles, 
unless  the  reader  display  familiarity  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  significant  and 
instructive  fact  that  the  eighteenth  century  has  bor- 
rowed the  weapons  of  the  Stagirite  to  combat  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume.  After  many  viccissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  finally  standing  on  the  brink  of  despair,  philosophy 
appeals  to  the  intellectual  achievements  of  Greece  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  truth. 

ImmanuelKant  and  Aristotle  are  not  often  compared, 
except  in  general  terms;  and  hence  the  impression  is 
left  that  the  latter  is  completely  unique  and  original  in 
his  philosophy.  But  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
systems  of  the  two  men  will  show  many  points  of  re- 
semblance, both  in  their  personal  characters  and  in  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  their  philosophy,  while  in 
the  same  connection  will  be  noticed  diametrically  oppo- 
site tendencies  in  systems  which,  in  the  most  important 
respects,  are  identical.  The  resolute  and  dogmatic  style 
of  Kant  was  but  an  imitation  of  the  cold  and  haughty 
spirit  of  Aristotle.  The  stern  and  frigid  features  of  Aris- 
totle were  quite  in  contrast  with  the  calm  and  tranquil 
look  that  rested  on  the  hopeful  brow  of  Plato;  and  the 
unemotional  rigidity  of  Kantian  Metaphysics  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  compared  with  the  eloquence  of  Jacobi, 
the  German  Plato.  Both  Kant  and  Aristotle  are  famous 
for  their  deficiency  in  literary  style;  their  writings  un- 
adorned with  rhetoric,  and  obscured  by  a  nomenclature 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Both  enjoy  the  honor  of  having 
placed  philosophy  on  an  eclectic  and  stable  footing: 
of  vindicating  it  from  the  claims  of  scepticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  dogmatism  on  the  other,  whilst  at 
the  same  time,  neither  of  them  is  entirely  free  from 
the  influences  of  both  these  methods.  Aristotle  is  the 
central  figure  of  aucient  methaphysies,  and  Kant,  of 
the  modern.  The  Lyceum  maintained  the  authority  of 
an  oracle  for  nearly  twenty-two  centuries;  and  the 
schools  that  have  ramified  from  the  great  German,  at 
present,  seem  to  stifle  all  voices  in  favor  of  the  hum- 
bler claims  of  Thomas  Reid.  "Measured  by  one  test  of 
power,"  says  Dequincy,  viz.,  "by  the  number  of  books 
written  directly  for  or  against  himself,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  which  he  has  indirectly  modified,  there  is  no 
philosophical  writer  whatever,  if  we  except  Aristotle, 
who  can  pretend  to  approach  Kant  in  the  extent  of  the 
influence  which  he  has  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
men."  Bowen  writes:  "It  seems  hardly  possible  to 
overestimate  the  influence  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  schools  and  the  opinions  of 
men.  1  know  of  no  parallel  to  it,  except  in  the  domin- 
ion of  Aristotle  over  the  speculations  of  all  scholars  and 
theologians  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  indeed 
down  to  our   own  day."     But   these   resemblances   are 
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only  of  incidental  importance.  Those  which  are  essen- 
tial and  which  suggest  all  others  are  found  in  that  por- 
tion of  their  nomenclature  peculiar  to  their  systems, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  content  of  that  nomencla- 
ture. Aristotle  made  two  general  divisions  of  the  soul, 
the  active  and  the  passive  power.  They  correspond 
largely  to  those  of  Locke,  sensation  and  reflection,  hut 
were  much  more  carefully  determined  in  their  nature. 
With  Aristotle  the  passive  power  was  purely  receptive 
of  the  impressions  from  the  external  worlds;  but  the 
active  power  of  the  soul  was  distinguished  by  a  quality 
that  expresses  more  than  the  activity  concerned  in  re- 
ceiving and  interpreting  the  impressions  left  on  the 
passive  power;  it  was  characterized  as  the  creative  in- 
tellect, the  word  poetic,  with  its  original  signification, 
denominating  its  content. 

With  the  Stagirite  this  creative  intellect  did  not  act 
only  as  it  was  acted  upon,  but  came  fully  equipped  for 
the  production  of  original  thought,  and  much  more 
clearly  than  was  expressed  by  Plato  actually  deter- 
mined the  existence  of  the  objects  of  thought  in  the 
"form"  which  its  creative  energies  impressed  upon 
"matter."  Plato,  to  be  sure,  was  an  idealist,  but  his 
conception  of  the  soul  did  not  admit  of  absolute,  or 
constructive  idealism,  but  only  presentative  idealism. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  views  of  Aristotle  is  the  attribu- 
tion of  creative  energies  to  the  intellect.  This  view 
renders  possible  and  logical  the  position  of  Hegel. 

Let  us  see  wherein  Kant  resembles  this  view.  Kant 
adopted  the  divisions  of  mind  prevalent  in  his  time, 
and  in  this  division  the  similarity  will  not  be  noticable, 
but  it  is  in  the  contents  of  his  division  that  the  resem- 
blance is  found.  He  accepts  the  divisions,  Sensibility, 
Reason  and  Understanding.  Reason  and  Understand- 
ing are  here  used  in  the  Kantian  and  German  sense. 
The  faculty  of  the  Sensibility  corresponds  to  the  Pas- 
sive intellect  of  Aristotle.  Now  Aristotle  subdivided 
the  ''poetic"  or  creative  intellect  into  the  "scientific"  or 
intuitive,— Hamilton's  Noetic,  faculty;  and  the  "log- 
ical", or  elaborative, — Hamilton's  Dianoetic  faculty. 

Kant's  Reason  and  Understanding  correspond  to  these 
subdivisions,  Reason  to  the  Noetic,  and  Understanding 
to  the  Dianoetic  power.  But  the  analogy  is  still  more 
complete.  With  Aristotle  the  Noetic  or  the  "scien- 
tific" faculty  is  the  "place  of  principles,"  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  English  Metaphysics  the  Intuitive  Reason, 
and  these  principles  were  the  "forms"  which  the 
faculty  impressed  upon  its  objects.  Kant  attributes 
to  his  Pure  Reason  the  same  qualifications.  They 
are  two:  the  Spontaneity  or  Active  energy  of  Pure 
Reason,  and  the  creative  impression  of  "forms"  on 
the  objects  of  the  intellect.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  of  Kant's  use  of  the  term  form,  "the  magic 
word  with  which  Aristotle  had  displaced  the  ideas  of 
Plato,  and  which  had  served  the  Schoolmen  many  a  tnrn 
in  their  metaphysical  perplexities."  With  both  Aristotle 
and  Kant  these  mental  forms  were  subjective  determina- 
tions, a  priori  predicates  superimposed  upon  the  pre- 
cepts of  senuous  intuition.     However,  this  may  be  too 


Kantian  to  be  intelligible  and  is  best  interpreted  by 
Hamilton's  illustration.  Suppose  a  totality  of  thought 
to  be  represented  by  12.  6  of  the  parts  are  furnished 
by  the  object,  3,  by  the  material  sense,  and  3,  by  the 
mind.  These  forms  were  not  the  eternal,  self-existent 
ideas  of  Plato,  but  the  original  creations  of  the  mind, 
"won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite,"  and  in  the 
hands  of  Kant's  followers  could  not  but  terminate,  as 
they  actually  did,  in  absolute  idealism ;  and  this  result 
is  due  more  to  the  creative  energies  ascribed  to  Pure 
Reason  than  to  any  other  principle. 

The   history  of  philosophy,  like   the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  exhibits  its  oscillations  between  the  extremes 
of  Materialism  and  Idealism,  and  although  Kant  and 
Aristotle  have  a  common  basis  in  their  conception  of 
Pure  Reason,  Aristotle's  system  has  a  tendency  to  ma- 
terialism, caused  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  ascendency 
of  Plato,  Philosophy  was  on  the  decline  toward  the 
materialism  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans;  and  Kant,  in- 
fluenced by  the  revolt   against   the   Sensationalism  of 
Locke,  marked  the  turning  point,  or  better  the  centre  of 
oscillation,    toward    Idealism.     What    answer    can   be 
given  to  the  position  of  Kant,  admitting  the  esential 
activity  of  the  intellect?     The  same  reply  that  would 
be  given  to  that  of  Aristotle,  viz.,  that,  although   the 
intellect  is  active,  and  to  some  extent,  creative,  it  is  of 
thought  and  not  of  things.     Objects  do  not  depend  on 
simple   apprehension  for  their  existence,  but  only  for 
their  conception.     The  object  of  knowledge  is  subjec- 
tively and  creatively  a  thought  product  viewed  concep- 
tively,  but   the  character  or  mode  of  whose  existence 
is  not  effected  by  cognition.     This  is  an  analysis  of  the 
position  not    made  by   Kant,  although  analytic  in  his 
method,  and  only  approximated  by  Hamilton.     But  the 
merit  of  the  position  is  that  it  enables  us  to  admit  the 
spontaneity  of  intelligence  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
ject   of  presentative   perception,  without    making   the 
active  energies  of  the  intellect  convertible  with  active 
creation   of  aught  but   thought.     The    distinction    is 
analogous  to  that  between  concepts  and  precepts,  where 
knowledge  is  a   thought    product  with    an  element  of 
reality  as  its  basis.     The  only  escape  from  Materialism 
on  the  one  hand  is  in  the  admission  of  an  active  energy 
in  the  intellect;  and  the  only  escape  from  Idealism,  on  the 
other,  is  in  the  analysis  of  creative  mental  activity  into 
the  correlated,  but  not  identical,  nature  of  knowledge 
and  reality.     The  Greek  idealists  identified  knowledge 
and  being,  and  Kant's  failure  to  preserve  carefully  the 
antithisia  between  the  two,  by  confining  intellectual  ac- 
tivity to  the  construction  of  already  existing  materials, 
led  logically  to  the  same  result  as  the  Eleatics,  a  result 
actually   accomplished    by  Hegel   in  spite  of  the  able 
remonstrance  of  Kant  himself.     The  creative   activity 
of  the  mind  is  confined  within  its  own    province  and 
should  not   objectify  its  a  priori  determinations   more 
than    to    make    them    subject-objects.     Maiutain    the 
correlation  of  thought    and    reality,   and    attribute  to 
neither  the  formative  power  to  determine  the  existence 
of  the  other,  and  the  outcome  of  the  position  will  be  a 
Natural  Realism,  or  Rational  Dualism. 

J.  H.  Hyslop. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 
As  the  months  pass  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  West  will  be  only  very  slowly  roused  to  a  sense 
of  its  educational  needs.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  are 
incalculably  great.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  which  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  ignorance  or  the  apathy  or  the  self-will 
is  the  greater  hindrance.  If,  however,  the  cause  is  the 
Lord's — as  we  doubt  not  that  it  is — He  will  ultimately 
remove  the  ignorance,  apathy  and  self-will  and  give 
progress  and  success. 


CHARLES  DARWIN. 
Charles  Darwin  died  at  his  home  in  the  South  of 
England,  April  21,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  The 
most  patient  observer  of  facts  that  the  English  race 
has  produced,  he  was  almost  destitute  of  the  logical 
power  when  dealing  with  these  facts.  As  a  consequence 
he  was  always  ready  to  base  a  guess  upon  a  conceiva- 
bility,  a  no-doubt  upon  the  guess,  and  a  necessity  upon 
the  no-doubt.  He  voiced  the  idea  of  development, 
— which  already  floated  in  vague  form  in  the  mind 
of  the  age,  and  which  his  grandfather  Erasmus  Darwin, 
had  presented  long  before, — in  his  theory  of  evolution, 
and  became  at  once  the  observed  of  all  observers.  With 
this  theory,  in  the  material  and  atheistic  form  given  it 
by  Haeckel  and  other  Germans  materialists,  Darwin 
had  little  sympathy,  even  though  they  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  have  only  carried  out  his  own  theory  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion.  Mr.  Darwin  has  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  younger  and  more  impulsive  scientists 
of  the  age  and  upon  the  popular  mind,  although  the 
great  scientists  have  with  singular  unanimity  dis- 
sented from  his  conclusions.     His  nation  honored  him 

with  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

>•-•-*. 

THE   CALL  FOR  THE  EVANGELISTS. 

A  few  days  since  a  call,  signed  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Chicago,  was  sent  to  Moody  and  Sankey, 
urging  them  to  come  to  Chicago  and  lead  in  a  new 
effort  to  evangelize  the  masses  in  the  city.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  need  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  there  is, 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  single,  solid  district,  with  sev- 
enty-five thousand  people,  without  a  Protestant  church 
except  two  small  mission  enterprises. 

Just  before  this  call,  a  formal  request,  that  these 
evangelists  would  spend  not  less  than  a  year  in  London 
was  signed  by  over  three  hundred  well-known  persons 
in  London.  Among  these  signers  were  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley. 
M.  P.,  Canon  Farrar,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes,  etc. 


This  double  call  shows  the  awakening  of  the  leaders 
of  Christendom  to  the  fact  of  the  desperate  hold  of  sin 
upon  the  world,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  condition 
of  the  masses  without  the  Gospel.  It  ought  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  tremendous  failure  somewhere  in  the 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  We  need 
to  modify  the  Scriptures  and  write,  "The  poor  have  not 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them ;"  or  else  to  set  about  using 
common-sense  methods  in  preparing  men  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich. 


VETO  OF  THE  ANTI-CHINESE  BILL. 
President  Arthur's  veto  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Bill  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  strong  reasons:  1st.  It 
violates  the  treaty  with  China,  in  both  its  letter  and 
spirit;  2d.  It  is  recklessly  impolitic  so  far  as  regards 
the  development  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China; 
3d.  Its  introduction  of  the  odious  passport  system  into 
the  United  States,  at  a  time  when  it  is  "fast  disappear- 
ing in  Europe  before  the  progress  of  liberal  institu- 
tions," is  "undemocratic  and  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions."  Notwithstanding  these  clear  and 
strong  reasons  Congress  has  repassed  the  bill,  with  only 
slight  and  unessential  modifications,  and  will  again  pre- 
sent it  to  the  President  for  his  signature.  There  is 
reason  for  careful  regulation  of  Chinese  immigration, 
but  the  same  reasons  which  led  the  President  to  veto 
the  first  Anti-Chinese  Bill  should  lead  him  to  withhold 
his  signature  from  the  second.  It  required  force  added 
to  long  waiting  to  open  China  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world;  but  this  bill,  embodying  as  it  does  on  our  part 
the  old  Chinese  policy  of  exclusion,  prepares  the  way 
for  China  to  relapse  into  that  policy  once  more  and  to 
shut  out  the  commerce  of  the  world,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
clude Americans  from  participating  in  its  trade. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

A  single  month  and  on  the  evening  of  April  27th, 
at  his  home  in  Concord,  Mass.,  the  best-known  of 
American  essayists  followed  the  best-beloved  of  Ameri- 
can poets  into  the  land  of  shadows.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  has  exerted  a  great  influence  in  this  country, 
during  the  past  generation,  as  a  prose  writer.  Much  of 
his  influence  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  came 
early  under  the  influence  of  Carlyle  and  became  his  ed- 
itor and  interpreter  to  the  American  people. 

Reared  in  the  Unitarian  Church  and  trained  for  the 
Unitarian  ministry,  his  views  soon  became  too  "liberal" 
for  the  work  of  the  pulpit.  By  nature  a  mystic  and 
transcendentalist  in  his  ways  of  thinking,  constantly 
depending  upon  feeling  and  intuition  rather  than  logic 
for  his  opinions,  his  conclusious  could  not  be  trusted,  but 
changed  with  his  changing  moods.  Most  of  his  poems 
are  unintelligible  to  the  average  man,  or  intelligible 
only  when  the  key  to  them  is  furnished  by  the  author 
or  some  friend, — as  in  the  case  of  "Brahma,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  1S60.  Often  the 
reader  adjudges  him  a  pantheist,  as  he  finds  a  pantheistic 
vein  of  thought  running  through  much  of  his  writings. 
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la  his  later  years  he  seemed,  according  to  Joseph  Cook, 
to  approach  the  orthodox  theistic  view  in  religion. 

The  truth  is,  we  suppose,  that  Emerson  had  no  con- 
sistent philosophy  or  theology.  He  was  a  man  of  im- 
pulses, of  aesthetics,  of  brilliant,  sometimes  half  intel- 
ligible or  wholly  unintelligible,  rhetoric,  rather  than  of 
logical  system.  Taking  him  for  what  he  is,  look- 
ing for  single  thoughts  rather  than  system  and  sifting 
well  the  truth  from  the  error,  we  find  in  the  writings 
of  the  Concord  mystic,  especially  in  his  essays,  much 
that  is  quickening  and  inspiring.  Young  men  who  are 
capable  of  discriminating  are  likely  to  date  a  new  and 
better  intellectual  life  from  the  first  contact  with  his 
"English  Traits,"  or  his  "Representative  Men,"  both  of 
them  largely  shaped  and  colored  by  the  methods  and 
spirit  of  Carlyle,  but  put  into  better  English  than  the 
British  essayist  condescended  to  use  in  his  later  years. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  while  he  held  fast  to  the 
main  principles  of  morality,  maintaining  that  purity 
for  which  our  American  writers  have  been  so  justly 
praised,  he  yet  often  unsettled  the  foundations  of  faith 
by  his  unsatisfactory  and  unsafe  transcendental  meth- 
ods. In  his  estimation,  to  use  his  own  words,  "we  are 
too  young  by  some  ages  yet  to  form  a  creed";  and  so  his 
influence  has  gone  against  the  creeds  and  settled  beliefs 
of  mankind.  He  has  been  far  more  popular  because 
his  utterance  has  so  often  been,  "I  don't  believe"  rather 
than.  "I  believe."  Indirectly  the  writings  of  all  such 
men  sap  the  foundations  of  the  best  morality.  Com- 
pared with  the  evil  resulting  from  this  source,  the  "tan- 
talizing fragmentariness,"  the  "disregard  of  all  the 
unities,"  the  "structural  defect,"  characteristic  of  his 
writings,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  mention  in  a  critical 
tone. 

One  thing  of  immense  value  we  should,  however, 
credit  Emerson  with  having  helped  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
put  something  of  the  warmth  of  living  feeling  into 
the  cold  intellectualism  which  had  come  so  near 
wrecking  both  theology  and  life  in  New  England. 
That  he  did  it  by  pressing  a  false  metaphysical  theory 
is  the  great  drawback. 


THE    SLATER    FUND. 

It  is  cheering  to  know  that  there  is  in  some  parts  of 
the  land  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  great  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  needs.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Review  attention  was  called  to  the  munificent  gifts  in 
the  will  of  Sarah  Burr.  Better  still  is  it  when  rich 
men  give  large  sums  for  great  objects  while  living,  so 
that  they  can  give  the  powers  employed  or  acquired  in 
gaining  the  wealth  to  aid  in  the  proper  use  of  it.  We 
insert  from  The  Independent  the  following  account  of 
the  Slater  Fund,  as  illustrating  such  wise  giving. 

"Mr.  John  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  state  and  who,  moreover, 
has  been  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune,  proposes  to 
establish  a  trust  fund  amounting  to  a  million  of  dollars, 
the  annual  interest  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  colored  people  at  the  South. 
He  said  to  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Tribune  that, 
'ever  since  the  war,'  his  mind  had  been  at  work  upon 
this  question,  and  that  now  his  thoughts  had  reached 
a  definite  and  fixed  shape  and  that  he  was  ready  to  put 
the  plan  into  execution. 


A  bill,  of  which  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Slater  to  cer- 
tain gentlemen  named  by  him  as  the  first  trustees  of  the 
fund  forms  a  part,  has  been  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  these 
persons  and  their  successors  in  office  a  body  corporate, 
to  hold  the  fund  and  disburse  the  proceeds  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  generous  donor. 

The  trustees  named  by  Mr.  Slater  are  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  of  Ohio;  Morrison  R.  Waite,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York;  Phillips 
Brooks,  of  Massachusetts;  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Mary- 
land; John  A.  Stewart,  of  New  York;  Alfred  H.  Col- 
quitt, of  Georgia;  Morris  K.  Jessup,  of  New  York; 
James  Boyer,  of  Kentucky;  and  William  A.  Slater,  of 
Connecticut.  We  cannot  better  express  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  Slater  than  in  the  following  words  of  instruction 
to  these  trustees: 

'The  general  object  which  1  desire  to  have  exclusively 
pursued  is  the  uplifting  of  the  lately  emancipated  pop- 
ulation of  the  Southern  States  and  their  posterity,  by 
conferring  on  them  the  blessings  of  Christian  education. 
The  disabilities  formerly  suffered  by  these  people  and 
their  singular  patience  and  fidelity  in  the  great 
crisis  of  the  Nation  establish  a  just  claim  on  the  sym- 
pathy and  good-will  of  humane  and  patriotic  men.  I 
cannot  but  feel  the  compassion  that  is  due,  in  view  of 
their  prevailing  ignorance,  which  exists  by  no  fault  of 
their  own.  But  it  is  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but 
also  for  the  safety  of  our  common  country,  in  which 
they  have  been  invested  with  equal  political  rights,  that 
I  am  desirous  to  aid  in  providing  them  with  the  means 
of  such  an  education  as  shall  tend  to  make  them  good 
men  and  good  citizens,  education  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  mind  in  the  common  branches  of  secular 
learning  shall  be  associated  with  training  in  just  no- 
tions of  duty  toward  God  and  man  in  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.1 

These  are  wise  and  well-expressed  thoughts.  God 
bless  the  man  for  and  in  his  generosity,  and  bless  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  he  makes  the  magnificent  gift 
There  are  other  rich  men  in  this  country  who  might 
take  a  hint  from  his  example,  and  perhaps  lay  up  for 
themselves  treasures  in  Heaven." 


LONGFELLOW  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
We  «clip  the  following, —  which  will  be  of  service  to 
our  readers  by  way  of  reference,— from  Good  Literature 
for  April  1. 

"HENRY   WABSWORTH    LONGFELLOW 

was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  February  27,  1807;  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College,  1825;  professor  in  Bowdoin 
College,  1829-1835;  published  his  first  volume  'Essay  on 
the  Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain,'  1833; 
'Outre-Mer,'  1835;  Professor  in  Harvard  University, 
1836-1854;  'Voices  of  the  Night,'  1839;  'Hyperion,' 
1839;  'Ballads  and  other  Poems,'  1842;  'Poems  on  Slav- 
ery,' 1842;  'The  Spanish  Student,'  1843;  'The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe,'  1845;  'The  Belfry  of  Bruges,'  1846; 
'Evangeline,'  1847;  'Kavanagh,'  1849;  'The  Seaside 
and  the  Fireside,'  1850;  'The  Golden  Legend,'  1851; 
'The  Song  of  Hiawatha,'  1855;  'The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish/  1858;  'Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,'  1863; 
'Flower-de-Luce,'1866;  Translation  of  Dante.  1867;  'The 
New  England  Tragedies,'  1868;  'The  Divine  Tragedy,' 
1871;  'Three  Books  of  Song,'  1872;  'Aftermath,'  1873; 
'The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,'  1874;  'Morituri  Salutamus,' 
1875;  'The  Masque  of  Pandora.'  1875;  'Poems  of  Places' 
(collection  in  31  Volumes),  1876-1879;  'Keramos,'  1878: 
'Ultima  Thule,' 1880:  Died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
March  24.  1882." 
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THE  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  PEOPLES  AS 
LEADERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY  ENOS  P.  BAKER. 

In  the  origin  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  may  be 
seen  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  part  they  were  to  play 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Upon  the  original  Teu- 
tonic stock,  containing  the  elements  of  stength,  liberty 
and  energy — though  uncultivated— were  engrafted  the 
germs  of  chivalry,  culture  and  refinement  from  the 
Normans,  themselves  a  mixed  race.  At  different  times 
and  from  various  sources  other  elements  were  intro- 
duced, till,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  modern  English- 
man began  to  be. 

A  distinguished  modern  essayist  has  described  English 
society  early  in  the  twelfth  century  as  "  in  a  state  more 
miserable  than  the  state  in  which  the  most  degraded 
nations  of  the  east  now  are."  There  came,  however,  a 
time  of  wonderful  change.  The  hitherto  discordant  ele- 
ments were  blended  into  unity,  making  the  Englishman. 
From  that  time  his  history  has  been  one  of  development 
and  progress  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  great  civili- 
zation, and  of  almost  unlimited  extension.  England 
itself  was  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  En- 
glish man.  The  climate  was  temperate,  the  soil  produc- 
tive, the  food  rich  in  the  proper  elements,  the  mineral 
wealth  almost  unlimited;  its  insular  position  served  as 
a  means  of  protection  from  hostile  invasion,  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  out,  in  great  measure,  the  Romish  influ- 
ence which  was  degrading  the  Continent;  yet  it  was 
not  so  far  removed  but  that  it  received  a  share  of  the 
learning  diffused  from  Constantinople,  and  felt  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  Reformation  and  the  invention 
of  printing. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  English  race  crew; 
learning  and  culture  increased,  schools  were  established, 
manufacturing  industries  sprung  up,  the  commercial 
spirit  developed,  till  soon  England  could  no  longer  con- 
tain the  Englishman.  Then  was  fulfilled  the  wish  of 
the  old  poet: 

"Oh  that  the  Ocean  did  not  bonnd  our  style 
Within  these  strict  and  narrow  limits  so, 
But  that  the  melody  of  our  sweet  isle 
Might  now  be  heard  to  Tiber,  Arne  and  Po, 
That  they  may  know  how  far  Thames  doth  outgo 
The  music  of  declined  Italy." 

There  are  now  six  great  centers  of  English  speak- 
ing peoples— Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  British 
America,  South  Africa,  India  and  Australia.  Each  one 
of  these  is  a  great  nation  in  itself.  Great  Britain  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  world  in  manufactures  and 
commerce;  her  ripe  scholarship  may  challenge  the 
boasted  learning  of  the  Continent;  her  literature  eon- 


tains  productions  in  every  department,  equal  to  the  best 
in  all  the  world  besides;  her  philosophers  exert  a  lasting 
influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  stands  pre-emineut  for  political  freedom  and  pop- 
ular legislation;  her  inventive  genius  outstrips  all 
other  nations;  the  influence  of  her  intensely  practical 
spirit  is  felt  everywhere.  English  wool  and  American 
cotton  clothe  the  world.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  world  would  starve  but  for  American 
corn.  The  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  the  rich 
fabrics  of  the  Indies,  the  wool  of  Australia,  the  dia- 
monds of  South  Africa,  and  the  gold  of  America  are 
known  and  used  wherever  civilized  man  is  found. 

Not  only  in  these  great  centers, — these  mighty  na- 
tions whose  heart-throbs  send  pulsations  to  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  globe — but  in  countless  smaller 
centers,  the  English  language  in  the  language  of  the 
people.  Every  city  of  any  considerable  importance  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  has  an  English  speaking  commu- 
nity. Every  island  in  the  seas  has  beeu  visited  by  En- 
glish vessels,  which  have  left  behind  representatives  of 
the  race.  If  one  were  to  set  out  to  travel  the  world 
over,  with  a  knowledge  of  but  the  one  language  which 
would  be  of  the  most  service,  that  language  would  be 
the  English. 

More  than  this,  the  English  speaking  peoples  are  pre- 
eminently the  representatives  of  a  pure  Christianity, 
of  an  enlightened  Christian  philanthropy.  They  are 
the  peoples  with  the  grandest  mission  for  humanity. 
They  have  been  leaders  in  those  great  charitable  and 
missionary  movements  which  have  characterized  the 
present  age.  They  have  beeu  foremost  in  spreading  the 
gospel  truth.  "The  English  Bible  has  beeu  scattered  by 
hundreds  of  millions  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
English  speaking  missionaries  have  planted  their  ma- 
ternal dialect  at  scores  of  important  points,  to  which, 
had  not  their  courageous  and  self-devoting  energy 
paved  the  way,  not  even  the  enterprise  of  trade  could 
have  opened  a  path." 

Truly  every  English  speaking  person  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  of  the  peoples  whose 
language  it  is; — peoples  who  may  boast  that  in  their 
veins  flows  the  best  blood  of  the  race;  who  in  their 
beginnings  were  placed  in  circumstances  the  most  fa- 
vorable for  the  development  of  the  better  qualities  of 
their  richly  endowed  nature;  who,  out-growing  the  nar- 
row limits  of  their  own  beloved  island,  have  pushed  out 
into  all  the  world,  carrying  with  them  everywhere  the 
results  of  their  own  indomitable  energy  and  persever- 
ance, elevating  all  peoples  with  whom  they  have  come 
in  contact,  developing  the  resources  of  every  land 
which  they  have  entered,  establishing  great  nations, 
scattering  everywhere  and  without  stint  learning,  cul- 
ture, Christianity. 

As  a  matter  of  candid  judgment  then,  no  less  than 
of  race  pride,  the  English  speaking  peoples  may  justly 
claim  that  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  world,  iu  this 
age.  as  no  other  peoples  have  been  in  any  other  period 
during  the  whole  course  of  history. 
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THE   INFLUENCE   OF  THE    ENGLISH    BIBLE. 

Class-room  exercise  by  MISS  MARY  S.  MARTIN  (Ferry  Hall). 

Let  the  thoughts  wander  back  over  a  space  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  nine  years.  Now  rest  the  eye  on 
England,  and  notice  the  cloud  that  overspreads  it.  On 
a  bedroom  floor  of  the  royal  castle,  lies  Queen  Elizabeth 
supported  by  cushions.  She  seems  to  be  in  a  kind  of 
trance.  For  ten  long  days  and  nights  she  lies  thus,  nor 
will  the  many  entreaties  of  her  friends  induce  her  to 
allow  herself  to  be  placed  on  a  couch.  Even  when 
Robert  Cecil  says  "she  must  go  to  bed,"  she  breaks  the 
silence  with  a  flash  of  her  old  queenliness  and  exclaims 
"Must!  is  must  a  word  to  be  addressed  to  princes?" 
Then,  as  her  anger  dies  away,  she  sinks,  back  into  a 
lithargic  slumber  which  lasts  some  hours,  "and  early  the 
next  morning  on  the  25th  of  March  L603,  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  a  life  so  great,  strange,  and  lonely  in  its 
greatness,  ebbed  quietly  away."  It  is  because  the  death 
of  this  illustrious  sovereign  marks  one  of  the  greatest 
turning  points  in  English  History,  that  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  close  of  her  life. 

The  question  now  presents  itself  to  us,  "What  was 
this  great  change  and  what  the  cause  of  it?" 

For  a  century  past,  men  had  been  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  spiritual  revolution.  Not  had  only  outward  forms 
changed,  but  the  souls  and  minds  of  men  had  been 
utterly  transformed.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the 
influence  exerted  over  all  by  the  "chained  Bible,"  Tyn- 
dale's  Bible. 

Previous  to  the  life  of  Tyndale,  the  people,  as  a  mass 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  this  Book,  but  since  the  time 
Bishop  Bonner  set  up  the  first  six  copies  in  St.  Paul,  its 
teachings  had  been  rapidly  increasing  in  the  public 
favor,  and,  when  Bibles  were  ordered  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  land,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  could 
read  and  understand  for  themselves,  and  a  marvelous 
change  was  wrought  in  all.  Religion  was  but  one  of 
causes  of  the  great  and  sudden  popularity  of  the  "Word 
of  God." 

The  Bible  was  equally  as  important  in  its  office  of 
furthering  the  intellectual  development  of  men.  One 
of  our  greatest  historians  tells  us  that  the  advance  of 
the  English  people  in  knowledge  and  intelligence  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen  was,  in  itself,  a  per- 
fect revolution.  In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  no  history, 
no  romance,  no  poetry  save  the  few  known  verses  of 
Chaucer,  had  been  accessible  to  the  mass  of  people,  un- 
til the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  ordered  to 
be  placed  in  the  houses  of  public  worship.  Now,  a 
change  began.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
the  crowds  who  gathered  in  the  churches  to  hear  the 
Bible,  and  those  who  listened  to  its  wonderful  words  in 
the  devotional  exercises  about  the  fireside,  were 
strengthened  by  a  food  which  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  "Word  of  God."  Let  us  endeavor  to  picture 
ourselves  listening,  for  the  first  time,  to  an  interesting 
story — a  story  in  which  the  greatest  Man,  the  most  ■ 
perfect  Hero,  and  the  truest  model  of  a  noble  life  ever 
conceived  by  the  imagination  is  brought  before  the  eyes. 


Then  we  have  an  idea  of  the  intenstiy  of  feeling  with 
which  this  people  heard  these  words  for  the  first  time. 
Stories  of  war  and  peace,  persecution  and  good  will,  our 
birth  and  redemption— all  "were  flung  broadcast  over 
minds  unoccupied,  for  the  most  part,  by  any  rival 
learning." 

Green  says,  "As  a  mere  literary  monunent,  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible  remains  the  noblest 
example  of  the  English  tongue,  while  its  perpetual  use 
made  it,  from  the  instant  of  its  appearance,  the  stand- 
ard of  our  language." 

At  the  time,  however,  the  literary  influence  of  the 
Bible  was  even  less  than  its  social  effect.  The  power 
of  this  book  over  the  English  people  showed  itself  in  a 
thousand  different  ways.  It  formed  the  only  literature 
accessible  to  every  one,  consequently  its  influence  was 
much  greater  than  any  book  could  exert  at  the  present 
day.  Just  as  persons  now,  in  ordinary  conversation, 
use  quotations  from  Shakespere,  Milton  or  Dickens,  so 
the  people  of  that  day  took  the  Bible  for  their  especial 
property.  We  have  hundreds  of  books  from  which  we 
can  borrow  picturesque  allusions  and  illustrations,  but 
they  had  only  the  one  Book. 

Many  of  the  writers  of  that  period  used  numerous 
expressions  from  the  Bible  in  their  works.  Spencer,  as 
he  poured  forth  his  warmest  love  in  the  Epithalamiun, 
the  grandest  marriage  song  ever  written,  used  the  exact 
words  of  David  as  he  bade  the  gates  open  for  the  en- 
trance of  his  bride:  "Open  the  temple  gates  unto  to  my 
love;  open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in." 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  continually  using  quotations 
from  the  Bible.  As  he  beheld  the  mists  break  over  the 
hills  Dunbar,  and  the  sun  burst  forth,  he  hailed  it  with 
the  cry:  "Let  God  arise  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered. 
Like  as  smoke  vanisheth,  so  shalt  thou  drive  them  away." 
This  great  familiarity  with  grand  poetical  imagery 
gave  a  loftiness  of  expression  that,  with  all  its  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  vulgarisms 
of  to-day. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  greatest  power  of  the 
Bible — that  which  it  exerted  over  the  religion  of  all. 
As  its  words  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  English  people, 
for  the  first  time,  they  kindled  a  most  startling  enthusi- 
asm. The  moral  effect  which  is  now  produced  by  the 
religious  newspaper,  or  by  a  thrilling  sermon,  was  then 
produced  by  the  Bible  alone.  "The  whole  nation  be- 
came a  church."  Now  was  found  a  Rule,  bv  which  not 
only  the  noble  or ,t he  scholar  could  solve  the' problems  of 
life  and  death,  but  the  farmer,  after  tilling  the  ground 
under  the  burning  sun,  and  the  shop-keeper,  after  the 
cares  of  the  busy  day,  could  rest  themselves  bv  seeking 
answers  to  their  questions  in  the  Bible.  Thus  all 
learned  to  live  less  for  themselves,  and  more  for  God. 

Look  at  the  grand  result  of  all  this.  Not  only  was 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  exercised  over  private  life, 
but  through  the  study  of  its  words,  the  hearts  of  Par- 
liament were  guided  to  wisdom,  and  laws  which  ac- 
knowled  the  supremacy  of  God  ruled  the  nation.  And 
on  and  on.  through  the  time  that  followed,  has  its  power 
been  gradually  spreading  throughout  the  world,  and  it 
will  continue  to  increase,  until  all  shall  have  felt  it.  and 
Tyndale's  labors  shall   have  been  abundantly  rewarded. 
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UNIVERSITY   ITEMS. 


Miss  Anna  Farwell  '80  has  returned  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Geo.  Cornell,  of  the  Academy,  is  back  after  a  short 
trip  in  Texas. 

Trav.  Wells,  who  has  been  surveying  in  the  west  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  returned  home  last  week. 

H.  W.  Phelps  who  is  now  attending  school  at  Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin,  was  visiting  his  friends  in  Lake  For- 
est last  week. 

Several  of  the  Sophomores  will  continue  French  this 
term  under  Prof.  Schmitz.  They  will  read  a  drama  of 
Moliere. 

The  foot-ball  eleven  have  been  preparing  their  grounds 
and  in  a  few  day  will  be  ready  for  practice.  The  Uni- 
forms are  being  made. 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Skinner  '81  was  visiting  her  parents 
and  friends  in  Lake  Forest  last  week.  She  is  engaged 
in  teaching  school  at  Elgin,  111. 

Sunday  evening,  Apr.  16th,  there  was  a  most  brilliant 
display  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which  was  witnessed  and 
enjoyed  by  many  of  the  students. 

The  recent  additions  to  the  library  are  proving  of  in- 
valuable assistance  to  the  students  in  their  Latin  Disser- 
tations.    They  supply  a  long  felt  want. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Literary  Society  of  the  Academy 
is  preparing  for  an  open  meeting,  the  proceeds  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  working  most  effectually  this 
term.  The  attendance  at  the  prayer-meetings  is  larger 
than  it  has  ever  been  and  increasing  interest  is  being 
manifested. 

C.  H.  Marshall,  of  last  year's  Sophomore  class,  spent 
last  Sabbath  in  Lake  Forest.  Hodge  is  working  on  the 
Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  as  assistant  pay- 
master of  the  Iowa  extension. 

The  "duckings"  from  the  Academy  windows  which 
in  many  respects  are  very  enjoyable  are  becoming 
rather  disagreeable  on  account  of  their  frequency. 
Monotony  in  anything  however  pleasant  is  annoying. 

Mr.  McClure  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  to  the 
Academy  boys  last  Saturday  morning  about  his  visit 
to  the  inn  of  St  Bernard.  The  boys  were  delighted  and 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  promise  of  more  such 
treats.  . 

A  few  nights  since  some  students,  whose  sincerity  of 
purpose  is  not  for  a  moment  questioned,  laid  the  faculty 
under  eternal  obligations  to  them  by  taking  down  the 
stormdoor.  It  is  especially  desired  that  they  may 
by  rewarded  for  their  generosity. 


Paul  D.  Bergen,  of  the  class  of  '80,  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  the  University  a  few  days  ago  while  on  his  way 
to  Milwaukee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduat- 
ing class  of  L.  F.  U.,  whose  vase,  an  everlasting  mem- 
orial of  their  magnanimity,  adorns  our  campus. 

The  choir  of  the  Presbyterian  church  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Sabin  gave  a  sacred  concert  in 
the  Church,  Saturday  evening,  April  15th.  A  very  en- 
tertaining program  was  presented  consisting  of  trios, 
quartettes  and  choruses.  The  proceeds  were  devoted  to 
a  "charitable  object." 

The  Zeta  Epsilon  Literary  Society  will  formally  ded- 
icate its  newSociety  Hall,  Friday  evening,  May  19th. 
There  will  be  a  few  speeches  by  invited  visitors  and  a 
history  of  the  society,  followed  by  the  regular  literary 
program.  The  Zetas  are  proud  of  their  hall  and  they 
will  on  this  occasion  throw  it  open  for  the  first  time  to 
their  friends. 

Thursday  evening,  April  13th,  Dr.  Pierson  of  Detroit 
gave  a  lecture  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  his  subject  being  "The  Geuius 
of  Industry."  He  showed  that  success  in  life  does  not 
depend  necessarily  on  innate  genius,  but  rather  on  un- 
ceasing application  and  indomitable  perseverance.  Dr. 
Pierson  is  a  very  interesting  speaker.  He  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention  and  the  lecture  was  one  of  the 
best  that  Lake  Forest  people  have  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  this  season. 

Classical  Text-Books  Edited  by  Sail  Woods,  I  A., 


PKINCIPAL  OF  LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY. 


The  Philippic  Orations  op  Demosthenes,  I.,  II.,  III., 
with  notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life  of  Demosthe- 
nes, digesta  per  annos.  Toronto,  Adam  Stevenson  &  Co., 
1866. 

Vergil,  JEneid,  Book  II.  and  Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.,  with 
copious  notes  and  Grammatical  References  to  Harkness' 
Grammar.     Toronto,  Adam  Stevenson  &  Co.,  1873. 

Cesar,  Belltjm  Britannicum,  with  Grammatical  References, 
and  a  Vocabulary  giving  the  derivation  of  each  word.  To- 
ronto, W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  1881. 

In  Press  and  to  be  published  during  the  incoming  summer: 
Homer,  II.  Books  IV.  and  VI.,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes  and 
Grammatical    References. 

Also,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  II.  and  V.,with  Vocab- 
ulary and  References. 

The  Books  hitherto  published  by  Prof.  Woods  have  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  editions  throughout  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY  TEXT-BOOKS, 

i. 
CHRISTIAN    ETHICS: 

Ok,  The  True  Moral  Manhood  and  Life  op  Duty. 
A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  by  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral  Science  in  Yale  and  other  leading  Colleges. 
"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country,    in    private   and    public   life."— Genebal  J.  M. 
Chambeblain,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WHY   FOUR   GOSPELS: 

Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 
A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in  the  study  of  the   Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better    understanding    of   the    Gospels.    "Adapted    for    use    as    a    text-book    in 
Biblical  Instruction  in   Schools,  Colleges  and  Seminaries."    By  President    Greg- 
ory.     Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."— Rev.  Bbooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme.  It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposi- 
tion of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  writings  and  their  writers."— DB.  J.  G.  Butleb, 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 

III. 

PEACTICAL  LOGIC: 

Or,  The  Art  of  Thinking. 

By  President  Gregory.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

"This  is  an  eminently  practical  text-book  in  Logic."    National  Joubnal  of  Education. 

"This  is  the  most  practical  book  ever  written  on  this  difficult,  but  important  subject."  Indi- 
ana School  Jouenal. 

"The  work  exhibits  clearly  the  hand  of  the  practical  educator."    Peesbtteeian  Joubnal. 

"Not  only  the  most  usable  text-book  on  logic  we  know  of,  but  one  of  the  best  text-books  we 
have  seen  on  any  subject."    New  Yoek  School  Bulletin. 

IV. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the  German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Lake 
Forest  University.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

V. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  La  Roy  F. 
Griffin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"After  a  thorough  examination,  the  Board  has  accepted  Prof.  Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy  for 
use  in  our  schools."  Chaeles  Smedley,  Bauer,  Mich. 

"Wisely  adapted  to  the  demands  of  Normal  and  Public  Schools Clear,  concise  and  logical 

in  subject-matter  and  method  of  treatment."  Geo.  P.  Beaed,  California,  Pa. 

"An  admirable  book.  The  principles  of  Physics  are  stated  clearly  and  concisely;  the  de- 
scriptive parts  are  plain  and  easy  to  understand,  the  style  is  fresh  and  vigorous." 

O.  B.  Meeeill,  High  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

VI. 

LECTURE  NOTES  IN  CHEMISTRY: 
By  Professor  Griffin.  Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 
This  is    a  mere  hand-book   of  about  100  pages  containing  the  most  important 

principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to  relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 

of  taking  lecture  notes. 

vn. 

M.   TULLI    CIGERONIS 
CATO  MAIOR  DE  SENECTUTE,  LAELIUS  DE  AMICITIA. 
With   Introduction   and  Notes  by  James  S.  Reid,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,   Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University     of    London. 
American  Edition.  Revised  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Lake  For- 
est University.     John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston.  (Ready  in  May. ) 


JAMES  HAKDINGE. 

MANUFACTUBEE  of 

FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

Invisible  patching  and  all  kinds  of  repairing 
promptly  done. 

JOSEPH  O'NEILL, 

— DEALEE  IN— 

STOVES,    TINWARE.    PUMPS. 

LAUNDRY  GOODS,  &c. 
Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST.    ILLINOIS. 
•5" Repairing  of  all  kinds  on  short  notice.  "&• 


•TAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in 

DRY  GOODS,  FINE  GROCERIES, 

Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Caps,  Drugs,  Medicines, 

CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS,  &c. 
Lake  Forest,  III. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock, 
believing  all  C".n  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied 
with  all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 


MINES  BROTHERS, 


— DEALEBS  IK- 


Fresh,  Salted  &  Smoked  Meats, 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Lowest  Prices.       Prompt  Free  Delivery. 

RICHARD  ATTERIDGE, 

—DEALEE  IN— 

Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods, 

fcSoeeries  and  Provisions, 

And,  in  fact,  everything  kept  in  a  first-class 

GENERAL  STORE, 

LAKE  FOREST,   ILL. 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at 

the  lowest  figures  and  delivered 

FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


W.  H.  STRIPE, 

House  Decorator, 

IMITATOR  OF 

Fancy  Woods  &  Marbles, 

SIGN  WEITEE  AND  GEAINEE, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


House  Painting,  Ca/somining,  Paper 

Hanging,  &c.     Carriage  and 

Buggy  Painting. 

Furniture  re-varnished  and  polished. 


I  most  respectfully  beg  to  state  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Lake  Forest  and  neighboring 
towns  that  I  have  a  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge in  all  those  branches  above  mentioned, 
having  had  an  experience  of  more  than  35  years 
in  England,  and  this  country.  Having  built  a 
shop  opposite  the  Depot,  I  am  especially,pre- 
pared  for  fine  Carriage  and  Buggy  Painting. 

Thankful  for  past  patronage  I  hope  by  close 
attention  to  business,  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  the  same 

Address  by  mail,  Box  10R. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

Hev.    3D.    S.    0-3^,33 O-OlfJ.-^-,    33.  3D.,  President. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

EXPENSES. 
The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hal],  $300;  in  the 
College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 
Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  aud  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-  table : 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and   North- 
western Railroad. 
Leave  for  Chicago.                Arrive  from  Chicago. 
5:15  A.  M tGreen  Bay  Pass 10:09  P.  M. 


5:25    "    ... 

. .  .*Lake  Forest    " 

6:20    "    ... 

6:55    " 

7:01    "     ... 

7 :35    " 

7:60    "    ... 

5:18     " 

9:16    "    ... 

...*MaU,  Thro'      " 

12:34P.M... 

12:24  P.M. 

2:65    "    ... 

.  ..tExp.,  thro' 

*12:34  A.  M. 

6:05    "     ... 

. .  .*Mail,     " 

9 :40  A.  M. 

♦Daily  except  Sunday;  tDaily:  SSnnday  only. 


^c^:dem:y. 


The  Board  have  secured  the  services  of 
PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  WOODS,  A.  M., 
as  Principal.  Professor  Woods  was  for  fourteen 
years  Principal  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute, 
or  Preparatory  School  to  Queen's  College,  the 
great  Presbyterian  College  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  on  the  Continent  to  make  the  Academy 
what  its  Trustees  propose  that  it  shall  be  made, 
—a  Classical  School  which  shall  give  a  prepa- 
ration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


FERRY    HALL. 


unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 


COLLEGE. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Perry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  bv  an 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greet ;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  the  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education, 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  sta>idard  of  the  heat  Eastern  Colleges  will 
be  maintained. 

Spring  Term  opened  Wedmsday,  Apr.  5,188?. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 
THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

By  REV.  HERRICK  JOHNSON,  D.  D. 

Isa.  33 :  6.  And  wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  thy 
times. 

The  "times"  referred  to  were  the  times  of  Hezekiah. 
He  was  eminent  among  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  his  reigu  was  virtuous  and  splendid,  founded  in 
wisdom  and-  knowledge. 

Stability  in  any  "times"  has  its  base  here.  When 
piety  and  learning  go  hand  in  hand,  we  have  the  very 
best  governmental  condition.  The  enduring  foundations 
of  societies  and  states  are  laid  in  intelligence  and  godli- 
ness. Good  brain  and  good  heart  make  the  best  mixture 
for  worth  and  permanency  of  character,  whether  of  the 
individual  or  the  body  politic.  With  man  as  originally 
constituted,  tbe  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
a  curse.  But  with  man  as  he  is  to-day,  the  great  dra- 
matist is  right  in  saying,  "Ignorauce  is  the  curse  of 
God,  knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  'fly  to  heaven." 

Piety  is  not  helped  by  ignorance,  nor  is  learning  hos- 
tile to  piety.  There  is  a  pride  of  intellect  that  is  lofty 
enough — an  offence  to  God  and  man.  But  there  is  a 
pride  of  ignorance  that  is  loftier  and  a  greater  offence. 
The  remedy  for  unspiritual  frames  is  not  ignorance. 
A  weak  mind  remedies  nothing.  Ignorauce  is  the  hand- 
maid of  superstition  and  the  prop  of  despotism. 

I  would  to-day  deepen  your  interest  in  higher  learn- 
ing. I  would  emphasize  to  your  thought  and  heart  the 
worth  to  religion  of  intellectual  training  aud  culture. 
I  would  show  you  how  God  has  sealed  the  nuptials  of 
church  and  college  with  large  benediction,  and  out  of 
the  morning  meditation  I  would  get  stimulus  to  a  sadly 
needed  work  that  just  now  I  am  persuaded  God  lays  at 
the  door  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  to  be 
done. 

The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  for  answer  is, 
Do  the  living  Church  and  the  living  College  go  together? 

If  the  question  imply  divine  necessity,  No!  God 
is  not  shut  up  to  the  use  of  any  particular  means  for  the 
success  of  his  church.  He  is  not  dependent  upon  col- 
leges for  his  spiritual  victories.  But  if  the  question 
imply  providential  ordering,  as  revealed  in  the   nature 


of  things  and  in  tbe  record  of  history,  Yes.  God  has 
chosen  to  condition  the  success  of  his  church  in  intel- 
ligence. 

The  very  nature  of  Christianity  suggests  this.  It  is 
essentially  and  everywhere  elevating.  Its  introduction 
to  any  heart  is  a  lift  upward.  And  it  uplifts  not  only 
the  heart  but  the  whole  man.  The  intellectual  and 
physical  powers  as  well  as  the  moral,  feel  the  stir  of  its 
presence.  True  religion  is  normal  life,  leading  to  a 
balanced  and  poised  commonwealth  of  faculties  in  the 
three  realms  of  man's  being,  and  demanding  the  best 
development  of  each  and  all.  No  talent  is  to  be  put 
away  in  a  napkin.  Hence  the  living  church  favors 
learning,  cannot  be  content  with  a  dwarfed  intellect, 
must  have  the  living  college. 

History  shows  that  the  Church  has  not  been  at  war 
with  the  nature  of  things.  Paul,  gifted  and  scholarly,  af- 
ter special  training  and  thorough  intellectual  discipline, 
was  called  to  the  College  of  Apostles,  that  he  might 
found  a  school  of  instruction  for  Timothy  and  others, 
and  that  he  might  meet  the  philosophic  scepticism  of 
his  time.  No  other  apostle  could  have  made  Paul's 
speech  at  Athens  without  a  miracle. 

The  historic  origin  of  the  schools  of  the  world  can  be 
traced  to  the  Christian  church.  In  the  very  earliest 
Christian  centuries  the  planting  of  schools  was  among 
the  recognized  and  avowed  duties  of  the  church,  suc- 
cessive synods  and  councils  recommending  them,  and 
declaring  that  "the  Church  of  God  as  a  pious  mother  is 
bound  to  provide  opportunity  for  learning."  One  of 
the  very  oldest  of  the  great  European  seats  of  learning, 
what  was  once  the  University  of  Paris,  was  under  eccle- 
siastical control  and  officially  recognized  as  "the  first 
school  of  the  Church." 

The  Reformation  gave  an  impetus  to  learning  every- 
where. Schools  sprang  up  all  over  German}7.  The 
great  German  Universities,  such  as  Koenigsberg,  Jena 
and  Halle,  were  born  of  the  spirit  that  then  stirred 
Europe.  Luther,  with  intense  and  profound  conviction, 
made  his  influence  widely  felt  in  behalf  of  Christian 
schools.  Melancthon  was  no  whit  behind  him.  Students 
flocked  to  Geneva  and  Calvin.  The  Huguenots  devised 
the  founding  of  five  Universities  in  France.     England's 
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great  seats  of  learning,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  re- 
ligious origin.  Oxford's  first  three  halls  were  erected 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Zeal  for  religion  and  love 
for  learning  joined  hands  in  adding  college  after  college 
to  these  two  universities.  "We  think  it  necessary," 
we  hear  John  Knox  saying  in  the  ''First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline," drawn  up  in  1560 — "we  think  it  necessary  there 
be  three  Universities  in  this  realm — the  first  in  St.  An- 
drews, the  second  in  Glasgow,  and  the  third  in.  Aber- 
deen." 

The  Church  that  crossed  the  sea  in  the  Mayflower, 
bringing  nothing  but  head  and  heart,  and  finding  noth- 
ing but  a  wilderness,  made  history  after  this  same  sort; 
in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  living  Church  and 
the  living  College  go  together. 

The  first  pilgrim  boy  born  on  these  shores  was  not 
of  age  ere  Harvard  College  was  founded,  and  ever  since 
the  Christian  Church  has  gone  on  founding  colleges. 
Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Williams,  Bow- 
doin,  Brown,  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  are  all  proofs  of  a 
natural  affinity  between  religion  and  learning.  It  was 
the  Church  that  laid  the  foundation  of  these  institutions 
and  others  like  them.  She  felt,  as  she  always  has  felt 
when  true  to  her  mission,  that  her  faith,  to  be  kept 
alive,  vigorous  and  aggressive,  must  have  an  intelligent 
reason.  She  reared  colleges  for  her  brain,  that  she 
might  have  more  room  and  more  power  for  her  heart. 
History  is  all  one  way.  The  Church  that  thrives  is  the 
Church  that  makes  the  College  thrive.  The  Church 
that  takes  ground  and  holds  it,  is  the  Church  that  plants 
institutions  of  learning  and  holds  them.  Clearly,  if  the 
Church  of  Christ  would  be  a  living,  possessing  and  ag- 
gressive Church  in  this  mighty  and  advancing  cluster 
of  Commonwealths,  she  must  have  the  living  College. 

The  second  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  Shall  the 
College  be  Christian  ? 

Christian,  I  would  answer,  without  a  doubt,  and  not 
in  name  only,  but  in  fact — Christian  in  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  its  law  and  its  instruction. 

Whether  for  good  or  ill  the  State  has  chief  charge  of 
our  primary  education,  and  it  is  essentially  secular. 
But  to  make  our  higher  education  wholly  that,  is  to 
do  a  very  perilous  thing.  A  true  education  expands, 
balances,  disciplines— these  three.  It  gives,  therefore, 
increase  of  power,  symmetry  of  power,  control  of 
power.  But  expausion  in  neglect  of  the  moral  powers 
makes  balance  impossible.  We  may  get  intellectual 
balance,  but  no  balanced  man.  The  product  has  often 
been  a  moral  monstrosity — a  mere  beast  of  prey  with 
claws  sharpened  and  tusks  whetted  by  education. 
Knowledge  is  indeed  power ;  but  without  religion  it  is 
power  on  the  wrong  side. 

A  president  of  one  of  our  secular  universities  argues 
in  favor  of  advanced  education  as  a  bar  to  corruption, 
because  it  leads  young  men  "to  appreciate  higher  con- 
siderations" than  those  of  place  and  pelf,  and  gives 
them  "new  exemplars  and  ideals."  That  depends  upon 
what  is  embraced  in  advanced  education.  If  the  Chris- 
tian features  be  dropped  out,  the  bar  to  corruption  is 


a  mere  rope  of  sand.  Mental  culture  girds  no  man  for 
heroic  resistance  to  wrong.  The  "higher  considerations" 
and  "ideals,"  that  charm  men  from  their  kennels  and 
hold  them  fast  to  virtue,  are  in  Christianity,  not  outside 
of  it.  We  cannot  part  with  Christian  doctrine  and 
keep  morals.  Look  back  and  see.  Cicero's  system  of 
ethics  did  little  for  public  purity.  Egypt's  learning 
and  higher  culture  left  the  people  still  mere  brute  wor- 
shippers. During  reason's  lordship  in  Greece,  lust  held 
high  carnival.  When  infidel  speculations  and  methods 
of  education  found  place  in  the  English  Universities, 
and  England's  first  young  men  became  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  Hobbes  and  Bolingbroke,  the  stride  of 
England's  moral  progress  was  rudely  arrested,  and  at 
least  two  generations  felt  the  shock. 

Hence  the  fathers  of  the  Puritan  Church  determined 
upon  the  Christian  College.  They  designed  it  for  the 
education  of  her  ministers  primarily,  but  also  for  all 
her  sons.  So  Harvard  for  a  century  was  called  "The 
School  of  the  Prophets."  So  Yale  originated  in  a  "zeal 
for  uplifting  and  propagating  of  the  Christian  protest- 
ant  religion."  So  Princeton  was  founded  by  our  Synod 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  So  Amherst,  while 
consecrated  to  the  best  attainable  culture  in  science, 
literature  and  philosophy,  was  designed  to  be  an  insti- 
tution in  which  Christian  faith  might  dominate. 

As  the  fathers  determined,  we  must  determine.  The 
living  College  of  our  Church  here  at  the  heart  of 
the  Continent  must  be  Christian — "the  corner-stone 
and  the  top  stone  and  informing  law,  Christian."  In 
the  four  years  of  life  our  sons  speml  at  College,  char- 
acter forms  fast.  The  chances  of  conversion  after  grad- 
uation swiftly  approach  a  minimum.  As  young  men 
leave  College  in  moral  bent  and  conformation,  as  a  rule, 
so  they  stay.  During  these  brief  formative  years,  they 
are  largely  away  from  the  family  home  and  the  church 
home.  How  insufferable,  how  impossible  it  should  be 
to  every  godly  father  and  mother  to  have  sons  re- 
ceiving education  at  an  institution  where  Christianity 
is,  at  the  best,  only  tolerated! 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  clamor  for  uusectarian  edu- 
cation means  unchristian  education.  And  unchristian 
education,  however  the  clamorers  may  think  otherwise,  is 
in  reality  awfo'-Christian.  The  Christian  religion  can- 
not be  relegated  to  the  common  ground  of  other  be- 
liefs aud  opinions  in  a  College,  without  a  certain  some- 
thing possessing  the  air  which  makes  itself  felt  as 
hostile  to  religion.  Our  Church,  therefore,  in  this  im- 
perial region,  must  give  her  sympathies,  her  prayers, 
her  sons  aud  large  material  support  to  a  College  where 
official  influence  shall  make  Christianity  felt  within  its 
walls  like  a  pervasive  presence  and  whose  chief  glory 
shall  be,  that  over  the  best  and  broadest  culture  that 
can  possibly  be  commanded  for  it,  there  dominates  a 
Christian  faith. 

The  third  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  7s  such  a 
College  needed  here  at  the  interior  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Chicago? 

Granting  that  the  living  church  must  have  a  living 
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college,  and  that  the  college  must  be  Christian,  it  may- 
be said,  and  it  is  said,  that  such  a  college  is  not  needed 
here  ;  that  the  East  furnishes  Colleges  enough  fully  en- 
dowed and  splendidly  equipped  with  men  and  appara- 
tus, and  thoroughly  Christian,  capable  of  meeting  all  the 
demands  of  the  country.  Let  the  boys  go  East  for 
their  education. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  : 

1.  Most  of  the  boys  cannot  afford  to  go  East  for 
their  education,  and  their  parents  cannot  afford  to  send 
them.  It  adds  very  materially  to  the  outlay  to  put  a 
son  at  school  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home.  And 
when  with  this  expense  is  connected  the  inconvenience 
and  the  anxiety,  it  will  be  determinative  in  many  a 
young  man's  case  as  against  any  College  education  at 
all.  The  great  mass  of  those  who  have  sons  to  edu- 
cate, can  educate  them  even  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, only  at  the  closest  economy  and  some  sharp  self- 
denials. 

2.  Again,  the  presence  of  a  college  in  any  given  lo- 
cality tends  inevitably  to  develop  the  desire  for  higher 
culture  and  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  those  in 
the  community  who  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  College 
course.  The  statistics  in  this  direction  are  unmistaka- 
ble and  remarkable.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  cata- 
logues of  some  of  our  leading  Eastern  Institutions,  and 
here  are  the  results  of  my  search.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
students  in  Rochester  University  are  from  the  State  of 
New  York.  Hamilton  College,  of  the  same  State,  gebs 
seven-eighths  of  its  students  from  its  own  State.  Wil- 
liams College,  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  Massachu- 
setts, gathers  four-fifths  of  its  students  from  the  vici- 
nage, i.  e.,  from  New  England  and  New  York.  Am- 
herst college  is  indebted  to  the  same  territory  for  five- 
sixths  of  its  students.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  Harvard, 
but  Yale,  with  its  587  under-graduates  in  '79,  drew  475 
of  them  from  the  same  vicinage.  Nearly  one-third  of  her 
total  number  of  students  came  from  the  little  state  of 
Connecticut,  which  is  no  larger  than  our  own  Cook 
County!  The  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  in 
the  same  year  owed  nearly  one-third  of  her  students 
to  the  little  state  in  which  the  college  is  located,  and 
over  two-thirds  of  them  were  from  the  two  contiguous 
states. 

How  overwhelmingly  these  figures  speak  in  favor  of 
the  point  last  made,  viz.,  that  a  first-class  College  inevi- 
tably develops  its  own  locality,  creates  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  culture,  provokes  and  stimulates  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  pulls  scores  and  hundreds  of  young 
men  into  and  through  a  course  of  study  who  would  go 
without  any  scholarly  training  or  educational  discipline, 
if  the  college  were  a  thousand  miles  away  from  them. 

3.  But  again,  consider  the  population  of  the  country. 
Where  is  it?  I  have  seen  it  stated,  (and  I  suppose  the 
statement  is  warranted,  but  I  have  at  hand  no  means 
of  verifying  it),  that  a  line  drawn  through  Indianapolis 
north  and  south  would  equally  divide  the  population 
of  the  country.     Recall  now  the  figures  already  given, 


that  seven-eighths  of  Rochester's  students  come  from 
the  vicinage,  seven-eighths  of  Hamilton's,  four-fifths  of 
Williams',  five-sixths  of  Amherst's,  two-thirds  of 
Princeton's,  three-fourths  of  Yale's,  and  understand 
that  what  is  true  of  these  is  true  of  all  the  Eastern  Col- 
leges ;  and  then  wonder,  as  I  have  done,  where  the  boys 
are  being  educated  that  occupy  the  half  of  the  country 
west  of  Indianapolis  !  Take  this  great  Commonwealth 
of  Illinois,  with  its  population  of  over  three  millions, 
and  in  '79  only  29  of  its  sons  were  at  Yale,  15  at 
Princeton,  14  at  Amherst,  15  at  Williams,  2  at  Ro- 
chester and  4  at  Hamilton.  The  young  men  of  the 
east  half  of  the  country  are  there  seen  crowding  the 
great  Universities  and  Colleges  ;  the  young  men  of  the 
west  half  of  the  country  are  seen  at  these  institutions 
only  in  insignificant  numbers.  Do  you  not  see  that  we 
must  have  Christian  Colleges  of  high  sort  in  these  vast 
western  spaces,  or  ere  long,  in  this  half  of  the  country, 
there  will  be  an  utter  famine  of  College-bred  and  Col- 
lege-trained men  ?  Connecticut,  with  a  population  of 
600,000,  no  larger  than  Cook  County,  has  180  of  her 
sons  in  Yale  alone,  which  is  far  more  than  Illinois,  with 
her  population  of  over  three  millions,  has  in  all  the 
colleges  east  of  Indianapolis  put  together.  It  is  facts 
like  these  that  go  to  show  why  the  West  must  have  her 
Colleges.  For  it  is  facts  like  these  that  go  to  show  why 
New  England  has  been  so  largely  the  brain  of  the  con- 
tinent. She  has  been  from  the  first  jeweled  with  Col- 
leges, and  these  Colleges  have  stirred  her  sons  with  de- 
sire for  high  and  wide  culture,  and  furnished  them  the 
inviting  and  opportune  occasion.  And  hence  the  po- 
tency of  little  Massachusetts  the  whole  first  century  in 
literature  and  statesmanship.  Men  of  brain  and  brawn, 
great  men,  capable  of  great  things,  commanding  in 
business  and  politics,  have  been  raised  up  all  over  the 
continent— and  many  of  these,  some  of  the  best  of 
them,  have  had  no  College  culture.  But  after  all, 
training  tells,  and  both  the  State  and  the  Church  that 
thrive,  are  the  State  and  the  Church  that  make  the 
College  thrive.  In  the  long  run  that  community  will 
go  to  the  rear  that  does  not  look  after  the  interests  of 
higher  education. 

4.  There  is  just  one  more  consideration  I  would 
name  in  favor  of  a  first-class  Christian  College  here  at 
the  interior  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

This  city  is  now  a  natural  center.  Hither  flow  the 
streams  of  commerce.  Here  capital  seeks  investment. 
If  a  great  railroad  is  projected  the  locomotive  head- 
lights look  this  way.  Tbe  point  is  accessible,  within 
easy  reach  of  a  wide  region.  It  is  a  great  monetary 
center,  commercial  center,  trade  center,  railroad  center, 
— a  large,  swiftly  increasing  material  capital,  with  what 
may  be  said  to  be  a  world  of  its  own.  Should  it  be 
only  material  ?  Are  there  not  a  good  many  higher  in- 
terests than  have  yet  received  Chicago's  large  attention! 
The  comparative  youth  of  the  city,  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  the  city,  the  material  problems  that  at  first 
pressed  for  and  demanded  immediate  solution,  and  the 
fire  that  compelled  the  city's  entire  reconstruction,  are 
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the   apology  arid   the  justification   for  an  absorbed  at- 
tention to  material  interests  in  the  past. 

But  is  it  not  time  now  that  this  great  city,  with  its 
prodigious  force  of  action  and  vast  accumulated  wealth, 
turned  its  attention  to  something  else  than  bricks  and 
mortar,  dollars  and  cents,  loaves  and  fishes,  bread  and 
butter?  Do  we  really  want  to  keep  on,  like  Bunyan's 
man  with  the  muck  rake,  looking  exclusively  and  nar- 
rowly and  selfishly  down  at  the  pursuits  that  concern 
a  man  instead  of  looking  up  and  out  at  the  higher  and 
broader  pursuits  that  concern  men — that  have  reference 
to  human  welfare  and  the  needs  of  the  soul  ?  Ought  we 
to  be  content  with  the  reputation  of  having  the  greatest 
shipping  port,  and  the  greatest  focus  of  railways,  and 
the  greatest  hog-market?  Should  it  not  begin  to  be 
our  pride  and  our  joy  to  point  to  some  monumental  evi- 
dence of  our  interest  in  education  and  art  and  benefi- 
cent charity  ? 

Yes,  this  should  be  an  educational  center  as  it  is  a 
business  center.  In  this  city  or  within  an  hours  ride 
of  it  a  young  man  should  be  able  to  get  every  thing  he 
needs  in  the  way  of  mental  discipline  and  equipment 
and  professional  training  of  the  very  best  sort,  for  any 
trade  or  calling  whatsoever.  Here  should  be  our  west- 
ern Yale  or  Princeton,  our  schools  of  mining  and  met- 
allurgy, and  our  halls  of  science  and  art  and  practical 
industry,  our  splendid  and  thorough  drill-rooms  for 
law  and  medicine  and  theology. 

One  more  question  and  I  am  done — Shall  this  College, 
whose  necessity  I  have  sought  to  make  clear,  be  under  de- 
nominational control?  In  other  words,  Does  Presbyter- 
terianism  here  in  this  heart  of  the  Continent  need  a  Col- 
lege? 

To  this  I  answer  : 

1.  Beyond  any  doubt  the  denominational  college 
has  shown  its  right  to  be.  The  colleges  that  have  been 
the  common  property  of  many  denominations,  have 
given  us,  to  use  the  words  of  Pres't  Porter,  "some  of  the 
most  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  sectarian  craft  and 
wrangling  of  a  religious  sort,  which  this  country  has 
ever  witnessed."  The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
have  had  no  relation  whatever  to  denominations,  have 
had  no  positively  religious  character  whatsoever.  While 
the  colleges  in  the  hands  of  some  single  denomination, 
keeping  free  from  all  sectarian  strife  and  standing 
abreast  of  the  foremost  institutions  in  discipline  and 
scholarship,  have  given  unity  and  efficacy  to  the  Christian 

faith. 

2.  Another  reason  why  we  need  a  college  here  whose 
government  and  instruction  shall  be  under  direct 
Presbyterian  control  is  the  character  of  the  constitu- 
ency. 

Within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  three  States 
that  may  be  regarded  as  contiguous  to  Chicago,  viz., 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  there  are  67,000  com- 
municant Presbyterians,  or  more  than  one-ninth  of  the 
entire  church  membership  of  our  Presbyterian  body. 
These  fairly  represent  300,000  persons  who  may  be  re- 
garded by  association  and  natural  affinity,  and  to  a  large 


extent  by  preference  and  connection,  as  identified  with 
our  branch  of  the  church.  A  good  proportion  of  this 
staunch  and  sturdy  host  thoroughly  believe  in  our  doc- 
trine and  polity.  It  is  no  boast  to  say  that  they  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  character,  culture  and 
wealth  of  these  three  great  States.  No  one  doubts  that 
this  is  true  of  the  Presbyterians  of  this  great  city. 
Presbyterians  are  certainly  on  record  as  always  in  the 
past  among  the  most  liberal  and  hearty  advocates  and 
patrons  of  higher  education.  Are  we  now  to  go  back 
on  that  record?  Surely  it  is  not  at  all  meet  that  this 
Presbyterian  constituency  of  300,000  should  be  depend- 
ent for  the  education  of  their  sons  on  Colleges  beyond 
these  three  States,  or  upon  Colleges  of  other  faiths  and 
of  no  faith  within  these  three  States. 

3.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  demomina- 
tional  College  is  that  of  self-defence.  We  must  open 
our  eyes  to  facts.  And  in  the  light  of  these  it  is  mani- 
fest that  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these  three  States  is 
at  the  rear  of  the  leading  denominations  with  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  work  in  Gospel  effort.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  have  six  Colleges  in  the  three  States 
named, — Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  Bap- 
tists have  seven  Colleges.  The  Methodists  have  seven. 
The  Presbyterians  have  two.  The  endowments  of  the 
Congregational  Colleges  are  nearly  three  times  those  of 
ours ;  those  of  the  Baptists  nearly  twice  as  much  ;  of 
the  Methodists  nearly  fivy  times  as  much.  The  prop- 
erty and  income  are  in  a  somewhat  simitar  proportion. 

We  have  the  wealth,  the  numbers,  the  claim  of  in- 
telligence, and  yet,  with  reference  to  that  which  has 
been  the  peculiar  glory  of  Presbyterianism  in  other 
lands  and  in  the  East  of  this  land,  we  exhibit  a  state  of 
things  most  startling,  and  suggestive  of  a  strange  and 
suicidal  indifference.  How  long  can  this  state  of  things 
continue  and  we  hold  our  place? 

As  to  the  Colleges  of  other  denominations,  all  honor 
to  their  promoters  and  founders.  They  are  Christian, 
and  this  gives  them  an  unspeakable  value.  But  the 
special  phase  of  Christianity  taught  in  them  is  design- 
edly and  rightly  in  harmony  with  their  own  faith,  and 
not  with  ours.  If,  therefore,  they  would  do  our  work 
of  education  gratuitously,  we  could  not  afford  to  have 
it  done  by  them.  If  we  care  for  Presbyterianism  in 
its  faith  and  polity  and  believe  it  worth  handing  down 
to  the  next  generation,  we  must  keep  it,  during  the  im- 
pressible years  of  College  life,  before  the  minds  of  our 
sons  who  are  going  to  be  leaders  in  that  generation. 

i.  But  there  is  a  higher  argument  than  self-defence. 
It  is  that  derived  from  stewardship.  We  are  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent.  The  trust  of  this  region  is 
committed  in  part  to  us.  The  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  inconceivable  as  related  to  morals,  to  the 
social  state,  to  politics  and  to  the  pulpit.  We  are  under 
obligation  exactly  proportionate  to  our  wealth  and 
numbers  and  intelligence,  to  attend  to  this  great  trust — 
to  share  with  others  in  the  responsibility  of  furnishing 
and  controlling  this  higher  education.     To  neglect  it, 
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to  turn  our  backs  upon  it,  to  fold  our  hands  as  a  great 
body  of  intelligent  Christians  and  say  we  will  give  it 
no  thought,  no  sympathy,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  grievous 
sin  and  shame.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  do 
any  such  thing. 

Here  at  Lake  Forest  we  have  as  fine  a  site  for  a  Uni- 
versity as  there  is  on  the  continent.  It  is  convenient 
of  access — splendidly  central  to  these  three  great 
states.  The  University  is  already  started,  has  a  consid- 
erable property,  is  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  advant- 
ages of  our  city,  yet  far  enough  away  to  escape  its  con- 
taminations. It  furnishes  the  nucleus  for  great  things. 
It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  may  now  build  for 
future  generations.  Is  it  not  time  we  made  some  ade- 
quate and  thorough  provision  for  a  course  of  study  and 
a  variety  of  appliance  and  a  breadth  and  depth  and  fine- 
ness and  power  of  mental  discipline  and  culture  that 
will  match  anything  on  the  continent?  Why  not  rear 
there  an  institution  that  shall  be  to  Chicago  and  Illinois 
what  Yale  is  to  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  what 
Harvard  is  to  Boston,  what  Princeton  is  to  New  Jersey. 
There  is  ample  room.  The  field  is  wide.  The  need  is 
urgent.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  this  city, 
accustomed  to  take  broad  views  of  things  in  matters  of 
trade  and  commerce,  do  you  care  forever  to  keep 
on  that  low,  atheistic  level?  Surely  it  is  not  a  god  of 
traffic  you  worship.  Believing  in  our  Presbyterian  faith 
and  polity,  and  convinced  that  a  living  Church  and  a 
living  College  go  together,  what  will  you  do  with  this 
golden  opportunity?  Business  is  prosperous,  incomes 
are  swelling,  the  land  is  shaking  again  under  the 
thunder  of  mills  and  furnaces  and  freighted  trains.  The 
waters  are  being  cut  with  freighted  ships.  Receipts  are 
mounting  up  away  beyond  all  expenditure.  When  are 
you  going  to  begin  to  do  great  things?  This  is  an 
appeal  for  thousands — not  for  tens  or  hundreds.  Col- 
leges are  not  endowed  by  driblets.  We  can  not  wait  as 
the  early  institutions  did,  when  communities  slowly 
grew  around  them.  Cities  are  now  springing  out  of  the 
ground,  born  in  a  day.  So  must  it  be  with  the  College. 
You  who  are  going  to  give  something,  to  some  good 
cause,  why  wait  for  wills,  and  death-beds,  and  doubtful 
ex'cutionorship?  Why  not  give  now  this  movement 
for  higher  education  the  impetus  of  a  splendid  gift,  and 
thus  take  an  honorable  part  in  endowing  a  University 
that  shall  satisfy  the  most  exacting  demands  of  the  best 
and  broadest  minds  of  our  city  for  scholarship  and  wide 
culture,  and  at  the  same  time  be  wholly  loyal  to  Christ 
and  true  to  our  traditional  faith  and  polity? 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND   DOCTRINAL 

LAXNESS. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  in  the  recent  General  Assembly,  the 
fifth  resolution  was  as  follows: 

That,  in  view  of  the  crude  and  dangerous  utterances 
of  many  of  the  secular  and  religious  papers,  period- 
icals and  books  and  of  some  of  the  pulpits  of  the  land, 
resulting  from  the  introduction  and  prevalence  of  Ger- 
man mysticism  and  higher  criticism,  and  of  philosophic 
speculation  and  so-called  scientific  evolution:  in  view  of 
the  alarming  defection  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  which  seriously 
threatens  our  beloved  church:  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  revealed  word  of  God.  the  Holy  Scripture, 
is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  and. 
therefore,  the  only  hope  of  mankind,  your  Committee 


recommend  that  this  Assembly,  in  the  name  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  solemnly  warn  all  who  give 
instruction  in  our  theological  seminaries,  against  incul- 
cating any  views  or  adopting  any  methods  which  may 
tend  to  unsettle  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  ori- 
gin and  plenary  inspirations  of  the  Scriptures  held  by 
our  church,  or  in  our  Presbyterian  system  of  doctrines, 
either  by  ignoring  or  depreciating  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  divine  revelation,  or  by  exalting  human  con- 
jecture and  speculation  above  historical  and  divine  facts 
and  truths;  or  by  applying  hypotheses  of  evolution, 
unverified  and  incapable  of  verification  to  the  word  of 
the  living  God. 

The  New  York  Observer  makes  the  following  com- 
ments upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution: 

"The  reading  of  this  resolution  was  interrupted  with 
applause.  At  its  conclusion,  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  vote  would  be  emphatic 
and  unanimous,  and  the  Assembly  adopted  it  by  a  ris- 
ing vote.  This  is  a  grand  expression,  and  will  go 
through  the  Christian  world  as  an  emphatic  and  unani- 
mous testimony  by  the  largest  Presbyterian  body  on 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

This  emphatic  action  of  the  Assembly  makes  it  plain 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  at  present  inclined 
to  forsake  the  old  paths. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  following  valuable  books — the  gifts  of  generous 
friends — have  been  added  to  the  University  Library  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  Review: 

History  of  Greece.    5  vols Curtiua. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers,  complete,  twenty-eight 
books  bound  in  fourteen  volumes: 

Aeschylus Copleaton. 

Aristotle Orant. 

Aristophanes Collins. 

Demosthenes Brodribb. 

Euripides Donne. 

Herodotus Swayne. 

Plato Collins. 

Sophocles 

Thucydides " 

Xenophon Orant. 

Hesiod  and  Theognis Dairies. 

Greek  Anthology Neaves. 

Lucian Collins. 

Iliad  and  Odyssey 

Pindar Morice. 

Csesar - Trollope. 

Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius Davits. 

Cicero Coll  ns. 

Horace Martin. 

Juvenal Walford. 

Livy Collins. 

Plautus  and  Terence 

Pliny's  Letters Church  and  Brodribb. 

Tacitus Donne. 

Vergil Collins. 

Lucretius Mallock. 

Ovid Church. 

Latin  Dictionary Harpers'. 

Classical  Greek  Literature.     2  vols Mahaffy. 

Theatre  of  the  Greeks Donaldson. 

History  of  Art Luebke. 

Comparative  Philology Sayce. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities Rich. 

Archaeology ; Westropp. 

Latin  Pronunciation Ellis. 

Cato  Maior Long. 

Laelius Sidgwick. 

International  Law Woolsey. 

Jurisprudence Holland. 

Private  Law  among  the  Romans Phillimore. 

The  Annals  of  Tacitus Church  and  Brodribb. 

The  Histories      "  

The  Life  of  Cicero.    2  vols Trollope. 

Missions  and  Science Laurie. 
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We  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ad- 
mirable Sermon  by  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson, in  the  present 
number  of  the  Review.  It  is  a  strong  presentation  of 
the  claims  of  Presbyterian  Christian  Higher  Education 
for  the  West,  at  the  West,  upon  the  West.  What  will 
be  the  practical  outcome  of  it  will  depend  upon  whether 
it  has  come,  or  shall  come,  into  real  contact  with  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  Presbyterians  who  have  the 
means  with  which  to  endow  educational  institutions. 
We  trust  that  it  will  be  used  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  most  important  work  at  present 
before  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  of  the  United  States. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


The  Annual  Register  of  Lake  Forest  University  for 
1881-2,  which  is  now  in  press,  will  present  an  interest- 
ing programme  for  Commencement  Week. 

The  Closing  Exercises  of  the  Academy  will  take  place 
on  Friday  evening,  June  16th. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  the  President  of  the 
University,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  morning  of  Sabbath,  June  18th;  and  the  Annual 
Address  before  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  same 
place  in  the  evening,  by  the  Rev.  David  J.  Burrell,  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  Annual  Musical  Concert  of  Ferry  Hall  will  be 
given  on  Monday  evening,  June  19th. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  19th  and  20th,  will  be 
devoted  to  public  oral  examinations  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, at  which  Committees  from  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  from  several  Synods  will  be  present. 

Tuesday  evening  has  been  set  apart  for  the  Annual 
Prize  Contest  in  Oratory,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
occasions  in  the  College  Year. 

On  Commencement  Day,  Wednesday,  June  21st,  in 
addition  to  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  classes  of 
Ferry  Hall  and  the  College,  there  will  be  the  Annual 
Address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  his  Excellency 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  exercises  of  Commencement  Week  close  with  the 
President's  Reception  on  the  evening  of  Commence- 
ment Day. 


have  an  almost  fatal  facility   in  prejudicing  their  own 
case  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 


IRELAND  AGAIN. 
One  of  the  saddest  events,  for  Ireland,  in  her  whole 
history  is  the  recent  cold-blooded   butchery  of  Lord 
Cavendish  and  Under-Secretary  Burke.  Irishmen  seem  to 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  hastens  slowly  in  the  work 
of  Christian  Education.  Five  years  ago  the  General 
Assembly  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  Church  and  to  report  to  the  next  As- 
sembly. Last  year  the  Committee  made  a  Report  which 
embodied  some  important  suggestions.  The  Report 
urged  upon  the  Assembly  the  necessity  of  making  the 
Board  of  Education  not  only  a  benevolent  agency  for 
assisting  individual  candidates  for  the  ministry,  but  also 
an  agency  for  aiding  ih  establishing  and  building  Pres- 
byterian Academies  and  Colleges.  We  quote  some  of 
the  statements  from  this  excelleut  paper: 

"It  may  therefore  be  assumed,  that  this  Church  will 
never  be  other  than  an  educational  body  ;  that  is,  inter- 
ested in  educational  questions,  and  adapted  to  educa- 
tional measures.  It  is  educational  as  it  is  evangelistic, 
and  its  Board  of  Education  should  take  rank  with  its 
Boards  of  Missions,  as,  like  them,  characteristic  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Christian  system,  and  like  them,  an 
agency  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of  Church  in- 
terests. 

Such  an  agency  is  fast  becoming  a  necessity.  The 
Presbyterian,  in  common  with  all  other  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States,  is  confronted  by  an  aspect 
of  educational  affairs,  which  is  at  once  suggestive  and 
serious.  The  common  school  system,  which  obtains  in 
nearly  all  of  our  States,  is  in  many  of  them  so  devel- 
oped, as  to  include  not  only  the  elementary  school,  but 
also  the  high  school  and  University.  Thus  a  complete 
system  of  education  is  offered  to  the  people,  which  is 
comparatively  inexpensive,  if  not  wholly  without  cost ; 
and  is  specially  commended  to  acceptance,  as  promoting 
national  unity,  social  equality,  and  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. And  now  the  claim  is  made  and  urged,  that  this 
entire  system  be  administered  in  strict  neutrality,  or, 
rather  in  armed  neutrality,  with  reference  to  all  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  morals.  This  great  agency  of  in- 
calculable power,  wielded  according  to  such  demands, 
will  soon  mould  our  age  in  sheer  secularism.  The 'pub- 
lic mind  will  be  informed  with  an  irreligious  intelli- 
gence, will  be  familiarized  to  education  without  the 
Bible,  without  religion,  without  morality.  To  save 
from  such  disastrous  drifting,  to  prevent  and  to  correct 
such  a  momentous  evil,  is  the  province  of  religion 
alone.  Some  measure  which  the  Church  may  devise 
must  be  imployed.  Now  it  may  not  be  necessary,  nor 
even  wise,  to  establish  parochial  as  against  State  com- 
mon schools.  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  erect  Church 
Universities,  which  shall  compete  with  Ihose  of  the 
State.  But  the  work,  it  is  believed,  may  be  done 
through  Colleges,  administered  in  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion, and  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  Church. 
Let  the  Church  claim  the  College  as  her  specialty  ;  let 
her  infuse  into  it  her  own  evangelical  spirit ;  let  her 
extend  to  it  such  inspection  and  endorsement  as  shall 
justify  public  confidence,  and  the  end  will  be  gained. 
The  healing  salt  will  have  been  cast  into  the  "'spring  of 
the  waters."  and  "there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any 
more  death."  The  College  includes  the  high  school, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  forestalls  the  evil  of  a  Godless 
University.  A  peculiar  nature,  character,  and  position 
attach  to  Colleges.  They  are  not  schools  of  science, 
but  rather  schools  of  education.     They  imp.irt  not  in- 
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formation,  so  much  as  the  methods  of  getting  and 
using  information.  Their  exercises  are,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a  system  of  moulding  forces,  giving  shape  and 
consistency  to  the  whole  character  of  a  youth.  The 
College  course  of  study  is  the  proper  antecedent  to 
professional  study.  Colleges  are  the  normal  feeders  of 
Theological  Seminaries.  No  Church  can  with  safety 
be  indifferent  to  anything  which  pertains  to  these  in- 
stitutions— their  location,  their  course  of  study,  or  the 
spirit  of  their  administration. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Functions  of  the  Board  of 
Education  should,  at  this  time,  have  special  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  definite,  practical  relations  with 
such  Colleges  as  may  consent  thereto — relations  analo- 
gous to  those  now  held  by  the  General  Assembly  with 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  including  the  location,  aid, 
and  oversight  of  these  Institutions.  The  measure  pro- 
posed is  no  novelty  in  theory  or  practice.  In  adopting 
it.  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  but  illustrate  her  fidel- 
ity to  all  the  concerns  of  truth  and  salvation.  The 
history  and  beneficence  of  a  Society,  formed  for  the 
the  same  purpose  in  the  interest  of  Congregationalism, 
show  with  what  ease  and  with  what  good  and  enduring 
results  this  work  may  be  prosecuted.  The  College  Aid 
Society  has  been  in  existence  thirty-eight  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  Colleges  of  Western  Reserve,  and 
Marietta,  in  Ohio ;  Wabash,  in  Indiana ;  Illinois,  in 
Illinois  ;  have  been  aided  to  the  point  of  self-support  ; 
while  those  of  Olivet,  in  Michigan  ;  Beloit  and  Ripon, 
in  Wisconsin  ;  Carleton,  in  Minnesota  ;  Drury,  in  Mis- 
souri ;  Washburn,  in  Kansas ;  Doane,  in  Nebraska ; 
and  Colorado,  in  Colorado  ;  have  been  recently  devel- 
oped, and  are  receiving  aid  every  year.  These  institu- 
tions are  wisely  founded,  as  they  are  demanded,  and  at 
places  where  a  considerable  and  increasing  population 
will  at  once  come  under  their  influence.  Vast  good 
has  already  been  done,  and  good  still  more  vast  is  pro- 
vided for  in  these  Colleges.  Meanwhile  the  beneficent 
public  spirit  which  founds  Colleges  is  stimulated,  en- 
couraged, and  guided  by  the  operations  of  this  Society. 

A  work  like  this  is  called  for,  most  urgently  called 
for,  in  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism,  in  all  parts  of 
our  country,  but  especially  in  the  interior  and  the  West. 
To  aid  in  laying  the  foundations,  and  raising  the  super- 
structure of  a  Christian  civilization,  there  are  but  very 
few  Colleges,  west  of  Pennsylvania,  that  are  in  condi- 
tions ot  strength  and  efficiency  creditable  to  our 
Church."  ***** 

"We  cannot  well  afford,  either  that  these  Institutions 
should  continue  to  languish,  or  that  one  of  them  should 
perish.  Nor  can  we  afford  that  efforts  for  their  relief 
should  continue  to  be,  as  they  have  heretofore  been, 
spasmodic  and  without  system.  This  is  teasing  and 
tantalizing  to  Christian  beneficence  and  has  already 
gone  far  to  weary  and  disgust  the  Church  with  the 
whole  subject  of  education.  Nor  can  we  ignore  this 
branch  of  Church  work.  This  were  to  concede  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  education  of  the  greater 
portion  of  our  country  shall  be  left  to  Congregational 
or  other  Christian  hands  than  ours,  or  to  unchristian 
hands.  We  have,  then,  no  election  in  the  case.  Ne- 
cessity is  laid  upon  us.  We  must  enter  upon  this 
work  resolutely,  systematically,  and  promptly." 

Among  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  report 'we 
find  the  following: 

'"That  the  Board  of  Education  be,  and  it  hereby  is, 
directed  to  inaugurate  a  system  for  the  aid  of  Colleges, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  report,  including, 
(l)*that  bequests  aud  other  contributions  for  this  pur- 
pose be  disbursed  through  the  Board  ;  (2)  that  Colleges 
receiving  aid  give  to  the  Board  satisfactory  guarantees 


as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  location,   their   organization, 
and  their  administration." 

In  a  supplemental  report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Home  Missions,  we  find  the  following  recommenda- 
tion: 

"  Whereas,  1,  the  observation  and  experience  of  our 
pastors  and  home  Missionaries  on  the  frontiers  have  es- 
tablished the  need  of  Christian  Institutions  of  a  high 
order,  under  our  ecclesiastical  imprimatur  and  control, 
and  without  which  evangelistic  work  in  the  newer  por- 
tions of  our  land  is  greatly  retarded: 

Whereas,  2,  The  experience  of  both  the  Home  and 
the  Foreign  Boar.ls  has  taught  the  Church  the  neces- 
sity of  rasing,  so  far  as  practicable,  a  ministry  on  the 
soil,  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  people  and  the 
locality : 

Whereas,  3,  many  of  our  missionaries  feel  con- 
strained, from  duty  to  the  Church  and  the  territory  on 
which  they  labor,  to  appeal  to  churches  and  benevolent 
individuals  for  aid  in  establishing  Institutions  of  Learn- 
ing: 

We  recommend,  that  this  Assembly  appoint  a  Perma- 
nent Committee  on  Education  in  the  West,  consisting 
of members,  to  take  immediate  action  in  systematiz- 
ing this  department  of  church  work  ;  to  select  the  most 
desirable  location  for  such  Institutions  of- Learning, 
with  special  reference  to  the  supply  of  missionaries  and 
teachers  for  the  frontier  ;  to  devise  means  for  their 
proper  endowment,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  funds 
until  they  are  distributed  and  invested  for  the  desig- 
nated objects." 

This  report  together  with  that  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Education  was  referred  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee instructed  to  report  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
present  year.  The  Moderator  appointed  as  such  Com- 
mittee: Rev.  Drs.  John  Hall,  Hervey  D.Ganse,  Charles 
S.  Pomeroy,  John  De  Witt ;  and  elders  James  A.  Bill, 
Samuel  Field,  W.  Howard  Neff. 

The  Chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  reported  to  the 
late  Assembly  that  this  Committee  had  done  nothing. 
The  report  should  have  been  that  it  had  done  nothing 
except  to  delay  the  all-important  work  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  another  year,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  to  proceed  with  the  work  at  the 
present  time.  By  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Hall  from  the 
Committee  the  way  was  opened  for  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Johnson  as  its  Chairman.  Later  in  the  session  of 
the  Assembly  it  was  moved  "that  four  names  of  men 
especially  interested  in  and  familiar  with  Presbyterian 
higher  education  be  added  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Education,  and  the  Committee  be  urged  to  give  early 
and  earnest  attention  to  the  important  object  for  which 
they  have  been  appointed." 

The  moderator.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  appointed  Pre- 
sidents Gregory,  Darling,  Tuttle  and  Ewing.  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  W.  Poor,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was 
also  added  to  the  Committee,  which  is  to  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly.  The  new  work  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  ought  to  have  been  begun  two 
years  ago,  has  thus  been  put  off  for  another  year. 

We  give  this  presentation  of  facts  in  order  to  let  our 
readers  know  what  our  Church  has  done,  or,  rather 
what  it  has  not  done,  and  what  it  ought  to  do  without 
delay. 
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THE  ROMAN  RELIGION. 

BY  MISS  LAUBA  B.  BALCH. 

All  peoples  have  been  influenced  in  a  great  degree  by 
their  religious  beliefs.  To  understand  many  of  their 
customs  and  institutions,  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
their    religion.     The   Roman   state    is   no    exception. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Aryans, 
had  well-defined  ideas  in  regard  to  immortality  and 
some  higher  power.  Although  they  had  forgotten 
that  there  is  but  one  God  they  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  thought  that  there  is  something  more  than  this  one 
life  on  earth.  They  realized  too  that  there  is  some 
power  revealing  itself  in  nature  and  in  every  thing 
about  them.  We  are  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  re- 
ligion from  the  time  when  history  first  finds  the  Rom- 
ans, after  they  have  left  their  native  home,  down  to  the 
time  when  many  gods,  nature  worship,  and  formal  re- 
ligion were  superseded  by  the  worship  of  the  one  God. 
We  find  religion  first  in  the  home,  then  in  the  state — 
the  family  of  which  the  homes  were  members. 

The  early  Romans  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  not  that  the  soul  goes  after  death  to  its  Maker. 
With  the  body  it  was  supposed  to  be  interred  in  the 
ground  and  to  remain  there;  and  they  did  not  think  that 
the  souls  of  the  just  "neither  hunger  nor  thirst  any 
any  more".  The  just  especially  needed  to  be  sent  to 
their  long  home  with  food  and  clothing.  Often  food 
was  brought  to  their  tombs  and  wine  poured  upon  their 
sepulchres.  This  practice  of  honoring  the  dead,  long 
continued,  would  naturally  lead  to  a  high  regard  for 
them,  and  finally,  deification.  All  the  dead,  good  and 
bad  alike,  were  gods,  but  after  deification  retained  the 
same  good  and  bad  qualities.  The  Greeks,  who  had  the 
same  worship,  called  their  gods  demons ;  those  of  the 
Romans  were  called  manes. 

In  close  connection  with  this  worship  of  the  dead  is 
the  Sacred  Fire,  which  represented  all  that  was  good, 
holy,  and  happy,  in  the  Roman  homes.  It  watched 
Over  the  family.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  ances- 
tors ;  to  it  all  honor  was  due.  The  father,  as  the 
one  nearest  the  gods,  the  first  of  the  family  to  become 
one  of  them,  was  the  guardian  of  the  fire.  He  saw  to  it 
that  upon  the  altar  day  and  night,  the  coals  of  a  par- 
ticular kin4  of  wood  were  ever  alive.  In  the  morning 
and  again  at  night  he  bowed  before  the  fire.  So  at  the 
beginning  of  each  meal  were  given  a  portion  of  food 
and  a  libation  of  wine.  Nothing  unclean  was  to  be 
cast  upon  it,  it  sanctioned  nothing  unclean  among  its 
worshippers.  The  fire  burned  brightly — the  manes  were 
pleased  ;  the  fire  burned  low — some  one  had  sinned. 

This  Sacred  Fire,  this  Ancestor  Worship  had  its  in- 
fluence upon  Roman  institutions.  The  father  was  priest 
and  judge  in  the  household.  His  powers  therein  were  un- 
limited ;  the  life  and  death  of  wife,  children  and  slaves 
depended  upon  his  will.  The  daughter,  upon  leaving 
the  home  of  her  father  for  that  of  her  husband,  was 
to  worship  the  god  of  her  husband.  Lands  and  homes, 
when  once  established  could  not  go  out  of  the  family. 
The  Penates  were  not  wanderers.  They  and  the  soil 
were  inseparable.  Sons,  not  daughters,  inherited.  If  a 
daughter  had  not  already  done  so,  she  was  liable  at  any 
time  to  renounce  the  father's  religion  and  adopt  another. 
And  as  property  aud  religion,  or  soil  and  god  were  in- 
separable, the  son  must  have  the  right  of  succession. 
If  there  were  no  sons,  a  grandson  on  a  son's  side  inher- 
ited, or  a  brother  of  the  deceased  ;   or  if  there  was  no 


one  so  near,  the  male  line  was  followed  up  until  some 
one  was  found  worshipping  the  same  ancestor.  The 
eldest  son  inherited,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  bury  his  father 
and  perform  the  religious  rites  for  the  family.  From 
the  extension  of  the  family  arose  the  gens  and  the  curia. 
Alongside  of  the  worship  of  ancestors  was  another, 
growing  up  with  it  but  developing  faster,  which  finally 
came  to  be  the  State  religion.  This  also  was  common 
to  the  Aryans.  Something  gave  light  to  them  by  day, 
something  else  by  night.  Some  power  furnished  the 
rain  for  the  harvest,  another  sought  to  destroy  it.  The 
Aryan  could  see  these  things  apart,  but  he  could  not 
grasp  the  thought  that  there  was  but  one  power  behind, 
revealing  itself  in  these  different  forms,  in  physical 
forces,  that  seemed  to  him  even  to  conflict.  He  loved 
some  of  these  forces  and  feared  and  hated  others  ;  he 
worshipped  all  as  objects  who  could  hear  and  answer 
prayer.  And  so  along  with  Ancestor  Worship  was  that 
of  Nature.  But  just  here  is  the  difference.  The  an- 
cestors were  gods  of  a  certain  family.  What  was  dear 
to  one  was  not  to  another.  But  the  physical  forces  were 
known  and  worshipped  by  all.  The  rain  fell  alike  on 
adjoining  fields,  where  were  buried  the  dead  of  different 
families.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were 
the  same.  In  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Romans  we  find  the  same  sky-father  of  all,  the  one 
who  sends  his  lightuings  from  heaven,  and  at  whose 
command  the  rain  and  hail  descend.  The  god  at  whose 
bidding  seas  and  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  who  shakes 
the  earth  with  his  trident, — the  Neptune  of  the  Romans, 
is  the  Poseidon  of  the  Greeks.  And  cruel  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, propitious  Ceres  and  the  blacksmith  Vulcan  are 
no  other  than  Hera,  Athena,  Aphrodite  and  the  wide- 
famed  artist  Hephaistos  of  the  Greeks.  The  one 
deity  peculiar  to  the  Romans  was  Janus,  guardian  of 
gates  and  god  of  boundaries. 

The  ministers  of  religion,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State,  were  of  two  general  classes,  priests  of  the 
gods  in  general,  having  general  superintendance,  and 
priests  of  particular  deities.  In  the  first  class  were  the 
pontifices,  augurs,  quindecim-viri  sacrorum  and  the 
epulones.  The  office  of  Pontifex  was  established  by 
Numa.  To  the  pontifices  was  given  the  regulation  of 
the  year  and  the  calendar,  the  recording  of  great  events, 
and  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus  the  appointment  of  the 
Vestals.  The  augurs  had  the  power  of  divining  and  in- 
terpreting omens,  especially  thunder  and  lightning,  sac- 
rifices and  the  flights  of  birds.  The  quindecim-viri  sa- 
crorum were  keepers  of  oracles,  particularly  of  the  Books 
of  the  Sibyls.  At  the  command  of  the  Senate  they 
could  consult  these  books  and  see  that  injunctions  there- 
in were  carried  out.  The  preparation  of  religious  ban- 
quets was  the  office  of  the  epulones. 

The  priests  of  particular  deities  were  the  Flamines, 
Salii  and  Vestals.  The  Flamines  were  priests  of  Jupiter, 
Mars  and  Quirinus.  On  becoming  a  flamen  a  man  was 
emancipated  from  the  power  of  his  father  and  was  given 
a  seat  in  the  Senate.  But  to  offset  these  privileges  he 
could  never  leave  the  city,  even  for  a  night.  The  Salii, 
ministers  of  Mars  Gradivus,  were  the  leapers.  who,  once 
a  year,  on  the  Kalends  of  March,  went  running  anil 
leaping  through  the  City.  The  virgin  priestesses  of 
Vesta  were  chosen  from  the  noblest  families  of  Rome. 
Their  duty  was  to  keep  the  altar  fire  of  the  State  con- 
stantly burning.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  their  service 
they  were  novices,  the  second  ten  engaged  in  active 
duties,  the  third  ten  instructors  of  novices.  At  the  end 
of  the  thirty  years  they  were  free  to  do  as  the)7  pleased. 
The  Vestals  were  emancipated  from  the  power  of  the 
father,  and  were  held  in  great  honor  and  reverence. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  was  carried  on  by  prayers 
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and  offerings.  When  a  request  was  made  of  any  god, 
Janus  was  first  addressed,  then  Jupiter ;  after  him  the 
particular  one  whose  favor  was  asked  ;  then  the  prayer 
was  ended  with  an  invocation  to  all  the  gods.  The  tem- 
ples were  adorned  with  paintings  and  statuary.  Sacri- 
fices were  made  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  with  vic- 
tims, sometimes  even  with  human  beings.  In  honor  of 
the  gods  were  instituted  feasts,  and  the  games,  including 
the  races,  the  drama,  and  the  gladiatorial  shows. 

The  strength  of  a  state  depends  upon  the  morality  of 
its  citizens  Religion  gave  the  Romans  self-control, 
endurance  and  obedience.  Their  places  of  assembly 
were  temples.  No  measures  was  taken,  no  business 
transacted  without  a  prayer.  Armies  went  into  battle 
only  after  having  sacrificed  and  found  the  omens  favor- 
able. And  after  victories,  in  fulfilment  of  the  vows  there 
were  triumphal  processions  and  thanksgiving  offerings. 
The  Roman  felt  his  religion,  he  was  wrapped  up  in  it, 
as  was  the  state  itself.  Conquest  followed  conquest  as 
a  result  of  the  discipline  and  earnest  bravery,  until  the 
very  countries  conquered  led  to  the  undermining  of  the 
old  faith  and  the  old  religion.  From  Greece,  Macedonia, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Africa  came  people  pouring  into 
Rome,  bringing  with  them  their  customs,  their  educa- 
tion and  their  beliefs.  At  the  same  time  with  the  social 
and  political  revolution  was  the  change  in  religion. 
The  four  principal  philosophical  schools,  the  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  Peripatetics,  and  Academics,  all  taught  that 
faith  is  to  be  totally  disregarded,  reflection  must  super- 
sede. Old  beliefs  were  unsettled.  Star-gazing  and  as- 
trology came  from  Africa.  The  wild  and  enthusiastic 
worship  of  Cybele  was  introduced  from  Asia  Minor.  A 
temple  was  built  on  the  Palatine  for  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  and  pilgrimages  were  vowed  to  her  home  in  Gala- 
tia.  The  effect  of  so  many  and  such  diverse  religions 
was  ridicule  and  neglect  of  the  gods.  Images  were  mu- 
tilated and  oracles  discarded.  And  still  the  old  forms  of 
religion  were  kept  up,  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
Cicero  denounced  idolatry,  but  said  it  was  suited  to  the 
ignorant.  It  seemed  to  suit  the  great  men  of  the  state 
as  well,  for  under  the  mask  of  religion  they  carried  out 
their  infamous  plans  for  power  and  wealth.  Religion 
became  state-craft.  Money  could  make  oracles  favorable 
to  any  one.  Soldiers  were  urged  on  to  battle  by  oracles 
invented  by  the  generals.  All  faith  in  the  old  religion 
had  gone,  skepticism  and  superstition  held  the  minds  of 
the  Roman  people.  But  this  was  but  preparing  the 
way  for  Christianity,  for  the  new  religion  which  Rome 
was  to  carry  to  the  world.  There  came  in  a  religion 
whose  God  was  not  an  ancestor,  requiring  food  and 
drink,  nor  a  physical  force,  to  be  appeased  by  sacrifices. 
He  was  the  God  to  whom  the  spirits  of  the  departed  go, 
by  whom  physical  forces  were  instituted  and  whom  they 
obey.  He  was  not  a  god  whose  worship  was  confined 
to  a  family,  a  temple  or  a  state.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  the  old  distinction  of  Roman 
citizen  and  foreigner  was  lost.  All  belonged  to  one 
family,  the  common  of  which  bond  was  Christ,  who  had 
"broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
them." 


A  PERSONATION.   - 

ClaBs-room  exercise  by  Miss  Alice  Eeid.    (Ferry  Hall.) 

The  earliest  fact  connected  with  my  life,  of  which  I 
have  any  remembrance,  was  the  death  of  my  eldest  sis- 
ter, a  child  of  nearly  four  years  of  age  ;  I,  at  the  time, 
was  but  one  and  a  half.  This  incident  I  think  must 
have  influenced  my  whole  life,  and  perhaps  has  been  in 
part  the  cause  of  what  I  will  now  relate. 

When  only  a  child  of  six,  the  words  "Life  is  finished" 


began  to  ring  in  my  heart  and  paralyzed  it  with  an  un- 
utterable dread,  a  dread  from  which  I  did  not  soon  re- 
cover, and  which  was  so  deep  and  real  that  the  bells,  toll- 
ing in  a  neighboring  village,  seemed  to  echo  my  sad 
wail,  and  then  to  sing  the  last  dirge  over  me. 

My  brother  on  account  of  his  ungovernable  disposi- 
tion had  been  sent  away  to  school  at  a  rather  early  age. 
When  he  returned  several  years  afterward,  I,  a  timid  and 
reticent  child,  came  to  understand  what  it  was  to  be  hated 
and  despised.  The  cruel  despotism  of  a  heartless  broth- 
er was  a  sad  change  from  the  love  of  a  kind  and  gentle 
sister,  and  it  was  a  change  much  lamented  by  me  ;  for  I 
still  felt  deeply  the  loss  and  agony  occasioned  by  my 
sister's  death. 

When  old  enough  I  was  sent  to  school  and  was  known 
as  an  excellent  scholar,  particularly  in  Greek,  in  which 
language  I  could  converse  fluently.  One  cause  of  my 
great  proficiency  in  this  language  was  the  habit  I  had 
of  translating  extempore  into  Greek  portions  of  the 
daily  newspapers. 

Although  apparently  progressing  so  rapidly  in  studies, 
I  was  very  unhappy;  for  my  guardians,  disregarding  my 
own  preferences,  placed  me  in  schools  wholly  unsuited 
to  me.  After  vainly  entreating  for  a  change 
I  decided  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands  and  run 
away.  Accordingly  I  did  so  and  turned  my  steps  to 
London.  In  that  city  I  led  a  life  of  "utter  misery,"  till 
friends  found  and  reclaimed  me. 

After  a  short  time  at  college,  I  moved  to  the  Lake 
District  near  Southey  and  Coleridge.  There,  I  became 
acquainted  with  John  Wilson,  and  I  feel  constrained  to 
say  now  in  praise  of  him,  that  to  me  he  proved  a  true 
friend  as  well  as  an  inestimable  comfort. 

After  several  years  of  solitary  life.  I  brought  to  my 
home  as  a  bride  one  who  seemed  to  me 

"A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned."  • 

After  this  happy  occurrence,  I  gave  up  for  a  while  a 
very  injurious  habit  which  I  had  learned  in  college  ;  but 
finding  its  hold  on  me  was  so  tenacious  that  I  could  not 
rid  myself  of  it  entirely,  I  soon  submitted  again  to  its 
powerful  control. 

We  began  our  married  life  in  ease  and  luxury,  sup- 
ported by  our  independent  fortuue.  This  however  soon 
slipped  from  our  fingers,  and  after  the  loss  of  it  I  began 
to  think  of  some  employment  suited  to  my  abilities. 
Literary  labor  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  and  imme- 
diately determining  upon  it  I  took  up  my  pen  and  be- 
gan to  write  for  magazines  and  reviews. 

My  first  appearance  in  print  was  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess, and  attracted  universal  attention,  probably  owing 
in  great  part  to  the  singularity  of  my  theme,  and  its 
connection  with  my  own  experience.  After  my  first 
production  others  followed  which  were  also  read  with 
interest  and  applause. 

As  my  fame  grew  the  habit  which  had  so  long  en- 
slaved me  grew  stronger,  and  laid  its  paralyzing  hand 
upon  my  mind,  making  me  almost  mentally  powerless. 
Later,  it  has  grown  upon  me  even  more,  and  will  prob- 
ably harass  me  to  the  end  of  life.  Even  now  as  I  write 
my  brain  is  clogged  and  my  eye  dim,  while  my  pen  is 
ready  to  drop  from  my  almost  powerless  fingers. 

In  this  diseased  condition  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  not 
strange  that  I  should  despair  of  ever  holding  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  esteem  and  honor  of  my  countrymen; 
Professor  Wilson,  however,  gives  his  estimate  of  my 
character  and  attainments  in  the  following  words  :  "A 
person  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  iniaginative 
powers  :  a  metaphysician,  a  logician  and  apolitical  econ- 
omist of  the  first  order  ;  a  profound  and  comprehensive 
scholar,  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  best  ot 
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Arthur  W.  Wheeler  of  last  year's  Junior  class,  the 
successful  competitor  in  the  prize  oratorical  contest, 
stopped  a  few  hours  in  Lake  Forest  last  week.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  West  during  the  past  year. 

The  football  eleven  are  thirsting  for  gore!  After 
depriving  themselves  of  many  of  the  luxuries  and  even 
necessaries  of  life  to  buy  uniforms,  they  are  unable  to 
scare  up  a  club  to  play  with  them. 

A.  H.  Deam  of  '84,  the  hero  of  last  years  blood  curd- 
ling coon  hunt  and  of  numerous  other  heroic  exploits, 
beamed  upon  us  a  few  days  since,  lighting  up  every 
countenance  with  his  good-natured  smile.  Deam  came 
up  to  attend  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  Zeta  Epsi- 
lon  Society  of  which  he  was  a  long  time  an  active  mem- 
ber. 

The  young  men  of  the  Senior  Class,  much  to  the  as- 
tonishment and  delight  of  numerous  small  boys,  made 
their  appearance  a  few  mornings  since,  decked  out  with 
the  gaudiest  of  class  hats.  They  are  made  of  brilliant 
red  material,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  givingthem  a 
most  dignified  and  at  the  same  time  captivating  ap- 
pearance. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Burbank,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ale- 
theian  Literary  Society,  gave  a  very  entertaining  read- 
ing in  the  church,  Thursday  evening,  May  18th.  The 
selections  were  interspersed  with  singing  by  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  S'abin,  Misses  Badger  and  Balch  and  instrumental 
music  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Grozier.  Mr.  Burbank  is  an  old 
friend  of  the  University  and  was  very  cordially 
received. 

The  lecture  of  Prof.  Swing  at  the  church,  May  1,  on 
"The  Place  of  the  Novel  in  Literature"  was  listened  to 
by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  students 
took  an  unusual  interest  in  the  first  half  of  the  lecture 
which  was  a  discussion  of  literature  as  the  greatest  of 
the  fine  arts.  All  were  delighted  with  the  rhetoric,  wit 
and  eloquence  of  the  lecturer. 

The  Zeta  Epsilon  Literary  Society  formally  dedicated 
its  new  society  hall,  Friday  evening  May  19.  The 
professors  and  teachers  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  University  and  the  Aletheian  and  Athenaean  Socie- 
ties had  been  invited  and  almost  all  responded  to  the 
invitation.  Besides  the  regular  literary  exercises  of  the 
society  a  short  address  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  McClure, 
a  history  of  the  society  by  Mr.  Baker,  singing  by  the 
Academy  Male  Quartet  and  solos  by  Miss  Millar  and 
Miss  Stevens  of  Ferry  Hall.  The  program  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  and  creditable  to  the  society. 

Thursday  evening,  May  4,  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  en- 
tertained the  people  of  Lake  Forest  and  the  students  of 
the  University  at  Mitchell  Hall  with  a  paper  festival. 
The  rooms  were  tastefully  decoi-ated  with  paper  dusters, 
paper  flowers,  paper  dolls  and  many  other  articles 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  ladies  had  fashioned. 


A  very  delightful  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
was  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Gregory  of  an  elegant 
"crazy"  quilt,  from  the  ladies  of  the  town,  which  was 
presented  in  a  very  happy  speech  by  Prof.  Williams. 
The  young  ladies  are  deserving  of  special  praise  for  their 
energy  and  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  festival  a  suc- 
cess. 

FERRY   HALL. 

Teacher  in  Arithmetic  —  "What  is  an  Annuity  in 
Arrears?" 

Student  (who  has  the  idea  but  lacks  power  of  expres- 
sion)—"Why  back!" 

The  following  English  sentence  was  thus  translated 
into  Latin  by  a  promising  pupil  of  Ferry  Hall: 

The  daughter  of  the  king  liberates  the  slaves. —  The 
filia  of  the  rex  liberates  the  servi. 

An  excellent  practice  has  recently  been  introduced  at 
Ferry  Hall,  that  of  reading  aloud  before  the  school  the 
important  items  of  daily  news,  each  evening. 

The  young  ladies  of  Ferry  Hall  were  pleasantly  en- 
tertained on  Tuesday  morning,  May  9th,  by  an  inter- 
esting talk  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGilvery  of  Siam. 

Owing  to  the  sickness  of  Miss  Heath  and  the  absence 
of  Miss  Moore  who  was  called  home  by  the  sickness  of 
her  father,  Miss  Nellie  Benedict  and  Miss  Ella  Ward 
temporarily  took  classes  at  the  Seminary. 

A  choral  class,  under  the  directions  of  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
De  Prosse  has  been  formed  at  the  Seminary,  prepara- 
tory to  the  Commencement  Concert.  The  number  oT 
pupils  in  vocal  music  has  been  increasing  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  The  classes  now  include  not  only 
students,  but  four  of  the  teachers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  excellent  instruction. 

Classical  Text-Books  Elite!  ly  Sam'l  Woods,  M.  A., 
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The  Philippic  Orations  or  Demosthenes,  I.,  II.,  III., 
with  notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life  of  Demosthe- 
nes, digesta  per  annos.  Toronto,  Adam  Stevenson  &  Co., 
1866. 

Vergil,  iENEiD,  Book  II.  and  Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.,  with 
copious  notes  and  Grammatical  References  to  Harkness' 
Grammar.     Toronto,  Adam  Stevenson  &  Co.,  1873. 

C«sar,  Bellum  Britannicum,  with  Grammatical  References, 
and  a  Vocabulary  giving  the  derivation  of  each  word.  To- 
ronto, W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  1881. 

In  Press  and  to  be  published  during  the  incoming  summer: 
Homer,  II.  Books  IV.  and  VI.,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes  and 
Grammatical    References. 

Also,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  II.  and  V.,  with  Vocab- 
ulary and  References. 

The  Books  hitherto  published  by  Prof.  Woods  have  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  editions  throughout  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 
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CHEISTIAN    ETHICS: 

Or,  The  Tkue  Moral  Manhood  and  Life  of  Duty. 
A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  by  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral   Science  in  Yale  and  other  leading  Colleges. 
"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country,    in   private   and   public  life." — General  J.  M. 
Chambeelain,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WHY   FOUR  GOSPELS: 

Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 
A  manual  designed  to  aid'  Christians  in  the  study  of  the   Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better    understanding    of   the    Gospels.    "Adapted    for    use    as    a    text-book    in 
Biblical  Instruction  in   Schools,  Colleges  and  Seminaries."    By  President    Greg- 
ory.     Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."— Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme.  It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposi- 
tion of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  writings  and  their  writers."— Dr.  J.  G.  Butler, 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 

III. 

PEACTIOAL  LOGIC: 

Or,  The  Art  of  Thinking. 

By  President  Gregory.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

"This  is  an  eminently  practical  text-book  in  Logic."    National  Journal  of  Education. 

"This  is  the  most  practical  book  ever  written  on  this  difficult,  but  important  subject."  INDI- 
ANA School  Journal. 

"The  work  exhibits  clearly  the  hand  of  the  practical  educator."    Presbyterian  Journal. 

"Not  only  the  most  usable  text-book  on  logic  we  know  of,  but  one  of  the  best  text-books  we 
have  seen  on  any  subject."    New  York  School  Bulletin. 

IV. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the  German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Lake 
Forest  University.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

V. 

NATURAL,    PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  La  Boy  F. 
Griffin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"After  a  thorough  examination,  the  Board  has  accepted  Prof.  Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy  for 
use  in  our  schools. "  Charles  Smedlet,  Bauer,  Mich. 

"Wisely  adapted  to  the  demands  of  Normal  and  Public  Schools Clear,  concise  and  logical 

in  subject-matter  and  method  of  treatment."  Geo.  P.  Beard,  California,  Pa. 

"An  admirable  book.  The  principles  of  Physics  are  stated  clearly  and  concisely;  the  de- 
scriptive parts  are  plain  and  easy  to  understand,  the  style  is  fresh  and  vigorous." 

O.  B.  Merrill,  High  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

VI. 

LECTURE  NOTES  IN  CHEMISTRY: 

By  Professor  Griffin.   Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  mere  hand-book  of  about  100  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to  relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 

VII. 

M.   TULLI    CICEROlSriS 

CATO  MAIOR  DE  SENECTUTE,  LAELIUS  DE  AMICITIA. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  S.  Beid,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  GonviUeand 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University    of    London. 
American  Edition,  Revised  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Lake  For- 
est University.     John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston.  (Ready  in  May.) 


MINES  BROTHERS, 


JAMES  HARDINGE, 

MANUFACTURER  of 

FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

Invisible  patching  and  all  kinds  of  repairing  I 
promptly  done. 

JOSEPH  O'NEILL, 

—DEALER  IN— 

STOVES,    TINWARE,    PUMPS. 

LAUNDRY  GOODS,  &C. 
Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,    ILLINOIS. 
/^Repairing  of  all  kinds  on  sbort  notioe.^fcfc 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in 

DRY  GOODS,  FINE  GROCERIES, 

Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Gaps,  Drags,  Medicines, 

CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS,  &c, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock, 
believing  all  cin  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied 
with  all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 


-DEALKBS  IN- 


Fresh,  Salted  &  Smoked  Meats, 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Lowest  Prices.      Prompt  Free  Delivery. 

RICHARD  ATTERIDGE, 

—DEALER  IN— 

Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods, 

Goceries  and  Provisions, 

And,  in  fact,  everything  kept  in  a  first-class 

GENERAL  STORE, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at 

the  lowest  figures  and  delivered 

FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


W.  H.  STRIPE, 

House  Decorator, 

IMITATOR  OF 

Fancy  Woods  &  Marbles, 

SIGN  WEITEE  AND  GKAINEB, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


House  Painting,  Galsomining,  Paper 

Hanging,  &c.     Carriage  and 

Buggy  Painting. 

Furniture  re-varnished  and  polished. 


I  most  respectfully  beg  to  state  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Lake  Forest  and  neighboring 
towns  that  I  have  a  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge in  all  those  branches  above  mentioned, 
having  had  an  experience  of  more  than  35  years 
in  England,  and  this  country.  Having  built  a 
shop  opposite  the  Depot,  I  am  especiallyrpre- 
pared  for  fine  Carriage  and  Buggy  Painting. 

Thankful  for  past  patronage  I  hope  by  close 
attention  to  business,  to  secure  a  continuanoe 
of  the  same 

Address  by  mail,  Box  105. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

Re-w-.    3D.    S.    GBEGOET,    3D.  3D.,  President. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

EXPENSES. 
The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the 
College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 
Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Kailroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table: 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and   North- 
western Railroad. 
Leave  for  Chicago.                Arrive  from  Chicago. 
5:15  A.  M IGreen  Bay  Pass 10:09  p.  m. 


6 :25    " 

7 :05     " 

6:20    "     ... 

6:55     " 

7 :01    " 

7:35     " 

7:50    "    ... 

5:18    " 

0:16    "     ... 

9:16  A.  M. 

12:31  P.M.. 

. ..*Lake  Forest    " 

12:24  P.M. 

2:55    "     ... 

.  ..tExp.,  thro' 

*12:34      " 

6:05    "     .. 

...♦Mail,     " 

6:05      " 

*Daily  except  Sunday ;  tDaily;  SSunday  only. 


ACADEMY. 


The  Board  have  secured  the  services  of 
PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  WOODS,  A.  M., 
as  Principal.  Professor  "Woods  was  for  fourteen 
years  Principal  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute, 
or  Preparatory  School  to  Queen's  College,  the 
great  Presbyterian  College  of  the  Dominion  of 
.Canada,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  on  the  Continent  to  make  the  Academy 
what  its  Trustees  propose  that  it  shall  be  made, 
— a  Classical  School  which  shall  give  a  prepa- 
ration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


FERRY    HALL. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct'#rom  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History*  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 


unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
■  young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 


COLLEGE. 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek ;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 

4L 

Languages ;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  wliich  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  t  he  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  standard  of  the  best  Eastern  Colleges  will 
be  maintained. 

Spring  Term  opened  Wednesday,  Apr.  5, 1882, 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 
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A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


CHEISTO    ET    ECCLESI^;. 


Vol.  III. 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS,  JUNE,  1882. 


No.  6. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Lake  Forest,  BL,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 

Matthew  24  :^.    Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away. 

Psalm  138:3.     Thou  hast  magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy  name. 

In  the  discourse  recorded  by  the  Evangelist  Matthew, 
in  Chapter  24  of  the  Gospel,  Christ  utters  predictions  of 
mighty  changes,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
and  Jerusalem  and  the  passing  away  of  the  material  uni- 
verse ;  and  then,  over  against  all  this  fleeting,  material 
show,  sets  the  immutability  and  eternity  of  his  own  words  : 
"Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall 
not  pass  away."  It  is  manifest  that  this  statement  has 
first  of  all  a  special  reference  to  his  own  words  then  and 
there  uttered.  But  while  there  is  ample  confirmation  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  first  clause  of  the  text,  concerning 
the  mutability  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  there  is  equally 
ample  justification  for  the  extension  of  the  enduring  char- 
acter, affirmed  by  Christ's  words  in  the  second  clause,  to 
all  God's  words, — "Not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  from 
the  law."  "Forever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in 
the  heavens."  "The  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for- 
ever." 

Taking  this  extension  of  the  teaching  it  stands  out  in 
absolute,  complete  and,  therefore,  irreconcilable  contra- 
diction to  the  creed  of  the  advanced  thinkers  of  this  age. 
Mark  the  complete  antagonism.  The  Bible  says, 
"Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  this  word  of 
God  is  eternal."  The  Advanced  Thinker  responds, 
"Heaven  and  earth  are  eternal,  but  this  word  of  God  is 
already  passing  away  or  has  passed  away,  is  an  obsolete 
book  and  worthless  to  the  men  of  this  generation." 
Both  cannot  be  true.  One  must  be  utterly  false.  There 
is  no  middle  ground  possible.  Which  is  true  and  which 
is  false?     Who  will  say?     Which? 

Turn  now  to  the  other  passage,  "Thou  hast  magnified 
thy  word  above  all  thy  name."  God's  name  is  that 
whereby  He  reveals  himself.  There  is  the  revelation  of 
God  in  human  thought, — the  philosophy  on  these  great 
questions, — thought  which  proceeds  according  to  the  laws 
impressed  upon  and  wrought  into  man's  being  by  the 
Maker.  There  is  the  revelation  in  human  history  and 
literature  which  unfold  according:  to  the  laws  laid  down 


by  Him  who  presides  over  all.  There  is  the  revelation 
in  nature  which  is  read  by  man  into  his  books  of  science, 
and  which  proceeds  under  the  conditions  set  by  the  Maker. 
There  is  the  revelation  in  the  nature  of  things  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  and  which  is  after  all  only  the  consti- 
tution which  it  has  pleased  the  Maker  to  give  things  in 
manifesting  Himself.  These  are  wonderful  names,  mar- 
velous revelation,  of  God.  Men  boast  of  their  know- 
ledge of  them.  This  human  wisdom, — Philosophy, 
Science,  Metaphysics, — is  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
advanced  thinkers.  Mark  the  complete  antagonism 
again.  The  Bible  says,  "Thou  hast  magnified  thy 
word  above  all  thy  name."  The  Advanced  Thinker  re- 
ponds,  "This  human  wisdom  is  the  the  supremetruth,  all 
important  as  it  is  enduring."  Which  is  true?  Most  mo- 
mentous question  !  Only  one  can  be.     Which? 

It  is  the  truth  of  this  two-fold  Scripture  that  I  would 
bring  out,  vindicate,  emphasize  and  apply,  the  truth 
with  which,  more  than  with  any  other,  the  youth  of  this 
generation  need  to  start  out  in  life.  The  Word  of  God 
is  the  supreme  and  enduring  revelation  of  the  truth  in 
all  its  higher  aspects  ; — supreme, — "Thou  hast  magnified 
thy  Word  above  all  thy  name  ;"  enduring, — "Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away."  The  proposition  rests  upon  the  most  solid  basis 
in  Scripture,  in  logic,  in  criticism,  in  science,  in  meta- 
physics, in  short  in  all  combined. 

1 .  The  men  who  worship  human  reason  assure  us  in 
the  present  age  that  their  new  philosophy  has  put  this 
Bible  philosophy  to  the  blush,  nay,  has  left  it  a  thousand 
years  behind  the  times.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  against 
all  such,  we  maintain  that  this  Book  of  God  contains  the 
one  universal  and  all-consistent  philosophy,  and  that 
their  objections  and  cavils  have  only  made  this  the 
clearer. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  ask  at  such  a  time,  what  is  the  prov- 
ince of  right  reason,  of  sound  philosophy  in  this  matter. 
What  is  right  reason  but  sound  logic?  What  higher 
work  can  be  claimed  for  sound  philosophy  than  the  mer- 
ciless application  of  the  principles  of  common  sense,  the 
first  truths  recognized  by  all  mankind,  to  the  great  divine 
system  of  thought  herein  revealed  ?  Whatever  stands 
the  test  of  these  is  truth  from  that  point  of  view.     If  this 
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Word  of  God  does  not  stand  it,  in  comparison  with  the 
antagonizing  views,  it  might  be  admitted  that  it  is  not 
truth. 

While  the  Word  of  God  appeals  rather  to  faith,  we 
are  always  ready  to  set  the  doctrines  of  these  men  of 
reason  over  against  the  truth  of  God,  and  appeal  to 
common  sense  men  to  decide  which  are  the  more  rea- 
sonable. 

Take  an  example  at  the  foundation.  "There  is  no 
God,"  say  they.  "All  this  universe  is  without  any  first 
cause.  All  these  changes  take  place  without  any  intelli- 
gent agent  controlling  them.  All  this  beauty  and  order 
are  the  result  of  chance  or  of  the  Omnipotent  atom  in 
which  are  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  life."  The 
Bible  teaches  that,  "In  the  beginning  God,  the  infinitely 
wise  personality,  in  whose  image  we  were  made,  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  that  He  upholds  and  orders  all 
things  ;  that  He  garnishes  the  heavens  and  paints  the 
rose."  Which  is  the  more  reasonable?  Why,  we  know 
that  one  of  these  summer  dew-drops  or  rose  petals  could 
not  fall  to  the  earth  without  an  appropriate,  adequate, 
efficient  cause. 

The  men  of  boasted  reason  say,  "Believe  only  what  you 
can  understand.  That  is  manly  and  philosophic.  Doubt 
everything  else."  The  Bible  teaches  that  "great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  but 
commands  us  to  "believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  or- 
der to  salvation.  Believe  what  God  tells  you  though  you 
cannot  fully  comprehend  it."  Which  is  reason  and  which 
against  reason  ?  In  reality  man  never  lifts  his  finger  nor 
takes  a  step,  never  makes  any  progress  in  art  or  science 
or  business,  without  every  instant  taking  a  thousand 
things  for  granted  which  he  can  no  more  understand  than 
he  can  understand  the  mystery  of  the  Son  of  God  in- 
carnate. 

From  one  you  may  learn  all.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
nothing  more  thoroughly  compacted  of  unreason  than 
this  so-called  system  of  reason.  It  is  upon  such 
assumptions  as  these — contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  common  sense  —  that  it  builds.  So  the 
First  Principles  of  Spencer,  Man  an  Automaton  of  Hux- 
ley, the  Prayer  Gauge  of  Tyndall,  and  Mill's  stupendous 
structure  of  Sensationalism,  have  been  shown  to  be  the 
greatest  mixtures  of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  of  inex- 
act science  and  bad  metaphysics,  ever  concocted.  In  due 
time  the  world  will  wake  up  to  the  fact,  as  it  has  waked 
up  to  the  same  fact  concerning  the  noted  skeptical  works 
of  the  past. 

Generation  after  generation  of  these  irrational  thinkers 
goes  down  to  the  grave  and  to  oblivion,  but  the  Bible 
still  lives  on  as  at  first.  The  attacks  made  upon  it  in  the 
name  of  reason  have  but  helped  to  bring  out  its  grand- 
eur and  to  impress  its  unchangeableness. 

If  you  will  systematically  compare  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  true  philosophy,  in  its  latest  and  best  devel- 
opment, with  the  doctrines  of  this  word  you  will  find  the 
two  agreeing  perfectly.  There  are  three  great  questions 
in  all  philosophy:  What  is  man?  What  is  the  universe? 
What  is  God  ? 


What  is  man  ?  The  latest  scientific  lights,  the  broad 
men  who,  like  Dubois  Reymond  and  Lionel  Beale,  have 
looked  deepest  into  the  problem  of  life,  show  him  to  be 
of  dual  nature,  an  animal  body  tenanted  by  a  rational 
and  immortal  soul ;  the  one  linking  him  with  the  beasts 
thatperish,  the  other  with  God  who  endures  forever.  That 
is  the  divine  philosophy  of  this  Bible, —  a  body  fash- 
ioned out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  an  immortal  spirit 
breathed  into  him  of  God. 

What  is  the  cosmos,  this  universe  of  beauty  and  order? 
The  grand  and  patient  men  who,  like  Ulrici  and  Calder- 
wood  and  Thomson  have  looked  longest  into  the  make- 
up of  things  show  it  to  be  dual  in  its  elements,  embrac- 
ing matter  with  its  unconsciousness,  inertia,  extension  ; 
spirits  with  their  self-consciousness,  self-activity,  and 
other  attributes  alike  contradictory  to  those  of  matter. 
That  is  the  philosophy  of  this  Bible  from  of  old, — a  ma- 
terial part, — the  heavens  and  earth,  which  pass  away  ; 
and  spirits,  human,  angelic  and  divine,  which  endure 
forever.  The  two  agree  perfectly  in  their  cosmological 
theory. 

What  is  the  being  back  of  all — the  first  cause  and 
foundation  of  all  things?  This  the  deepest,  last  question. 
The  latest  lights,  the  comprehensive  thinkers  who 
like  Janet  and  Flint  and  McCosh  and  Porter,  have  best 
grasped  the  principles  of  things,  show  that  the  per- 
sonal God  of  Theism,  with  his  boundless  wisdom  and 
goodness  and  his  almighty  will,  is  the  only  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  wondrous  universe,  which  is  one 
great  thought,  plan,  system,  and  therefore  irresistibly 
demands  a  Thinker,  Planner,  System-Maker,  equal  to 
the  task, — the  living  omniscient  Almighty  God.  That 
has  been  the  doctrine  of  this  Bible  from  the  beginning. 
The, two  agree  perfectly  in  their  ontological  philosophy. 

And  when  we  pass  beyond  all  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions, and  take  up  the  dark  enigmas  which  centre  in  the 
existence  of  man  and  the  universe,  the  only  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory words  that  have  ever  been  uttered  are  those 
which  accord  with  this  Word  of  Truth. 

All  along  the  ages  men  have  been  advancing,  by  the 
help  of  this  Divine  Word,  to  this  true  and  all-compre- 
hensive philosophy.  Some  of  the  little  souls  have 
boasted  of  their  reason  and  found  fault  with  the  truth  ;  but 
the  great  souls, — Paul  and  Augustine  and  John  Calvin 
and  John  Owen  and  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Pascal  and  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  and  Kant 
and  Reid, — have  found  here  the  one  sublime  system  of 
reason  directly  from  the  Infinite  Reason,  the  one  all- 
comprehensive  and  eternal  Divine  Philosophy  which 
alone  satisfies  right  reason,  the  supreme  and  enduring 
truth.  And  so  the  Bible  Philosophy  is  the  true  Philos- 
ophy by  the  verdict  of  the  ages  and  of  reason. 

2.  The  men  who  worship  the  new  criticism  tell 
us  that  they  have  gone  into  the  Bible  with  their  crit- 
ical apparatus  and  have  found  it  full  of  mistakes  and 
contradictions  and  absurdities,  a  mere  jumble  of  myths, 
errors  and  untruths.  Now,  in  the  second  place,  against 
all  such  critics  we  maintain  that  this  Bible  is  the  one 
supreme  and  eternal  Book  of  truth,  the  Book  ;  and  that 
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all  the  criticism  has  but  helped  to  bring  out  its  complete- 
ness and  catholicj-ty,  its  elevating  power,  its  wonderful 
unity,  and  its  immutable  truth.  These  are  the  tests  of 
the  true  book,  and  by  these  the  Bible  must  stand  or  fall. 
W  the  Bible  be  what  it  professes  to  be,  it  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  most  rigid  criticism  conducted  on  correct 
principles.  It  rather  invites  this  as  a  means  of  reaching 
its  profoundest  truths  and  harmonies.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  this  book  that. genera- 
tion after  generation  has  come  to  it  to  find  new  and  still 
richer  and  grander  truths. 

But  I  affirm,  and  I  stand  ready  to  defend  the  affirma- 
tion, that,  however  great  the  learning  of  the  attacks  in 
these  later  days,  they  have  on  the  whole  been  utterly 
wanting  in  the  solid  critical  principles  and  in  that  keen 
and  irresistible  logic  of  commen  sense  which  have  been 
marked  characteristics  of  the  defences.  You  will  note 
this  all  along  the  work  of  the  present  generation. 

In  the  class  of  books,  of  which  the  volumes  of  Bishop 
Colenso  and  Supernatural  Religion  are  a  type,  the 
books  aimed  at  the  masses,  the  absolute  want  of  com- 
men sense  principles  at  the  basis  is  apparent  to  the  plain 
man  who  examines  them.  The  works  of  Strauss  and 
Renan  have  been  permanently  shelved  even  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ocean.  The  later  works  of  Mr.  Greg,  Miss 
Cobbe  and  all  that  class,  are  based  upon  the  amazing  pos- 
stulate  of  the  entire  collapse  of  supernaturalism, — i.  e., 
of  the  passing  away  of  the  Bible  system.  They  assume 
what  they  propose  to  prove  and  thus  beg  the  question. 

So  of  all  the  higher  literary  and  historical  criticism,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  at  the  present  day,  it  has  no  sound 
basis  of  logic  or  of  sense.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  just 
as  easy  to  prove  Napoleon  a  myth  as  to  prove  Moses 
or  Jesus  a  myth.  It  may  be  shown  to  be  as  easy  to 
prove  that  Hume's  History  of  England  has  no  unity  and 
that  Hume  was  not  its  author  as  to  prove  that  Genesis 
has  none  and  that  Moses  was  not  its  author.  On  the 
same  principle  as  those  on  which  Deuteronomy  is  shown 
not  to  have  been  written  until  the  time  of  Ezra,  I  can 
show  that  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis  was  not  written  un- 
til a  generation  ago,  if  indeed  it  has  yet  been  written  !  On 
the  same  .principles  which  the  Germans  and  Rob- 
ertson Smith  apply  in  picking  to  pieces  the  Pentateuch, 
assigning  its  fragments  to  the  Jahvist  and  the  Elohist 
and  the  Younger  Elohist  and  the  other  unnumbered 
Redactors,  and  to  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  Assyrian, 
Phoenician,  Arabian  and  other  unnumbered  myths  and 
traditions,  and  giving  to  the  whole- a  post-exilic  origin, 
I  can  take  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns-  and  his  Sartor 
Rcsartus  and  show  that,  so  far  from  having  been  written 
by  the  same  man  they  must  have  been  written  centuries 
apart ;  and  I  can  take  Paradise  Lost  and  show  that  so  far 
from  having  been  the  product  of  one  mind,  it  was  made 
up  of  fragments,  an  Adamid  and  a  Satanid  to  begin 
with,  in  short,  that  it  had  a  thousand  authors! 

The  influence  ©P'all  such  false  criticism,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  unsettling  of  God's  .Word,  is  seen  in  the 
end  to  be  vain.  Truth  Ts  wholly  unlike  error.  "The 
eternal  years  of  God  are  hers."     The  Bible  philosophy. 


science,  history,  have  stood  the  test.  Hcngstcnberg, 
Rawlinson,  Smith,  and  others  have  demonstrated  this. 
We  have  had  brought  out  for  us,  as  would  never  other- 
wise have  been  done,  the  divine  aim  of  these  various 
Books  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  beautiful  and  compre- 
hensive plan  of  each  of  their  natural  groups  and  of  the 
whole. 

And  so,  just  as  nature,  by  aid  of  science  and  this 
Theism  of  the  Bible,  is  being  made  to  stand  out  as  the 
one  great  harmonious  work  of  God,  this  Bible  has  been 
brought  to  stand  out  as  the  one  great  immutable  Book  of 
God.  All  merely  human  books  change  or  fall  behind 
the  age.  The  science,  art,  ethics,  philosophy,  religion 
of  the  Iliad  have  been  dead  thousands  of  years.  Its 
answers  to  the  great  questions  are  false.  The  books 
of  science  and  philosophy  must  be  revised,  or  left  behind. 
The  Principia  is  hundreds  of  years  behind  the  age.  So 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  But  here 
is  a  Divine  Book,  that  changes  not,  that  needs  no  change, 
from  age  to  age,— the  Book,  as  Walter  Scott  called  it  in 
his  dying  hour, — "all  men's  Book,"  as  the  giant  Carlyle 
calls  it.  It  suits  all  nations  and  classes  and  ages,  appeal- 
ing to  all  that  is  unchanging  in  humanity,  blesssing  and 
inspiring  and  elevating  all  who  come  into  intelligent  con- 
tact with  it ! 

All  along  the  ages  men  have  been  advancing  toward 
the  comprehension  of  the  sublime  plan  of  this  universal 
Book,  and  advancing  the  more  rapidly  because  of  the 
attacks  upon  it.  The  little  souls  have  urged  their  petty 
criticisms,  but  the  great  souls, — the  Bacons  and  Newtons 
and  Butlers,  the  Washingtons  and  Websters,  have  found 
it  the  one  Divine  Book  of  immutable  truth,  at  once  the 
most  precious  gem  of  literature  and  the  book  of  ever- 
lasting life,  the  supreme  and  enduring  book  revelation 
of  the  truth. 

3.  The  men  who  worship  science  tell  us  that  they 
have  gone  up  into  the  heavens  with  their  telescopes,  and 
proved  the  astronomy  of  the  Bible  all  false  ;  that  they 
have  gone  down  into  the  earth  and  proved  its  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  globe  and  of  the  human  race  all  false  ; 
in  short,  that  in  the  whole  range  of  scientifiic  truth  they 
have  found  it,  not  only  not  trustworthy,  but  absolutely 
untrue.  Now,  in  the  third  place,  against  the  claim  of 
all  these  scientific  annihilationists.  we  maintain  that 
this  Bible  reveals  in  outline  the  one  supreme  fundamental 
Science  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  the  scientific  attacks 
have  been  bringing  men  up  toward  the  comprehension 
of  this. 

That  which  accords  with  the  results  of  correct  scien- 
tific method  is  truth,  from  this  point  of  view.  We  are 
ready  to  abide  by  this. 

There  is  an  old  view  on  this  subject  with  which  you 
are  doubtless  familiar.  It  is  this.  The  Bible  was  not 
written  nor  intended  to  teach  science.  If  we  wish  to  learn 
about  Geology,  we  must  read  the  works  of  Murchison. 
Hugh  Miller,  Lyell,  Dana.  Dawson,  and  others,  who 
are  competent  to  give  us  instruction  in  that  depart- 
ment. If  we  wish  to  learn  Astronomy,  we  must  read 
Herschel,  Newton,  Mitchell,  Proctor  and  others,  who  are 
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able  to  teach  us  concerning  the  heavens.  It  is  to  learn 
the  way  to  heaven  that  we  go  to  Moses  and  Isaiah  and 
Paul  and  Jesus. 

In  records  extending  over  so  many  centuries  one 
might,  however,  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  find 
reference  made  to  many  of  the  phenomena  in  nature 
which  science  has  unfolded  and  explained. #  So  those 
who  held  this  view  have  gone  further.  They  tell  us 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  contrary  to  a  true 
science.  Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  elder  Silliman 
sent  forth  to  the  world  in  his  last  days. 

But  there  is  a  new  and  advanced  view  which  is  going 
to  prevail  some  day.  It  is  that  the  Bible  was  not  given 
to  teach  science,  but  that  it  has,  embodied  in  it,  the 
grandest  principles  and  the  most  glorious  results  of  all 
science,  which  all  the  world  shall  recognize  when 
science  reaches  its  maturity. 

This  word  of  God  asks  no  special  favors  of  science 
true  or  false.  It  invites  the  deepest  researches  and  the 
highest  efforts  of  science.  It  does  not  shrink  from  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny.  All  true  science  aids  in  the  under- 
standing of  God's  truth.  I  think  no  clear-headed  man 
can  fail  to  see  that  in  this  age  even  the  oppositions  of 
•'science  falsely  so-called"  have  done  a  grand  work  in 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Word  and  its  im- 
mutability. 

You  are  familiar  with  attempts  to  prove  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  human  race.  The  aim  has  been  to  get 
rid  of  the  Word  of  God.  If  it  could  only  be  shown 
that  man  had  existed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  thousand 
years  or  more,  that  end  would  be  accomplished.  What 
raking  of  the  universe  for  facts  to  help  on  the  enterprise. 
Take  one  illustration.  The  Delta  of  Egypt  is  a  great  de- 
posit of  the  Nile.  The  arithmeticians  set  to  work,  after 
assuming  that  it  had  all  been  deposited  within  the  age  of 
man,  to  show  that  it  must  have  taken  a  thousand  centuries 
to  deposit  it  all.  About  1854  some  excavators  brought  up 
some  burnt  brick  and  pottery  from  a  depth  of  60  and  72 
feet  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  was  at  once  assumed 
that  they  were  found  where  they  were  manufactured,  and 
that  the  mud  had  been  deposited  over  them  by  annual 
inundations  of  the  Nile.  Learned  men  set  to  work  to 
calculate  the  rate  of  deposit  and  to  cipher  out  how  many 
centuries  since  the  brickbats  were  made.  The  problem 
was  propounded  before  learned  Societies  and  for  a  time 
agitated  the  scientific  world.  They  concluded  that  from 
1 2,000  to  60,000  years  must  have  elapsed.  Either  number 
was  enough  to  overthrow  the  Bible.  But,  unfortunately 
for  the  argument,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Stephenson  found, 
in  the  Delta  in  the  neighborhood  of  Damietta,  at  a  far 
greater  depth,  a  brick  bearing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali  (1808).  How  did  it  get  down  in  so  short 
a  time  ?  The  truth  is  all  Egypt  is  a  vast  quagmire  of 
soluble  mud  during  the  inundation.  The  question  which 
these  men  ought  to  have  asked,  is  :  How  long  will  it  take 
a  brick  to  sink  60  feet  in  a  quagmire  ? 

So  we  have  had  our  fictions  of  the  stone,  bronze  and 
iron  ages,  our  fabulous  Egyptology,  our  cave  deposits, 
our    Engis   and    Neanderthal    skulls,  and    ten   thousand 


other  subjects  of  excitement  along  the  same  line.  As  a 
result  I  give  you  the  judgment  of  such  men  as  Profes- 
sor Guyot,  when  I  say  that  it  has  been  shown  that  all 
history  and  all  tradition,  all  the  established  facts  from 
whatever  source  brought,  are  against  the  theory  of  the  ex- 
treme antiquity  of  man,  and  that  the  so-called  arguments 
for  it  are  groundless. 

A  similar  course  has  been  run  in  Chemistry,  in  As- 
tronomy, Geology,  Ethnology,  Philology,  and  other 
Sciences,  is  now  being  run  in  Biology  with  its  ma- 
terialistic evolution  and  automatism,  and  with  the  same 
general  result  in  favor  of  the  Book  of  God. 

While  one  would  suppose,  from  the  noise  made  in 
certain  quarters,  that  there  is  only  one  side  to  this  ques- 
tion and  that  the  side  of  skepticism,  the  truth,  on  the 
contrary,  is,  that  the  grand  work  of  modern  science  on 
the  whole  has  been  to  illustrate  God's  truth  and  to  es- 
tablish its  immutability.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  is 
only  tenth-rate  men  who  cry  out :" Astronomy  against 
the  Bible",  "Geology  against  Genesis",  and  all  that. 
The  great  men  of  the  present  age, — Silliman  and  Dana 
and  Dawson  and  Hitchcock  and  Henry  and  Agassiz  and 
Guyot  on  this  continent,  and  Hugh  Miller  and  Brewster 
and  Faraday  and  Thomson  and  Tait  and  Maxwell  and 
Beale,  across  the  waters, — are  not  found  among  them, — 
as  Copernicus  and  Galileo  and  Bacon  and  Kepltr  and 
Boyle  and  Newton  and  Herschel,  in  past  ages,  were  hot. 
The  grand  science  is  always  grandly  orthodox. 

But  the  truth  that  I  want  to  impress  is  that  of  the  new 
and  advanced  view,  that  the  Bible  has  in  it  God's  great 
principles  of  science  to  which  the  ages  are  advancing. 
Science  is  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  past  has  been  unable  to  grasp  the  grand  system. 
The  Bible  has  been  for  all  these  ages  so  far  ahead  of 
science  that  science  has  not  been  able  to  understand  it, 
and  to-day  in  the  light  of  modern  progress  is  just  begin- 
ning to  get  some  glimpses  of  it. 

Witness  some  of  the  modern  discoveries  which  the 
Bible  recorded  for  us  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  but 
which  man  is  just  beginning  to  understand. 

In  Ecclesiastes  1  :  7,  you  will  find  this  language:  "All 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sen,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the 
place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return 
again."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  The  answer  is, 
it  is  a  statement  of  the  aqueous  circulation.  For  ages  it 
was  a  mystery  why  the  rivers  never  run  dry.  Here,  in 
these  rivers  of  the  sky,  passing  in  invisible  form  over  our 
heads  back  to  the  sources  again,  is  the  key  to  it  all.  The 
language  is  scientifically  accurate  but  was  not  understood 
for  ages. 

Or  turn  to  Psalm  104  :  8.  The  original  reads  :  "The 
mountains  go  up  ;  the  valleys  go  down."  The  transla- 
tors rendered  it:  "They  go  up  by  the  mountains;  they 
go  down  by  the  valleys."  It  is  the  theory  of  geological 
subsidence  and  elevation,  taught  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore the  scientists  dreamed  of  it.  The  great  geologists 
have  shown  us  that  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Of  this 
Psalm,  Humboldt,  the  better  witness  because  of  his  want 
of  care  for  religious  truth,  has  said  in  his  Cosmos,  "We 
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arc  astonished  to  find,  in  a  lyrical  poem  of  such  limited 
compass,  the  whole  universe — the  heavens  and  the  earth 
— sketched  with  a  few  hold  touches." 

Or  turn  to  the  opening'  chapters  of  Genesis.  There, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  it  was  written  that  "the  Lord 
God  made  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth."  That  is 
a  discovery  of  modern  chemistry,  the  demonstration  of  it 
made  in  this  century.  There,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
it  was  written  that  "the  Lord  God  breathed  into  man's 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life.'  That  is  the  highest  utter- 
ance of  the  science  of  this  age.  The  greatest  German 
scientist  in  this  department,  after  40  years  devoted  to  the 
effort  to  prove  that  man  is  only  matter,  that  thought  is 
only  molecular  action,  tells  the  world  that  "there  is  an 
infinite  chasm  between  all  molecular  action  of  the  brain, 
and  consciousness  the  action  of  the  soul."  There  is 
something  God  breathed  into  the  matter. 

These  are  but  samples.  On  a  far  grander  scale,  men 
are  beginning  to  get  glimpses  of  God's  truth  of  science 
in  this  world.  Take  the  outline  of  the  history  of  our 
globe.  Men  are  just  beginning  to  see  a  little  of  God's 
truth  on  that  subject  as  given  in  the  Word. 

Science  tells  us  there  was  a  Chaos.  In  its  greatest 
representatives,  such  as  Sir  William  Thomson,  it  has 
shown  by  scientific  and  mathematical  reasoning,  that 
there  must  have  been  a  beginning  of  all  things.  The 
Bible  taught  that  ages  ago  in  its  first  lines.  Science  tells 
us  of  the  great  periods  of  creation,  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic eras,  of  the  progress  and  development  of  life.  Prof. 
Dana  and  other  great  scientists  tell  us  that  science  is 
just  coming  up  toward  that  Cosmogony  of  Moses  given 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  That  is  scientifically  ac- 
curate and  in  advance  of  the  science  of  to-day,  although 
written  four  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Geology. 
The  latest  Science  tells  us  that  the  worlds  are  running 
down,  cooling,  dying.  But  they  will  not  swing  blind 
and  cold  and  darkling  in  space,  as  in  poetic  vision. 
The  vortex-atom  theory — the.  only  atomic  theory  that  stands 
any  of  the  mathematical  tests  -  a  theory  based  on  the  re- 
searches of  Helmholtz  and  Thomson,  indicates  that  the  worlds 
will  disappear  as  the  smoke  ring  disappears  in  the  frosty  morn- 
ing air.  The  Bible  taught  that  thousands  of  years  ago,— "The 
heavens  shall  depart  as  a  scroll  that  is  rolled  up,  and  the  ele- 
ments shall  melt  with  fervent  heat."  It  has  taken  the  scientists 
4,000  years  to  get  their  first  glimpses  of  these  grand  and  ter- 
rible events.  Or  take  this  sublime  theory  of  God's  relation  to 
the  universe,  as  taught  of  God,  God  personally  present  every- 
where; his  mighty,  wise  and  therefore  uniform  will  at  bottom 
of  all  laws  and  all  forces,  and  hence  order  a  fact  and 
science  possible.  The  grandest  science  is  just  beginning  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  it. 

I  say  let  the  work  go  on.  and  we  shall  at  last  find,  that 
though  the  Bible  was  not  given  to  teach  Science  to  small  men. 
it  does  give  glimpses  of  it  to  the.  grand  men  and  has  al- 
ways done  so,  and  that  it  will  at  last  teach  to  all  men  the  great 
supreme  enduring  principles  of  the  divine  Science  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  prove  itself  even  from  this  point  of  view  the  eternal 
truth  of  God. 

4.  The  men  who  worship  the  nature  of  things,  who  profess 
to  eschew  all  metaphysics  and  all  theology,  tell  us  that  when 
you  come  down  to  fundamentals  concerning  morality  and  re- 
ligion, concerning  the  way  of  life,  the  Bible  system  runs 
counter  to  the  nature  of  things  and  thereby  proves  its  own 


absolute  falsity,  and  is,  therefore,  a  way  to  death  instead  of  a 
way  to  life.  Now  in  the  fourth  place,  against  all  such,  we 
maintain  that  this  Bible  in  all  its  great  fundamental  doctrines, 
is  simply  the  expression  of  moral  and  spiritual  realities  which 
rest  down  on  the  nature  of  things,  i.  e.,  on  the  constitution 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  the  universe  and  all  it  com- 
prises: and  that  it  is  from  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  one 
supreme  system  of  eternal  truth  concerning  the  way  of  life  for 
every  rational  creature  in  the  universe.  That  which  rests  upon 
and  agrees  with  the  nature  of  things  is  truth,  'taking  those 
grand  doctrines  which  are  at  the  basis,  what  are  they  but 
God's  own  statement  and  explanation  of  the  abiding  realities 
of  the  universe. 

Especially  does  this  Word  of  God  claim  to  be  the  one  su- 
preme, unalterable,  only  truth  concerning  man's  origin,  con- 
dition, and  destiny,— the  only  correct  explanation  of  the  facts 
of  man's  existence.  I  challenge  any  man  to  look  the  facts  in 
the  face,  and  then  dare  to  say  it  is  not  in  truth  the  only  way  of 
life.  You  cannot  break  the  firm  cords  of  analogy  which 
bind  this  system  to  the  nature  of  things. 

Or,  turn  to  this  Word  in  its  two  aspects  of  Law  and  Gospel. 
Take  it  as  the  Law,  the  guide  of  man.  This  Word  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  enduring  relations  of  God  and  man  to  each 
other  and  of  man  to  man.  Once  admit  the  existence  of  God 
as  God,  and  of  man  as  his  creature,  in  his  universe;  of  God 
as  providence  and  man  as  upheld  and  preserved,  and  you  can- 
not help  admitting  that  this  Word,  as  God's  law.  expresses 
just  what  is  due  to  God  from  man.  I  say  it  reverently,  this 
Bible  could  not,  in  this  system  of  things,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 
have  said  any  less  or  any  more  than  it  has  said  in  this  divine 
law:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  that  portion  of  the  law  in 
this  Book  which  takes  the  form  of  penalty  and  metes  out 
death  to  the  sinner  has  just  as  little  of  arbitrariness  as  has  its 
other  side.  The  reason  lies  back  in  God's  nature  and  in  the 
nature  of  sin.  Sin  is  transgression.  If  you  break  a  law  you 
die.  Sin  on  the  part  of  one  of  God's  intelligent  creatures  pro- 
duces spiritual  death,  and  through  this,  temporal  and  eternal 
death,  by  a  law  of  causation  just  as  certain  in  its  action  as 
that  which  makes  temporal  death  inevitable  from  the  draining 
of  the  poison  cup.  I  say  it  reverently  yet  none  the  less  em- 
phatically, this  Bible  could  not  so  far  as  we  can  see.  either  with 
the  present  ,or  any  other  conceivable  order  of  the  universe, 
teach  anything  else  than,  "The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die." 
unless  God  should  cease  to  be  God,  or  man  cease  to  be  man, 
or  sin  cease  to  be  sin. 

If  now  we  turn  from  this  view  of  the  Word  and  regard  it  as 
God's  plan  of  salvation  for  the  sinful  and  lost  creature,  here 
again  we  find  the  great  features  of  its  system  of  saving  truth 
nothing  less  than  the  statement  of  the  enduring  relations,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  between  God  and  the  sinner  lost  by  his 
sin  and  saved  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  justice  of  God  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  universe  rendered  necessary  an  atonement. 
God,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  could  not  otherwise  save  man  and 
keep  his  truth  and  justice.  The  connection  between  the  par- 
ties rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  atonement  should 
be  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man,  for  had  salvation  been 
possible  in  any  other  way,  "then  had  not  Christ  died."  The 
very  persistence  of  force  required  an  omnipotent  Saviour  to 
roll  back  the  tide  of  evil  consequences  of  sin,  and  so  likewise 
the  very  nature  of  man  required  that  salvation  should  be  a 
salvation  from  sin,  and  thus  rendered  repentance  with 
reformation  a  necessity.  God  could  not  have  saved  man 
in  sin.  It  is  a  contradiction  on  the  face  of  it.  So  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way  back  to  life  and  God. 
Death  came  by  the  disobedience  which  broke  man's  union  and 
communion  with  God.  the  act  by  which  man  turned  his 
back  upon  God.  and  which  brought  banishment  from  God.  in 
union  and  communion  with  whom  alone  is  man's  life.  Life 
can  be  had  only  by  return.  Return  is  only  possible  in  Christ. 
God  manifest  to  man    Faith  is  the  si  ail's  practical  recognition  of 
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him  as  God,  the  turning  to  God  find  reunion  with  God  in  him. 
It  is  the  return  to  love,  obedience,  union,  communion,  life  in 
God.  And  so  of  all  the  great  essentials  of  this  Gospel  system. 
There  may  be  much  above  our  reach  but  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
truth. 

The  Word  then  agrees  with  all  the  spiritual  realities.  It 
gives  God's  view  of  the  relations  existing  between  himself  and 
his  creature  sinning,  lost  and  saved.  It  is  God's  only  revealed 
way  of  life. 

The  great  principles  of  this  Divine  Word  are  eternal,  for 
they  accord  with  enduring  facts.  Wherever  you  find  man, 
whether  in  time  orin  eternity,  they  must  be  his  law  and  guide, 
his  rule  of  life.  They  must  be  his  law  in  heaven  no  less  than 
on  earth.  The  love  of  his  whole  being  as  well  as  the  service 
of  all  his  powers  will  be  called  tor  in  heaven  no  less  than  on 
earth,  for  he  will  be  God's  creature  there  no  less  than  here. 
The  fundamental  precepts  of  this  Holy  Word  will  furnish  his 
only  way  of  happiness  there  as  here.  The  great  principles  of 
God's  truth,  which  point  out  his  duty  as  a  redeemed  sinner, 
will  serve  to  point  out  that  duty  to  all  eternity,  for  he  will  never 
cease  to  be  one  redeemed  from  sin.  We  rejoice  to  know  that 
Christ  crucified,  risen,  reigning,  will  be  the  centre  for  his 
soul  in  heaven  no  less  than  on  earth,  and  the  Bible  which  re- 
veals him  will  remain  in  all  its  great  essential  principles  the 
Book  of  Life  forever.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  man  can 
never  escape  the  obligations  of  the  Divine  Law  and  Gospel,  in 
time  or  in  eternity,  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  It  is  true  that  these 
printed  pages  may  perish  in  the  great  final  catastrophe,  but 
God's  truth  embodied  here  cannot  perish,  because  that  is 
written  in  his  own  being  and  in  man's  nature  and  on  all  the 
universe,  in  the  very  constitution  of  things,  and  those  letters 
which  his  own  fingers  have  traced  cannot  fade  out.  The  great 
law  of  love  and  service  here  must  forever  be  the  law  of  man, 
— yea,  more,  of  angel  and  archangel,  of  all  the  created  intelli- 
gences of  the  universe.  . 

And  so  this  truth  will  be  forever  illustrated  and  confirmed, 
"Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  God's  word  shall  not 
pass  away. "  And  so  this  subject  in  all  its  aspects  illustrates  as 
well  the  other  statement  of  revelation,  "Thou  hast  magnified 
thy  word  above  all  thy  name."  This  word  is  the  glory  of  all 
God's  revelation  of  himself,  the  supreme  philosophy,  the  one 
Olivine  book,  the  all -comprehensive  science,  the  one  expres- 
sion of  the  supreme  spiritual  realities  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  the  Book  of  Life  for  man. 

The  first  thought,  in  application,  is  of  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  God's  word  to  the  world,  to  every  human  being. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  truths  that  abide,  the  truths  that  con- 
cern the  soul,  the  truths  of  life  and  death  eternal,  the  truths 
of  God  and  his  will  concerning  us.  the  key  to  everything. 
Here  are  the  truths  that  exalt  the  intellect,  that  deepen  feel- 
ing, that  strengthen  and  elevate  the  purpose  of  life,  that  en- 
noble the  character,  that  lift  man  up  to  God.  Here  is  the  only 
all-embracing  philosophy,  the  only  world  literature,  the  fun- 
damental science,  the  eternal  system  of  truth. 

The  man  who  would  lay  the  foundation  for  broad  views,  who 
would  fain  attain  to  the  highest  type  of  character,  who  would 
make  the  most  exalted  aim,  the  noblest  mission,  the  grandest 
life  his  own,  must  draw  his  inspiration  from  the  Book  of  God. 
The  experience  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  in  the  past  and 
the  present  alike,  proves  it.  Those  who,  like  the  Bereans  of 
old,  "receive  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  search 
the  Scriptures  daily,"  are  always  "more  noble."  Hide  it  in 
your  hearts,  therefore;  feed  upon  it  continually.  In  its  divine 
wisdom  and  righteousness  you  will  find  your  life;  in  its  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises  your  joy  and  strength; 
in  its  Christ  your  perpetual  instructor  and  helper.  The  char- 
acter of  men  will  depend  upon  the  faithfulness  of  their  adher- 
ence to  it.  The  character  of  the  civilization  and  of  the  age 
will  depend  upon  the  influences  which  go  out  with  the  dis- 
semination of  this  Word  of  God. 

I  would  emphasize  it  to  the  utmost      The  Bible  is  what  we 


supremely  need  in  this  nation  to-day, — a  firm  grasp  of  its  di- 
vine structure  and  unity,  a  fast  hold  upon  its  theology  viewed 
from  the  Cross,  a  quickened  sense  of  its  living  practical 
doctrines. 

Members. of  the  Graduating  Classes  of  the  Academy,  Semi- 
nary  and  College: — 

I  wish  to  leave  with  yon,  as  an  abiding  influence,  this 
thought,  which  I  have  been  developing,  concerning  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  supreme  and  enduring  truth.  As  you  go  out  into 
active  life  or  as  you  go  forward  in  your  work,  if  you  are  to  fill 
satisfactorily  to  j  ourselves,  to  the  world  and  to  God,  the  places 
which  educated  men  and  women  ought  to  fill  in  this  age  of 
grandest  opportunities  and  requirements,  you  will  find  a  call 
for  three  things:  character,  power,  work. — the  highest  char- 
acter, the  greatest  power,  the  grandest  work,  possible  to  each 
one  of  you.  You  will  find  the  secret  and  the  spring  of  them 
all  in  this  blessed  Book  of  God  with  its  divine  truth  and  its 
divine  Saviour 

First,  let  me  beseech  you  to  have  your  character  fashioned 
after  the  ideal  given  you  here,  seeking  thus  to  obtain  the 
noblest  essential  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  great  task 
that  every  generous  soul  should  set  before  itself  is  that  of  be- 
c. nuing and  beiugthe  best, — not  in  outward  adornings,  not  in 
superficial  culture,  not  in  intellectual  gymnastics,— but  in  the 
inmost  soul  itself.  Your  character  will  be  right  when  your 
soul  is  right,  through  and  through,  and  permanently. — right 
in  its  gr  sp  of  essential  truth  in  its  highest  form,  right  in  all 
the  tone  of  its  emotions  and  sentiments,  and  right  in  the  drift 
and  scope  of  all  its  purposes  and  plans. 

In  all  these  ages  there  has  been  found  no  sovereign  trans- 
former and  fashioner  of  character  but  this  Word  of  God.  It 
holds  up  the  perfect  life  in  Christ.  It  offers  Christ  in  yon  the 
hope  of  glory.  It  proposes  to  fill  your  soul  with  the  wonder- 
ful truth  of  God  supreme  and  eternal.  It  lays  hold  of  all  the 
deepest  and  highest  emotions,  affections  and  desires.  It  gives 
you  God's  plan  and  seeks  to  bring  you  into  it  anil  make  you  a 
part  of  it,  so  clothing  you  with  his  glory.  Through  the  sac- 
rifice on  Calvary  revealed  here,  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  received  by  faith.  God  comes  to  give  you  the  highest 
character  by  making  you  Christ-like  and  God-like.  This  char- 
acter which  will  stand  the  test  you  will  never  find  any  where 
else.     Seek  it  through  this  Word  with  the  whole  heart. 

Secondly,  let  me  urge  you  to  seek  here  fo;  that  high  order 
of  power  you  will  need  in  your  work.  Character  is  all-impor- 
tant at  the  basis,  but  God  will  require  something  more  than 
faultlessnesx  if  you  are  to  win  the  highest  success  in  the 
world.  He  will  require  power  of  the  highest  order  possible  to 
you  with  your  nature.  God  loves  power,  not  for  its  own  sake 
but  for  the  high  ends  it  may  be  made  to  subserve.  And  you 
must  love  and  seek  it  too.  if  you  are  to  become  in  the  fullest 
sense  God-like.  You  will  find  the  true  springs  of  permanent 
power  revealed  only  in  this  Word  of  God.  It  will  eome  to  you 
in  the  Christ  life  and  the  Christ  love  which  this  Word  will  kin- 
dle in  the  soul;  in  the  supreme  regard  it  will  give  you  for  the 
things  invisible  and  spiritual;  in  the  great  and  urgent  work  to 
which  it  calls  you,  for  yourself,  for  humanity  and  for  the  glory 
of  God;  in  the  eternal  vistas  of  hope  and  joy  whinh  it  will 
open  to  your  vision.  You  will  never  find  elsewhere  what  you 
will  need  to  make  character  effective.  Seek  it  in  quickening 
intercourse  with  this  Word  and  with  the  Living  Word  revealed 
in  it,  that,  having  within  yon  the  mighty  pulsations  of  a  di- 
vine life,  you  may  stand  out  as  a  living  moral  and  spiritual 
force  in  the  world 

Thirdly,  let  me  persuade  you  to  seek  here  the  standard  and 
guide  for  that,  grand  order  of  work  to  which  God  calls  you. 
That  work  implies  the  high  character  and  the  supreme  energy, 
but  is  itself  different  from  and  more  than  these.  Force  of  any 
kind,  unless  mastered  and  harnessed  and  directed  by  wisdom, 
means  simply  destruction. 

God  fashions  the  noble  character  and  clothes  it  with  power 
in  order  to  beget   a  higher  spiritual   activity  and  fruitfuhirss. 
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The  Apostle  Peter  urges  the  early  Christians  to  complete  the 
mystic  circle  of  graces;  "for,"  writes  he,  "if  these  things  lie 
in  you  and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  idle 
nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. "  The 
proper  and  perfect  fruitage  of  Christian  character  and  power 
is  found  in  the  highest  order  of  work.  You  will  find  the  only 
wisdom  for  girding  and  directing  spiritual  power,  the  only 
standard  and  law  of  such  work,  in  this  Word, — in  its  precepts 
and  in  the  divine  example  of  the  Redeemer  of  men,  wiiose  "meat 
and  drink"  it  was  "to  do  his  Father's  will."  It  points  you  to 
the  right  source,  motive,  aim,  plan,  method,  of  such  work, 
—  the  light  source  in  the  new  life;  the  right  motive  in  the 
love  of  Christ;  the  right  aim  in  the  glory  of  God;  the  right 
method  in  the  obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  That 
your  work  may  be  such  that  God  can  smile  upon  it,  make  all 
these  your  own,  out  of  this  Book,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  here 
on  the  threshold  of  active  life. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Classes,  especially  those  who 
are  now  to  sever  permanently  your  relation  to  this  institution, 
your  Alma  Mater  commends  to  you  her  own  grand  motto, 
"Christo  et  Ecclesia?, "  as  summing  up  the  counsels  of  this  hour. 
I  commend  you  earnestly  and  affectionately  to  the  watchful 
care  of  him  who  alone  is  able  to  keep  your  eyes  from  tears, 
your  feet  from  falling  and  your  souls  from  death.  May  his 
divine  assistance  bear  you  always  toward  the  true  perfection 
of  character,  the  highest  order  of  power  and  the  best  work  in 
life.  So  this  graduation- this  step  up  and  out»into  life— will 
be  but  one  of  a  series  of  steps  onward  and  upward,  the  last  of 
which  will  be  from  this  earthly  school  to  the  heavenly  and 
eternal  in  our  Father's  house.  God  speed  all  of  you,  my  dear 
pupils,  in  the  upward  way. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY   COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Commencement  of  the  University  began  on  Friday 
evening,  June  16th,  with  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Sabbath  morning  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  (which 
we  present  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Review)  was  preached 
by  President  Gregory.  On  Sabbath  evening  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Bur- 
rel,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  gave  an  address  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  College  on  the  "Religion  of  the 
Future."  It  was  an  earnest  and  powerful  discouse — a  plea  for 
that  pure  and  simple  belief  which  is  the  embodiment  alike  of 
the  highest  philosophy  and  the  sublimest  faith,  being  founded 
on  the  Bible  and  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus.  Monday  and  Tues- 
day the  Public  Examinations  of  classes  in  all  the  departments 
were  held,  and  were  well  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Presbytery  and  Synods,  and  general  visi- 
tors. The  verdict  of  the  examiners  was  in  all  respects  favora- 
ble, testifying  to  the  advanced  methods  of  work,  thorough 
study  and  sound  progress  evinced  by  the  students.  Monday 
eveningthe  Annual  Concert  of  Ferry  Hall  was  given.  The  Prize 
Contest  in  Oratory,  by  members  of  the  three  lower  classes  of 
the  College,  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  Commencement  exercises  of  Ferry  Hall  and  the  Col- 
lege took  place,  and  were  followed  by  an  address  by  the  Rev 
John  H.  Barrows,  of  Chicago.  The  President's  reception. 
Wednesday  evening,  finished  the  program  of  Commencement 
week . 

THE    GRADT'ATING    EXERCISES  OF  THE    ACADEMY. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  greeted  the  graduates  on 
this  their  last  appearance  as  Academy  students.  Principal 
Woods,  who  occupied  the  chair,  first  called  upon  Mr.  T.  E. 
Hicks,  of  Menominee.  Mich.,  who  presented  an  essay  lijjon 
"Maeanlny".  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Thompson,  of  South  Bend.  Ind.. 
then  delivered  an  oration  upon  "A  Purpose  in  Life."  This  was 
followed  by  a  declamation,  "The  Wreck  of  Rivermouth".  by 
Mr.   Henry  C.   Elsing.  of   Evanston.  111..    The  last  exercise 


on  the  Program  was  an  oration  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Edson,  of 
Sterling.  111.,  on  "Marco  Polo". 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program.  Principal  Woods  gave  a 
parting  address  to  the  graduates.  Congratulating  them  on  the 
progress  already  made  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  work 
as  an  element  of  all  success,  enforcing  his  statements  by  num- 
erous examples  of  successful  men  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Stating  briefly  the  special  aim  and  scope  of 
academic  training  and  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher,  he  al- 
luded to  his  own  relations  witli  them,  which  though  brief  had 
been  very  pleasant.  Again  he  would  commend  to  them  as  a 
motto  for  life  the  words  that  had  already  been  adopted  as  the 
motto  of  the  Academy, —  Virtule  non  Aaiutia,  "by  manliness,  not 
by  cunning. "  Bidding  the  graduates  an  affectionate  good- 
bye he  closed  the  address  by  reminding  the  other  students 
that  next  year  they  would  find  the  Academy  building 
thoroughly  repaired  and  better  fitted  up  than  ever  before,  and 
wished  them  alia  pleasant  and  invigorating  vacation. 

The  medals  won  at  the  Prize  Contest,  held  two  weeks  before, 
were  then  presented  to  the  successful  contestants  by  the 
judges.  After  some  felicitous  remarks  by  President  Gregory 
and  Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell,  representing  the  Board,  the  entertain- 
ment was  brought  to  an  end.  The  Exercises  of  the  evening  were 
interspersed  with  music,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Crozier 
and  the  Academy  Quartette,  and  the  occasion  was  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  history  of  the  Academy. 

FEKKY    HALL    CONCERT. 

The  Annual  Concert  given  at  Ferry  Hall.  Monday  evening, 
June  19th.  was  well  attended  and  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  enjoyable  concert  ever  given  at  the  Seminary.  The 
Chapel  presented  a  very  tasteful  appearance,  being  prettily 
trimmed  with  flowers. 

The  following  was  the  program. 
Part  1. 

Chorus— "Thou  art,  O  God," O.    B.    Brown. 

Choral    Class. 

Overture— Ruy  Bias.     (Eight  Hands;,     Mendelssohn. 

Misses  Patrick,  Wetherell.  McConnell  and  Witbeek. 

Vocal  Solo — "Across the  Sands  of  Dee," Clay. 

Miss  Sterling. 
Violin  Solo — Fantasie  sur  l'Opera  Lucia  diLammermoor, 

De  Beriot. 

Miss  Dickinson. 

Vocal  Solo — "Rest  in  the  Lord"— Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Moore. 

Piano  Solo — Valse  Caprice Rtibinstein. 

Miss  Jennie  Durand. 

Vocal  Trio— La  Vivandiere, Gabussi. 

Misses  Millar,  Stevens  and  Moore. 
Pari  2. 

Piano  Duet — Coronation Herz. 

Misses  Edwards  and  Tompkins 
Piano  Solo— Fantasie  sur  l'Opera  Robert  le   Diable, 

; Sidney   ISm ith . 

Miss  Lois  Durand. 
Vocal  Solo  with  Violin  Obligato — "Sing,  Smile,  Slumber," 

Gounod. 

Miss  Messer. 

Concerto  in  C  Minor — Two  Pianos Bach. 

Misses  Baleh  and  Stevens. 

Vocal  Solo — The  Gypsy  Maiden, Fesca. 

Miss  Millar. 

Piano  Solo— La  Bella  Capriccioso, Humnu  1. 

Miss  E.  Smith. 

Vocal  Solo— "Because  of  Thee."   Tours. 

Miss   Stevens. 

Piano  Duet— Homage  u  Haendel Mosrheles. 

Mr.  De  Prosse  and  Miss  Millar. 

Chorus— "The  Night,  her  Veil," Rossini. 

Choral  Class. 
Each  number  was  given  in  a  way  reflecting  credit  upon  the 
performer  as  well  as  tlfe  teacher,  showing  careful  training  and 
hard  study.  The  singing  by  the  Choral  Class,  which  numbers 
about  thirty,  was  an  attractive  feature  of  the  evening.  The 
teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  year's 
work. 
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THE   PEIZE   OKATOBICAL   EXHIBITION. 

Rarely  lias  the  church  of  Lake  Forest  presented  so  bril- 
liant a  floral  scene  as  met  the  eyes  of  the  audience  which 
assembled  on  Tuesday  evening  to  witness  the  Annual  Prize 
Oratorical  Contest.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President, 
and  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Craig,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
the  following  program  was  presented: 
Music. 

Religion  and  Art Edgar  P.  Hill,  Chicago. 

Superstition Mary  I.  McKinney,  Aledo. 

The  Trial  of  Socrates John  W.  Millar,  Wadena,  Iowa. 

Music. 

A  Plea  for  the  Jew Rufus  C.  Stanley,  Lake  Forest. 

A  Noble  Life    Elizabeth  B.  Gardner,  Faribault,  Minn. 

The  Supremacy  of  Mind Weldon  W.  Wirt,  Wadsworth,  O. 

Music. 
The  oration  on  "Religion  and  Art,"  and  the  essay  on  "A  No- 
ble Life"  are  presented  entire  in  the  following  pages  of   the 
Review. 

Miss  Mary  I.  McKinney,  after  a  graceful  introduction  on  the 
power  of  witchcraft  and  like  forms  of  error  over  humanity  in 
the  past,  traced  superstition  in  its  origin  up  to  myths  and  tra- 
dition. In  former  days,  when  accurate  records  of  events  were 
not  preserved  by  written  forms  and  word  of  mouth  was  the 
only  means  of  handing  down  history,  su)ierstition  was  to  be 
expected  and  was  perhaps  not  altogether  inexcusable.  Yet 
to-day,  while  not  so  potent  as  in  the  past,  it  still  holds  sway 
over  the  minds  of  many  and  is  ever  appearing  under  new 
forms.  Even  now  dreams  are  downright  prophesy,  and  be- 
hind the  loudest  professions  of  scepticism  often  there  lurks 
an  unavowed  belief  in  the  direct  agency  of  mysterious  higher 
powers.  The  cause  of  superstition  is  ignorance;  doubts  arise 
from  lack  of  knowledge.  The  remedy  is  faith — not  groundless, 
resting  on  blind  awe  and  vague  intuitions  of  the  supernatural, 
but  a  firm  belief  that  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  laws  governing  the  universe  all  things  are  capable  of 
being  explained.  With  fuller  knowledge  fuller  light  will  come, 
until  at  length  all  superstitious  fears  shall  have  been  remanded 
to  the  past.  * 

"The  Trial  of  Socrates"  was  an  earnest  defence  of  the  grand 
old  Greek.  Great  courage  is  shown  elsewhere  than  on  the 
battle  field.  Higher  than  physical  bravery  is  that  moral  hero- 
ism which  stands  firm  in  the  promptings  of  conscience  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  In  Socrates'  time  the  Sophists  were 
the  teachers.  Bold  charlatans  they  were,  busying  themselves 
with  unpractical  speculations  on  the  nature  of  things,  or  with 
the  subtle  intricacies  of  deceptive  argument  trying  "to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  giving  instruction 
such  as  it  was  only  for  large  sums.  Against  them  arose  Soc- 
rates, a  missionary  reformer.  The  street  or  the  mart  was  his 
school,  all  could  come  and  listen.  He  cut  loose  from  the  triv- 
ial and  useless  teachings  of  his  contemporaries,  and  pro- 
claimed man's  nature  as  the  worthiest  object  of  study  and 
virtue  as  the  guide  of  life,  and  an  all  wise  and  perfect  God  as 
the  framor  and  controller  of  the  universe,  the  judge  of  men's 
actions.  Followed  by  enthusiastic  disciples,  but  unpopular 
among  the  masses,  who  could  neither  understand  nor  appre- 
ciate his  work,  Socrates  was  tried,  and  on  the  charges  of  in- 
troducing false  gods  and  corrupting  the  youth  was  condemned 
to  death.  Firm  and  even  defiant  was  his  plea  before  the 
judges,  heroic  was  tho  calmness  with  which  he  met  his  fate. 
But  posterity  has  vindicated  him,  and  we  of  to-day  reverence 
him  as  the  Father  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  Mr.  Rufus  C.  Stanley's  oration  wero  shown  forth  what  the 
Jew  has  done  for  mankind  and  what  ho  has  suffered.  Perse- 
cuted in  the  past,  porsecutod  to-day  in  parts  of  Europe,  the 
Jewish  people  still  retain  their  national  peculiarities  and 
above  all  their  oxclusiveness.  But  the  Jew  has  had  in  history 
a  mission,  second  to  none  other.  Chosen  for  the  unfolding  of 
a  religion  to  the  world,  exclusivencss  was  a  necessary  charac- 


teristic and  as  such  was  too  firmly  stamped  upon  the  race 
ever  to  be  shaken  off.  But  aside  from  their  great  service  to 
the  world,  the  Jews  are  human,  and  the  enlightened  human- 
ity of  the  nineteenth  century  ought  to  recognize  their  rights 
and  give  them  peace. 

"The  Supremacy  of  Mind"  was  a  protest  against  the  materi- 
alistic tendencies  of  the  present  age  in  thought,  morals,  edu- 
cation and  every-day  life.  To-day  with  vast  intellectual  and 
material  progress  there  is  an  unsettling,  often  an  abandon- 
ment, of  old  ideas.  But  not  everything  presented  in  the 
name  of  science  may  be  accepted.  Some  would  teach  that 
the  soul  itself  is  but  a  manifestation  of  matter.  The  practical 
outcome  of  all  such  belief  is  a  vulgar  utilitarianism;  "will  it 
pay"  is  the  cry  of  all  its  votaries  in  the  face  of  every  duty,  and 
from  them  goes  abroad  through  the  world  the  proclaiming  of 
advantage  or  pleasure  as  the  aim  of  life  at  the  expense  of 
moral  culture  and  the  law  of  self-sacrifice.  Thence  too  is  there 
a  tendency  to  undervalue  sound  classical  training  and  the 
higher  education,  on  the  ground  forsooth  that  they  are  un- 
practical. But  the  truth  will  ever  assert  itself  that  mind  con- 
trols. Brain  and  hand  must  go  together.  Materialism,  as 
other  forms  of  error  in  the  past,  will  pass  away,  and  mind  and 
matter  shall  at  length  be  recognized  in  their  proper  relations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  judges,  Rev.  John  M. 
Linn  of  Harvard,  111.,  Judge  H.  N.  Hibbard  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
Prof.  C.  R.  Williams,  retired  for  consultation.  After  several 
moments,  during, which  the  audience  was  addressed  by  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Bross  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Craig,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
Judge  Hibbard  came  forward  and  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
of  award  gave  the  first  prize  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Gardner, 
and  the  second  prize  to  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Hill.  Rev.  G.  W.  Nich- 
ols than  presented  to  Miss  Gardner  the  citizens'  prize,  for  the 
highest  rank  in  literary  merit. 

For  the  music  of  the  evening  the  audience  was  indebted  to 
Misses  Millar,  Stevens  and  Sterling  of  Ferry  Hall,  aud  Miss 
Anna  Holt  of  Lake  Forest. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Linn  next  year  and 
hereafter  the  first  and  second  prizes  will  be  fifty  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  respectively. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

The  students  of  sill  departments  formed  in  line  on  the  College 
campus  at  half  past  ten,  and  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Pres- 
ident and  Faculty,  proceeded  to  the  Church.  The  edifice 
presented  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The  ladies  of  Lake 
Forest  had  embowered  the  platform  with  large  and  rare  plants 
from  the  hot-houses,  while  in  place  of  the  chandeliers  fragrant 
flower-baskets  were  hanging.  A  special  train  had  brought 
many  visitors  from  Chicago  and  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
building  was  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Bross,  representing  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C.  Noycs,  of  Evanston,  to  open 
the  exercises  with  prayer.  The  President  then  addressed  to 
the  audience  a  few  words  of  welcome,  after  which  the  first 
part  of  the  program,  essays  by  the  graduates  of  Ferry  Hall, 
was  taken  up.  The  following  account  of  the  various  produc- 
tions is  reprinted  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  first  essayist  was  Miss  Mary  Evangeline  Niemeyer,  of 
Lake  Forest,  who  discussed  the  subject  of  "Our  Uncounted 
Riches,"  which  she  defined  as  those  delights  of  the  senses  and 
the  mind  which  are  furnished  as  freely  to  one  as  to  another. 
From  this  we  know  that  all  true  richness  is  that  derived  from 
the  bounty  of  God  in  this  life  and  in  the  still  greater  blessings 
of  the  next. 

Miss  Eliza  Amanda  Krouskop.  of  Richland  Centre,  Wis., 
read  on  essay  on  "Tlio  Attraction  and  Destiny  of  the  West." 
She  carefully  traced  the  westward  tendency  of  emigration 
from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Babel  to  the  present  day.  The 
reasons  for  this  onward  movement  are  to  be  found  in  the 
love  of  adventure,  the  ambition  for  wealth  and  power,  and  the 
desire  to  benefit  mankind.     The   effect  has  been   to  give  an 
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impetus  to  the  Western  nations  and  hence  a  wondrous  future 
opens  before  the  west  of  our  country,  which  as  the  furthest 
and  last  will  also  he  the  best  in  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Patrick,  of  Marengo,  111.,  followed  with 
an  essay  on  "Spiritual  Architecture,"  in  which  she  drew  an 
analogy  between  the  architecture  of  the  farmhouse  or  the 
cathedral  and  tho  building  up  of  a  true  character,  which  must 
follow  a  definite  plan,  stand  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  be 
budded  after  the  great  model  of  a  spiritual  character. 

After  music  by  the  orchestra  the  college  commencement 
was  begun. 

The  first  essayist  was  Miss  Caro  Ordway,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
whose  subject  was  "Painting  in  America."  She  evinced  fa- 
miliarity with  the  work  of  the  noted  Amorican  artists,  and 
gave  a  definition  of  oach  of  the  schools  of  art,  claiming  that 
America  has  a  natural  tendency  for  painting,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  that  its  beginnings 
have  been  better  and  of  a  higher  rank  than  in  other  countries. 

Miss  Etta  R.  Vaughn,  of  Marion,  Iowa,  read  an  essay  in 
which  she  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Longfellow,  comparing  the  spirit  and  influence  of  his  poetry 
with  that  of  the  other  great  poets  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  stores  of  poetical  literature.  The  speaker  closed 
with  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  kindly  character  and  works  of 
the  prophet  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 

Enos  P.  Baker,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  delivered  an  oration 
on  "Tho  Commercial  Banker."  He  claimed  that  commercial 
banking  had  its  history  in  those  countries  which  have  been 
foremost  in  the  guarantee  of  civil  and  personal  liberty.  Bank- 
ing is  simply  a  lending  of  credit,  and  the  speaker  eulogized 
credit  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  commercial  fabric.  The  de- 
sire for  the  good  things  of  this  life  and  the  desire  for  an  as- 
surance of  future  happiness  are  the  two  groat  moving  prin- 
ciples of  the  world,  the  preacher  being  the  exponent  of  reli- 
gion and  tho  banker  the  apostle  of  trade. 

The  same  speaker  delivered  the  valedictory,  containing 
well  chosen  words  of  farewell  to  the  students,  tho  faculty,  tho 
Trustees  and  the  citizens. 

After  music  by  the  the  orchestra,  the  diplomas  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  granted  to  Miss  Rubie  C.  Snodgrass,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stanley,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Taylor,  of  Lake  Forest,  as  gradu- 
ates of  the  College  Preparatory  Course. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Niemeyer,  of  Lake  Forest;  Miss  Eliza  A.Krous- 
kop,  of  Richland  Centre,  Wis. ;  and  Annie  Louise  Patrick,  of 
Marengo,  111.,  received  diplomas  as  graduates  of  the  Seminary. 

Charles  F.  Edson,  of  Sterling, III.;  Henry  C.  Elsing,  of  Evans- 
ton,  111.;  T.  Ernest  Hicks,  of  Menominee,  Mich.;  George  E. 
Thompson,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  were  given  certificates  of  grad- 
uation from  the  Academy  by  Principal  Woods. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on 
Miss  Caro  Ordway,  Waterlo  la.,  and  Miss  Etta  R.  Vaughn,  of 
Marion,  la.,  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  Enos  P.  Baker  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

After  a  brief  intermission,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  gave  an  eloquent 
address  on  "Our  American  Nationality — Its  Organization  and 
Peculiar  Needs."  He  quoted  Carlyle's  estimate  of  America  as  a 
country  representing  dollars  and  cents,  and  Emerson's  senti- 
ment that  America  represented  the  future  of  mankind.  These 
two  declarations  represent  the  two  distinct  views  of  American 
nationality.  It  depends  on  Christian  Colleges,  as  to  them  the 
people  of  to-day  look  for  the  American  people  of  to-mor- 
row. While  the  speaker  was  a  student  in  a  struggling  little 
Western  college  writing  essays  on  the  wars  of  Ccosar  and  dis- 
cussing the  nationality  of  the  ancient  republics,  other  men 
scarce  older  than  he  had  left,  their  books— whole  classes  of 
them— and  had  gone  forth  to  fight  for  their  country.  Some 
had  achieved  immortality  at  Chiekamauga  under  that  Presi- 
dent who  was  spared  from  the  battle  long  enough  to  reach  the 


highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  only  to  lay  down  his 
life  amid  the  groans  of  the  Nation  at  Elberon.  The  National 
spirit  was  preserved  and  sacredly  guarded  at  Oak  Ridge,  by  tho 
Sngamon,  at  the  grave  of  Lincoln,  in  Auburn,  and  on  the 
heights  of  Arlington,  billowed  by  ten  thousand  dead.  As  the 
result  of  these  the  people  had  dared  to  spell  Nation  with 
a  big  N.  The  Nation  is  not  a  political  accident.  It  is  the 
work  of  man.  It  has  its  origin  in  God.  France,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Germany  have  with  one  accord  worked  their  way  from  the 
thralldom  of  principalities  to  united  national  life,  and  Bulgaria, 
Romania,  and  the  struggling  Danubian  provinces  are  now 
demonstrating  the  national  idea  which  neither  the  scimitar  of 
the  Turk,  the  Toryism  of  England,  nor  the  jealousy  of  Europe 
can  crush.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  Europ- 
ean countries  have  obtained  their  national  unity  at  a  groat 
sacrifice  America  may  say  "I  was  born  free."  Scientists  have 
found  the  secret  of  the  American  National  spirit  in  tho  plrysi- 
cal  geography  of  the  country.  Others  see  the  National  unity 
assured  by  the  vast  network  of  railroads  and  telegraphs.  The 
speaker  preferred  to  go  deeper  and  to  look  back  into  the  evo- 
lution of  history. 

The  American  people  did  not  become  a  Nation  when  Lee 
gave  his  sword  to  Grant  at  Appomatox.  Weary  of  sailing  the 
sea  of  Democratic  liberty  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  people  embarked  in  the  stronger  craft  of  the  Constitution, 
built  with  ribs  of  British  oak,  which  admitted  no  right  of 
secession.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  merely 
set  forth  that  which  already  existed.  The  National  con- 
sciousness was  only  intensified  when  the  farmers  of 
Concord  flrod  the  shot  which  was  heard  around  the 
world.  Nations  are  older  than  the  governments  they  ordain. 
The  fathers  of  the  Revolution  were  the  mere  servants  of  pow- 
ers older  and  stronger  than  themselves.  To-day  there  is  no 
better  lesson  to  learn  than  that  the  Christian  life  of  New  Eng- 
land was  the  centre  about  which  crystallized  the  nebulous 
nationality  which  already  existed.  The  Nation  did  not 
spring  into  life  at  Gettysburg,  nor  was  it  born  in  Phila- 
delphia or  cradled  at  Fenueil  Hall.  Its  History  goes  back  to 
the  Bible,  the  earliest  revelation  of  man's  liberty  and  equality. 
America  was  born  of  the  Bible,  reversing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  World  that  the  man  is  made  for  the  Government.  Hence 
come  free  schools,  free  speech,  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  the  better  elements  of  National  life.  Jefferson 
merely  echoed  the  Bible  when  lie  wrote  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

The  Nation  is  no  mere  mud  giant;  it  is  a  Christian  Hercules. 
No  one  can  doubt  its  continuance,  for  it  has  in  itself  the  power 
of  self-preservation.  It  can  overcome  new  foes  as  it  has  over- 
come old  ones.  Into  the  Christian  life  of  its  pioneers  has 
gone  as  pure  a  patriotism  as  that  which  battled  at  Chickahom- 
iny  This  helped  to  rear  the  huge  and  complex  fabric  of  West- 
ern life.  One  of  its  strongest  supports  is  the  Christian  college, 
which  teaches  the  youth  that  from  the  doctrines  of  the  old 
Bible  come  the  glories  of  to-day.  To  these  colleges  the  peo- 
ple look  more  and  more  for  those  who  are  to  proach  the  gos- 
pel. It  would  be  suicide  for  the  Church,  moral  death  for  the 
State,  to  act  on  the  theory  that  material  prosperity  is  the  only 
foundation  for  National  life.  Christ  still  lives  and  yet  shall 
stand  on  earth  holding  America  in  his  hand  as  a  jeweled  dia- 
dem while  other  crowns  are  laid  at  his  feet,  for  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  shall  have  finished  their  work  and  he  shall  reign 
forever  and  forever. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  audience  received  an 
agreeable  surprise  in  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  upon  the  orator. 

The  President's  Reception  in  the  evening  was  largely  at- 
tended and  passed  off  very  pleasantly.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory 
were  assisted  in  entertaining  by  Mrs.  Thompson,  Principal  of 
the  Seminary,  Principal  Woods  of  the  Academy  and  wife,  and 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  K.  McClure.  Thus  ended  one  of  the 
pleasantest  commencements  Lake  Forest  has  yet  known. 
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OUTLOOK. 
With  the  Commencement  Exercises  recorded  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  ended  the  sixth  year  of  the  Col- 
lege Department  of  Lake  Forest  University,  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  Ladies'  Seminary  and  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  Academy.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
institution  has  been  making  slow,  but,  we  trust,  steady 
progress  toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  and  hope 
of  its  founders.  The  last  six  years  have  brought  the 
College  through  the  condition  of  immaturity  incident  to 
all  young  life  and  given  thoroughness  and  breadth  and 
ripeness  to  both  the  instruction  and  the  study.  We  doubt 
whether  a  higher  average  of  solid  work,  than  has  been 
reached  during  the  past  year,  is  ever  attained  in  our 
Colleges.  The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  students  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  cheering.  A 
much  larger  number  of  Freshmen  have  been  already 
received  than  were  ever  before  entered  previous  to  the 
opening  in  September,  and  the  whole  Summer  is  left  for 
additions  to  this  number.  Applications  have  also  come 
in  for  the  advanced  classes,  which  promise  a  generous 
increase. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  Executive  Committee 
have  both  been  carefully  organized  during  the  year  and 
prepared  for  effective  work  in  every  direction.  The 
plans  of  the  Board  make  provision  for  meeting  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  University  and  strengthening  the  Fac- 
ultv,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Church  is  ex- 
pected in  carrying  out  these  plans.  We  are  looking 
forward  confidently  to  a  year  of  prosperity  which  shall 
exceed  anything  in  the  past. 

In  the  name  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  in 
whose  cause  we  labor,  we  again  bespeak  the  sym- 
pathy and  aid  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  its 
ministry  and  eldership.  Our  friends  can  aid  us  by 
securing  scholarships  and  endowment  funds  ;  by  dis- 
tributing Catalogues  and  general  information  concern- 
ing the  history  and  aims  and  claims  of  the  University, 
among  families  having  children  to  educate  ;  and,  may  we 
not  add,  by  seeking  to  secure  for  themselves  those  en- 
larged views,  touching  the  vital  importance  to  the  min- 
istry and  the  Church,  of  such  institutions  as  ours  at  Lake 
Forest  which  will  impel  them  to  be  leaders  of 
God's  hosts  in  the  prayer,  the  consecration  and  the  efforts 
necessary  to  give  the  University  its  true  place  and  power 
in  the  Northwest. 


THE   LITERARY   SOCIETIES   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  literary  societies  connected  with  an  institution 
of  learning  indicate  and  at  the  same  time  promote  its 
intellectual  activity.  In  man)*  ways  they  supplement  the 
work  of  the  class-room,  by  stimulating  literary  produc- 
tion, by  calling  forth  freedom  and  sharpness  of  discus- 
sion and  by  general  training  in  speaking.  Besides,  there 
is  the  important  knowledge  of  parliamentary  practice 
and  the  management  of  assemblies  that  can  be  learned 
in  no  other  way  than  by  actual  experience.  It  is,  then, 
an  incouraging  fact  that  the  literary  societies  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  during  the  past  year  been  exceptionally  active 
and  prosperous.  They  are  five  in  number,  one  con- 
nected witli  the  Academy,  one  with  Ferry  Hall,  and  three 
with  the  College.  Of  the  last-named  it  is  proposed 
to  give  a  fuller  account. 

The  Athenean  Society  was  organized  soon  after  the 
founding  of  the  College.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
it  has  been  actively  at  work.  Though  the  past  \_ear 
the  membership  has  not  been  large,  there  have  been  many 
interesting  and  profitable  meetings.  The  Athejiean  has 
not  yet  a  room  of  its  own,  but  has  neatly  fitted  up  one  of 
the  larger  recitation  rooms  and  is  thus  very  pleasantly 
situated. 

The  Zeta  Epsilon  Society  was  organized  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  winter  term  of  iSSo-i,  with  eighteen  char- 
ter members.  Those  interested  in  it  early  formed  the  de- 
sign of  having  a  hall  of  their  own.  It  was  found  that  a 
large  unfinished  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  College 
building  could  be  obtained  and  if  properly  fitted  up 
would  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  society. 
A  committee  was  appointed  and  through  its  energetic 
efforts  the  society  treasury  was  found  ere  long  to  contain 
about  four  hundred  dollars — contributed  partly  by  mem- 
bers and  partly  by  friends — to  be  used  as  a  "building 
fund."  The  earlier  part  of  the  past  year  work  was  com- 
menced on  the  new  hall,  and  the  Zeta  Epsilon  now  re- 
joices in  commodious  and  pleasant  apartments  of  its 
own.  During  the  year  the  society  has  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful course  of  lectures,  which  have  been  conducive  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  interest  of  the  members  and  their 
friends,  as  well  as  to  an  encouraging  state  of  the  treasury. 
The  Aletheian  Society  is  composed  of  young  ladies 
^who  are  students  in  the  College,  and  was  organized  dur- 
ing the  Fall  Term  of  iSSo.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  ladies  last  September  a  convenient  and  tastefully  fur- 
nished room  was  set  apart  for  its  use  in  the  new  Mitchell 
Hall.  Inspired  by  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings  the 
members  have  striven  to  make  the  society  worthy  of  its 
home.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  society  during  the 
Spring  Tei  ma  reading  was  given  by  A.  P.  Burbank, 
which  not  only  afforded  amusement  and  enjoyment  to  a 
large    audience,    but    also  proved  a  financial  success. 

These  three  societies  during  the  vear  have  with  rare 
exceptions  held  weekly  meetings  for  regular  literary 
work  :  each  has  also  given  a  public  exhibition,  at  which 
the  exercises  presented  were  a  credit  alike  to  those  who 
took  part  and  to  the  institution.  On  the  '-hole,  the 
work  of  the  literary  societies  the  past  year  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  regularity,  thoroughness  and  good  results. 
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A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

Br  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Gardner,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Awarded  the  First  Prize,  and  Citizens'  Prize,  at  the  Oratorical  Prize  Contest. 

He  whose  soul  is  open  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  good 
and  tin-  beautiful  finds  no  lack  of  objects  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. All  nature  reflects  the  glory  of  its  Infinite  source  ;  hist- 
ory tells  of  noble  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice;  hut  most 
beautiful,  most  lofty,  most  worthy  our  admiration .  far  above 
any  single  grand  achievement,  is  n  truly  noble  character  and  a 
life  whose  course  is  like  that  of  a  full,  calm  stream,  not  rising 
out  of  its  destined  channel  but  filling  it  to  the  utmost,  power- 
ful for  the  service  of  humanity,  blessing  by  its  silent  influence 
all  along  its  course.  When  the  channel  is  broad  and  deep, 
how  mighty  the  power,  how  rich  the  blessing! 

To  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Goths,  a  young  man  more 
accustomed  to  the  life  of  the  university  than  to  that  of  the  court, 
there  opened  the  brilliant  destiny  of  the  chosen  consort  of 
the  young  English  queen.  The  sudden  elevation  from  the 
comparatively  obscure  position  of  the  younger  son  of  a  Ger- 
man duke  to  that  all  hut  the  highest  in  the  greatest  empire  of 
modern  Europe  was  well  calculated  to  dazzle  a  young  man, 
hut  it  had  no  power  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  to  the  diffi- 
culties h  •  must  encounter.  Young  and  little  experienced  in  court 
life  and  state-craft,  he  was  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  English  people,  would  he  turned  upon 
him,  and  his  conduct  and  character  would  he  subject  to  severe 
and  perhaps  unfriendly  scrutiny.  As  a  foreigner  he  would  be 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  people  and  of  jealousy  to  the 
court  But  more  than  this,  a  prince  consort  was  a  novelty  to 
the  English,  his  rights  and  privileges  were  unrecognized  by 
the  constitution  and  hut  vaguely  defined  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  was  evident  that  the  husband  of  the  queen  would  be 
a  person  of  influence,  but  how  and  where  this  influence  was  to 
be  exerted,  whether  it  should  be  a  harmonious  or  a  discordant 
element  in  the  great  system  of  English  government,  must  he 
determined  by  the  man  himself. 

The  Prince's  own  idea  of  his  position  and  duties  may  be 
learned  from  his  own  words,  written  some  years  later:  "to  sink 
his  own  individual  existence  in  that  of  his  wife,  to  aim  at  no 
power  by  himself  or  for  himself,  to  shun  all  ostentation,  to  as- 
sume no  separate  responsibility  before  the  public,"  but  mak- 
ing his  own  position  entirely  a  part  of  the  Queen's,  "continu- 
ally and  anxiously  to  watch  every  part  of  the  public  business 
in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any  moment  in 
any  of  the  multifarious  and  difficult  questions  brought  before 
her. " 

Hnii  beautifully  ami  consistently  this  idea  was  realized  in 
the  life  of  Prince  Albert,  those  who  knew  him  testify.  So 
completely  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  did  he  merge  his 
own  individuality  into  that  of  the  Queen,  that  none  but  the 
statesmen  that  found  in  him  a  counselor  in  whose  wisdom  and 
impartiality  they  placed  the  fullest  confidence,  none  hut  the 
wife  to  whom  he  was  a  never-failing  source  of  strength  amid 
the  harassing  anxiety  of  public  business,  realized  the  extent 
of  his  influence  in  national  affairs. 

Various  and  all -engrossing  as  were  the  demands  of  politics 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Prince,  this  was  hut  one  among  the 
many  channels  of  his  activity.  His  sympathies,  wide  as  the 
interests  of  humanity,  were  with  the  advance-guard  of  the 
world's  progress.  Even  more  to  him  than  the  glory  of  England 
was  the  material,  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  of  the  En- 
glish people.  No  philanthropic  enterprise  to  hetterthe  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  hut  found  in  him  an  earnest  and  active 
supporter,  while  art,  science,  literature,  everything  that  could 
contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  of  the  nation 
received  from  him  goner  >ns  patronage  and  encouragement.  In 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1851.  due  almost  entirely  to  his 
personnl  efforts,  the  hopes  of  the  Prince  for  England  were  in 
a  measure  realized:  and  he  saw.  even  amid  the  gloomy  clouds 
of  threatening  war.  the  first  victory  of  an  empire  of   peace, 


prosperity  and  brotherly  love  among  the  nations,  the  harbin- 
ger of  a  happy  and  glorious  fortune  for  England  and  for  the 
world 

We  have  looked  upon  Prince  Albert  in  the  public  position 
I  which  be  occupied  before  the  English  nation.  We  have  found 
him  as  Goethe  says  of  Karl  Angent,  "ever  busied  with  some- 
thing to  be  devised  and  effected  lor  the  good  ot  the  country, 
something  calculated  to  better  the  condition  of  each  individ- 
ual in  it." 

We  pause  uswe  turn  from  the  prince  to  the  man.  How  often 
do  we  find  in  those  before  whose  genius  we  would  bow  in  ad- 
miration, some  fault  which  our  conscience  compels  us  to  con- 
demn, some  foible  which  provokes  our  ridicule.  Not  all  the 
glory  which  surrounds  the  name  of  Napoleon  can  blind  us  to 
the  selfishness  and  insatiate  ambition  which  prompted  his 
mighty  deeds;  nor  can  the  wonderful  genius  of  Cicero  shield 
him  from  the  sneers  his  vanity  has  drawn  upon  him 

The  character  of  Prince  Albert  is  not  one  of  those  in  which 
brilliant  qualities  dazzle  us  the  more  by  contrast  with  a 
dark  back-ground  of  defects.  So  lofty  and  beautiful  in  its 
symmetry,  so  commanding  yet  withal  so  lovable,  from  its  very 
approach  to  perfection,  we  fail  at  first  to  appreciate  its  beauty. 
Richly  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  intellect  which  tit  lor 
leadership  among  men  and  with  the  graces  of  mind  and  per- 
son which  would  adorn  the  highest  social  position,  he  repre- 
sented in  his  liberal  culture,  in  his  freedom  from  all  narrow- 
ness, in  his  far-reaching  sympathies,  the  spirit  of  a  new  age  of 
freedom  and  progress. 

His  nature  was  one  not  only  of  great  power  hut  of  wonder- 
ful activity.  "He  was  a  man,"  says  one  writer,  "whenever 
understood  the  merit  of  second-best;  everything  to  be  done 
must  he  done  perfectly." 

Can  we  praise  too  highly  the  qualities  which  so  distinguished 
him  in  private  life,  his  simple  dignity,  the  cordial  sincerity  of 
his  friendship,  the  tenderness  of  his  domestic  relations  which 
made  the  home  life  of  the  palace  a  model  for  the  nation1' 
To  such  a  character  there  could  be  but  one  crowning  virtue,  to 
such  a  life  there  could  he  but  one  guiding  principle.  His 
whole  nature  bowed  in  subjection  to  ids  conscience.  Dntj- 
was  the  star  by  which  he  directed  his  course. 

Nor  was  it  enough  for  him  to  know  that  his  motives  were 
pure  and  his  actions  right;  his  life  and  character  mast  be  above 
suspicion.  For  this  he  imposed  upon  his  words  and  conduct 
that  careful  scrutiny,  that  severe  restraint,  which  mad"  his 
whole  life  a  willing  sacrifice  to  duty. 

0  England!  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  laborious  devotion  of 
so  many  years  to  thy  service:  thou  art  richer  far  in  the  mem- 
ory of  a  life  so  noble,  of  a  character  so  spotless!  The  first 
may  vanish  with  the  passing  years,  but  the  last  shall  remain 
in  ever-increasing  brightness  as  the  world  recognizes  more 
and  more 

"a  prince  indeed, 
Beyond  all  titles,  and  household  name 
Hereafter  thro'  all  times,  Albert,  the  Good" 


RELIGION    AND    ART. 

By  Edgar  P.  Hn.i,  Chicaso. 
Awarded  the  Second  Prize  at  the  Oratorical  Prize  Contest 

In  the.  progress  of  human  society,  the  great  life-giving  civ- 
ilizer  has  been  Religion.  It  has  been  called  the  heart  and  ner- 
vous tissue,  tie-  blood  of  tin-  body  of  society,  whose  skin  is  its 
government  and  whose  bone  and  muscle  are  its  industry  and 
trade.  In  the  history  of  every  nation,  whether  in  the  laud  of 
the  pyramids  or  among  the  sacred  groves  of  Greece,  whether 
along  the  hanks  of  the  Gauges  or  on  the  hills  of  the  Eternal 
City,  Religion  has  had  for  its  most  constant  companion,  for  its 
most  faithful  handmaid  art  in  its  highest  and  most  perfect 
form.  To  the  divinities  were  dedicated  the  most  magnificent 
structures  and  the  richest  works  of  human  invention. 

Greece,  when  art  attained  its  highest  perfection  was  a  land 
of  temples  and  enshrined  gods,  whose  construction  and  adorn- 
ment provoked  the  emulation  of  the  artists  of  all  the  world. 
So  upon  their  temples  and  their  statues  of  gods  woe  lavished 
the  revenues  of  the  state  and  the  skill  of  tin  workmen.  The 
temples  of  Egypt  were  characterized  by  sublimity  and  grand- 
eur: those  of  Persia  and  Assyria  by  beauty  and  exquisite  finish. 
But  in  the  temples  of  Greece  were  united  a  beauty  of  form 
and  proportion    ;~  simplicity  and  perfect  harmony   that   have 
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never  been  surpassed.  Athens  was  a  democracy,  and  there 
were  no  palaces  Of  kings  to  draw  forth,  in  their  construc- 
tion, the  ingenuity  of  architects  and  sculptors.  In  the  days  of 
Pericles  it  was  a  temple  to  the  gods  that  was  raised  to  immor- 
talize the  glory  of  the  city;  and  it  was  a  goddess  whose  form 
the  sculptor  Phidias  molded  from  the  gold  and  ivory,  to  crown 
the  Acropolis  and  to  welcome  to  her  favored  city  the  riches 
and  culture  of  the  world. 

Rich  as  was  antiquity  in  her  architecture  and  her  sculpture, 
great  as  is  our  admiration  of  them  in  works  of  art,  we  of 
to-day  can  but  pity  the  delusion  that  led  to  their  development. 
True,she  sought  in  her  sculpture  the  expression  of  sovereign  will 
and  power  in  Zeus,  of  lofty  womenly  dignity  in  Hera,  of  heroic 
manly  power  in  Hercules,  of  youthful  and  refined  beauty  in 
Apollo,  of  noble  and  just  wisdom  in  Pallas  Athene.  But  with 
these  she  was  satisfied,  and  these  she  worshipped. 

But  just  as  the  fabled  goddess  of  dawn  drew  aside  with  her 
rosy  fingers  the  curtain  of  night  and  scattered  at  her  approach 
the  shadows  of  darkness  and  spread  her  light  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  so  came  into  the  world  the  light  of  Christianity. 
The  black  veil  of  superstition  and  idolatry  was  thrown  aside; 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  spread  over  the  earth  its  nourishing 
splendor  and  about  rescued  art  was  encircled  a  halo  of  surpassing 
glory.  Long,  long  were  the  hours  before  the  dawn.  Black, 
black  were  the  morning  watches.  But  light  came  at  last  and 
more  glorious  was  its  coming  because  of  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  For  over  a  thousand  years  its  truth  had  been  hidden 
in  the  catacombs  and  locked  within  the  cloistered  walls  of  the 
monasteries.  After  the  long-expected  and  dreaded  day  of  the 
millennium  had  passed  religion  received  anew  impulse.  Con- 
vents where  corruption  and  vice  had  been  fostered  were  con- 
verted into  colleges  and  universities.  Avaricious  priests  were 
superseded  by  missionary  friars  and  by  them  the  great  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  were  spread  throughout  the  earth.  Irre- 
sistibly the  minds  of  Christians  were  urged  to  gi  ve  expression 
of  their  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  rearing  of  magnificent  edifices 
in  which  to  praise  and  glorify  God. 

As  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  the  most  perfect  of 
bullock  or  lamb  or  dove  was  offered  up  at  the  altar;  as  on  the 
the  feet  of  Jesus  was  poured  the  ointment  of  the  rarest  worth, 
so  to  a  God  in  whom  was  found  eternal  life  and  everlasting 
joy,  were  builded  temples  of  the  most  exalting  grandeur,  and 
with  the  richest  works  of  art  were  symbolized  the  glad  cer- 
tainty of  the  new  covenant. 

In  England,  the  abbeys  were  the  very  beginning  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  attractive  architecture.  Melrose  and  Dryburgh 
and  Holyrood  in  Scotland — the  "themes  of  poets  and  painters 
— arose  in  honor  of  their  new-found  King.  But  even  on  a 
grander  scale  were  the  cathedrals  of  France,  Germany  and 
Italy.  They  became  the  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
the  arches  and  domes,  and  windows  were  expressed  faith  and 
hope  and  sublimity.  Upon  the  walls  were  pictured  scenes 
from  the  Bible  history  to  impress  upon  the  ignorant  but  de- 
vout worshippers  the  great  truths  of  religion.  Here  was  the 
picture  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  teaching  charity;  of  Christ 
and  Peter  on  the  water,  teaching  faith ;  of  the  Magi  worship- 
ping the  infant  Jesus,  teaching  adoration.  The  Transfigura- 
tion, the  Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion,  the  highest  thoughts 
of  which  man  is  capable  were  pictured  there  to  educate  and  to 
lead  the  mind  to  Heaven ;  religion  was  perfect  beauty  and  in 
statues  and  on  the  canvas  was  sought  the  highest  mater- 
ial beauty  that  could  be  attained. 

Encouraged  by  the  church  Germany  gave  to  the  world  a 
Durer  and  a  Holbein,  and  Italy  a  Corregio,  a  Titan,  a  Guido,  a 
Veronese,  who  transformed  those  grand  old  cathedrals  into  bib- 
lical picture  galleries.  Michfel  Angelo  made  famous  his  own 
name  and  that  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  by  his  wonderful  concep- 
tion of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  upon  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's 
Raphael  pictured  a  Madonna  that  surpassed  all  that  had  ever 
been  painted,  his  ideal  in  beauty  and  goodness,  his  mother. 
So  through  all  the  ages  Religion,  and  especially  Christianity, 


has  been  rich  in  the  quality  and  form  of  its  loveliness.  But  in 
this  world  of  ours  all  things  react  in  favor  of  each  other. 
The  withered  leaf  becomes  the  nourishment  of  the  parent  tree. 
The  ascending  vapors  fall  again  on  the  heated  earth.  So  the 
vaulted  roofs  and  frescoed  walls  and  painted  windows  had  a 
deeper  significance  th'n  flowing  lines  and  attractive  colors,  a 
grander  mission  than  to  train  the  sight  and  refine  the  taste. 
These  were  but  guides  to  point  to  the  Sanctuary,  teachers  to 
lead  to  that  greater  source  of  pleasure — the  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty.  As  the  worshipper  looked  up  into  the  vastness  of 
the  cathedral  it  seemed  to  open  deeper  and  more  deep  until 
'"with  strange  presentment  he  seemed  to  be  drawing  near  to 
the  Eternal  City." 

To-day  there  is  the  same  universal  love  for  the  beautiful, 
the  same  longing  for  what  is  harmonious  and  grand.  To-day 
as  of  old,  religion  rejoices  to  clothe  herself  in  a  beautiful  garb 
and  make  her  sanctuaries  attractive  with  the  charm  of  song. 
She  delights  to  take  us  by  the  hand  and  in  all  lands  to  point  to 
her  temples  and  chapels  on  whose  "outer  walls  the  ivy  clings 
tenderly"  and  within  whose  walls  man  meditates  and  hopes 
and  prays.  Surrounded  by  beauty  he  treads  all  the  more 
softly;  the  music  to  his  ear  sounds  all  the  more  sweet,  i,nd 
with  a  happier  heart  he  looks  up  to  his  God. 


THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

Through  the  liberality  of  generous  friends  the  Clas- 
sical Department  of  the  University  Library  has  lately 
received  valuable  additions.  Lists  of  the  books  obtained 
have  from  time  to  time  been  presented  in  the  Review; 
besides  these  a  large  quantity  is  now  on  the  way  from 
London.  The  result  of  placing  these  authorities  in  the 
hands  of  students  has  been  an  increased  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  in  classical  studies,  and  more  efficient  work. 
It  is  proposed  to  found  at  Lake  Forest  a  good  working 
library  of  the  ancient  languages  and  literatures;  for 
this  purpose  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  are  needed. 

We  print  below  a  list  of  the  contributions  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  expected  that  further  additions  to 
the  value  of  several  hundred  dollars  will  be  made  to  the 
Classical  Department  of  the  Library  before  the  opening 
of  the  next  term. 

Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D $80.(10 

Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell 50.00 

Wm.  Blair 50.00 

E.  J.  Warner 25.(10 

Calvin  Durand 25.00 

Henry  Kelsey 15.00 

Hon.  Wm.  Bross 10.00 

C.  B.  Nelson   10.(10 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Farwell      10.1)0 

James  Anderson 5.00 

Richard  Atteridge 2.00 

Geo.  D.  Holt 5.00 

Malcolm  McNeill 5.00 

Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,   books  valued  at 30.00 

Hon.  Mark  Skinner,  LL.  B\,      "        "         12.0(1 

Ginn  &  Heath,  "        "  ....  8.25 

D.  Appleton  &  Co..  "  "         7.00 

Callighan  &  Co.,  "  "         6.50 

Harper  Bros.,  "  "        6.00 

S.  C.  Griggs  it  Co..  "  "         3.50 

James  M.  F:iirchild..  "  "         1 .75 

Total $373.00 
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Gifts  received  for  Mitchell  Hall,  from  Illinois,  up  to 

date: 

ILLINOIS. 

Canton:  Subscribed.     Paid. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Proctor $10.00 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Wright 10-00 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Stevenson 10.00    $30.00 

Chicago: 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Currier 50.00 

Mrs.  Herrick  Johnson 10.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Blair 75.00 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Gibbs 25.00 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Humphrey 1000 

Mrs.  L.  G.  McCormick 50.00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Armour 100.00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Armour 100.00 

A  Friend  in  Chicago 100.00 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Goudy 40.00 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  H.  Ferry 50.00 

Mrs.  Tuthill  King 25.00 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Jones 25.00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Waite 20.00 

Miss  McCagg 10.00 

Miss  Evelyn  B.  Curlier 10.00 

Mrs.  Knowlton 10-00 

Mrs.  Dr.  W.  A.  Stevens 10.00 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Avery 10.00 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Mason 10.00 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Gray 10.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Walker 10.00 

Mrs.  B.  Douglass 10.00 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Sherwood 10.00 

Mrs.  Albert  Keep 10.00 

Mrs.  Peck 10.00 

Mrs.  Maria  Spooner 10.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  Kane 100.00 

Mrs.  Julia  Mendsen 10.00 

Miss  Emily  Skinner 20.00 

Miss  Lulu  Faulkner 5.00 

Mrs.  Ann  Manierre 5.00 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Hunt ■       10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Wells 5.00 

Mrs.  H.  W.  King 25.00 

Mr.  J.  D.  Neemes 25.00 

Mrs.  Byron  L.  Smith 25.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Willing 25.00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Walsh 50.00 

Capt.  A.  J.  Averill 25.00 

E.  Hunt's  Sons 25.00 

Burley  &  Tyrrell 25.00 

Mr.  Seth  Wadhams 20.00 

Mr.  Geo.  Schneider 20.00 

French,  Potter  &  Wilson 15.00 

Giles  Brothers 10.00 

Mr.  C.  D.  Peacock 10.00 

Pitkin  &  Brooks 10.00 

Mr.  Spencer 10.00 

Mr.  Hibbard 10.00 

Mr.  C.  Gossage 10.00 

S.  M.  Nichason 10.00 

Matthews  <fe  Holt 10.00 

Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co 10.00 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Hopson 5.00 

Mr.  A.D.Lamb 5.00 

Mr.  L.  Brooks 5.00 

Chicago  Stamping  Co 5.00 

Mr.  Chard 5.00 

Vienna  Bakery 2.00 

Cash 2.00 

Mr.  Meacham 4.00 

Mr.  D.  A.  Hewes 1.00 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lambkin 1.00 

Mr.  J.  R.  Walsh 50.00 

Mr.  Murdock 10.00 

Mr.  Fischer 10.00  1440.00 

HtdkPabk: 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Nelson 50.00 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Hibbard 10.00       60.00 

Joliet: 

Mrs.  U.  Mack 10.00 

Misses  K.  &  J.  L.  Van  Horn  ....  10.00 

Cash      7.00      27.00 


Lake  Fobest: 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Farwell 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Durand 

Mrs.  Abram  Poole 

Mrs.  Amzi  Benedict 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Farwell 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ferry 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Warner 

Mrs.  Simon  Reid 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Gregory 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Ward.. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Stanley  

Miss  Anna  D.  Rhea 

Mrs.  George  B.  Dickinson 

Mrs.  Donald  Ross 

Mrs.  Wm.  Henry  Smith 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Wm.   Warren 

Lewiston: 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Phelps 

Lombard: 

Mrs.  H.  3.  Thurston 


1300.00 
250.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
100.00 
125.00 
200.00 
100.00 

20.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 
5.00 

25.00  2355.00 

50.00       50.00 
10.00       111.00 


UNIVERSITY  AID  SOCIETY. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1879,  the  Ladies  of  the  Faculty 
met  at  the  house  of  the  President  and  held  consultation 
over  ways  and  means  of  usefulness  to  the  University. 
The  ladies  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  invited  to 
join  them  and  very  simply  and  prayerfully  the  Univer- 
sity Aid  Society  was  organized  and  devoted  to  the  assist- 
ance of  such  students  as  the  Faculty  should  recom- 
mend. Other  ladies  of  Lake  Forest  came  in  cordially, 
giving  Tuesday  afternoon  of  each  week  to  the  work. 
By  executing  orders  for  plain  sewing  and  fancy  work, 
holding  strawberry  festivals,  dime  socials,  &c,  at  the 
close  of  1880,  $ 250  had  been  earned  and  appropriated 
to  students. 

At  this  time  the  need  of  a  home  for  the  College  girls 
was  evident,  and  knowing  that  the  Trustees  were  al- 
ready under  great  pressure  in  other  directions  a  few  ladies 
determined  to  take  up  the  work  of  asking  the  Presby- 
terian ladies  of  the  Northwest  to  provide  one.  The 
Aid  Society  had  been  unable  to  look  after  all  the  needy 
students,  and  upon  consideration  voted  unanimously  to 
devote  its  energies  to  the  new  enterprise.  So  the 
same  little  band  worked  on  until,  when  the  time  came 
to  furnish  "Mitchell  Hall",  $246.67  were  ready  to  apply 
to  that  object. 

In  September,  1881,  new  officers  were  elected  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Society  increased.  During  this  year 
the  young  ladies  have  given  it  their  hearty  assistance 
and  by  their  unselfish  efforts  have  added  to  the  income, 
so  that  $371.09  have  been  earned  and  paid  over  to 
Mitchell  Hall,  making  an  aggregate  of  $867.76. 

This  brief  space  affords  no  opportunity  for  a  record  of 
the  untiring  devotion  of  these  friends  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  any  but 
an  eye  or  ear  witness  of  the  spirit  of  self-forgetfulness 
and  neighborly  kindness  which  has  always  pervaded 
this  little  circle.  Neither  the  work  nor  the  workers 
have  ever  failed,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  more 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  future  than  has  been  even 
dreamed  of  in  the  past.  Heaven's  richest  blessings  de- 
scend upon  all  who  have  given  their  sympathy  and 
cheer  in  this  difficult  work! 
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JAMES  HARDINGE, 

MANUFACTUBEB  OP 

PINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

Invisible  patching  and  all  kinds  of  repairing: 
promptly  done. 

JOSEPH  O'NEILL, 

— DBALEB  IN— 

STOVES,    TINWARE,    PUMPS, 

LAUNDRY  GOODS,  &c. 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,   ILLINOIS. 

WB*t»lrin«  erf  all  kiud»  on  short  uotlo*  ."** 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in 

DRY  GOODS,  FINE  GROCERIES, 

Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Gaps,  Dings,  Medicines, 

CHEMICALS.  PAINTS,  OILS,  dtc, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock, 
believing  all  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their 
Interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied 
with  all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY  TEXT-BOOKS. 

i. 
CHRISTIAN    ETHICS: 

Ok,  The  Tbue  Mobal  Manhood  and  Life  op  Duty. 
A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  by  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldredge  <fe  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral   Science  in  Yale  and  other  leading  Colleges. 
"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country,    in   private  and   public  life." — Genebal  J.  M. 
Chamberlain,  Kx-Gov.  of  Maine  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WHY   FOUR,  GOSPELS: 

Or,  The,  Gospel  fob  all  thb  Wobld. 
A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in  the  study  of  the   Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better    understanding    of   the    Gospels.    "Adapted    for    use    as    a    text-book    in 
Biblical  Instruction  in   Schools,  Colleges  and  Seminaries."    By  President    Greg- 
ory.     Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."—Rev.  Bbooeb  Fobs  Westcott,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme.  It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposi- 
tion of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  writings  and  their  writers." — Da,  J.  G.  Butleb, 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 

III. 

PRACTICAL  LOGIC: 

Ob,  The  Abt  of  Thinking. 

By  President  Gregory.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

"This  is  an  eminently  practical  text-book  in  Logic."    National  Joubnal  of  Education. 

"This  is  the  most  practical  book  ever  written  on  this  difficult,  but  important  subject."  INDI- 
ANA School  Joubnal. 

"The  work  exhibits  clearly  the  hand  of  the  practical  educator."    Pbesbytebian  Joubnal. 

"Not  only  the  most  usable  text-book  on  logic  we  know  of,  but  one  of  the  best  text-books  we 
have  seen  on  any  subject."    New  Yobk  School  Bulletin. 

IV. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the  German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Lake 
Forest  University.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

V. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  ByLaKoy  F. 
Griffin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"After  a  thorough  examination,  the  Board  has  accepted  Prof.  Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy  for 
use  in  our  schools."  Oh.uu.es  Smedley,  Bauer,  Mich. 

"Wisely  adapted  to  the  demands  of  Normal  and  Public  Schools Clear,  concise  and  logical 

in  subject-matter  and  method  of  treatment."  Geo.  P.  Heard,  California,  Pa. 

"An  admirable  book.  The  principles  of  Physics  are  stated  clearly  and  concisely ;  the  de- 
scriptive parts  are  plain  and  easy  to  understand,  the  style  is  fresh  and  vigorous." 

0.  B.  Mebeill,  High  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

VI. 

LECTURE  NOTES  IN  CHEMISTRY: 

By  Professor  Griffin.   Sower,  Potts  <fc  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

Tkis  is  a  mere  hand-book  of  about  100  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to  relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 

VII. 

M.  TULLI    CIOEROjNTIS 

CATO  MAIOR  DE  SENECTUTE,  LAELIUS  DE  AMICITIA. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  S.  Reid,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Gonvilleand 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  Univ«rsity    of    London. 
American  Edition,  Revised  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Lake  For- 
est University.    John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston. 


Mines  brothers, 


-dbalbrb  in- 


Fresh,  Salted  &  Smoked  Meats, 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Lowest  Prices.      Prompt  Free  Delivery. 

RICHARD  ATTERIDGE, 

— DEALEB  IN— 

Stapl  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods, 

Goceries  and  Provisions, 

And,  in  fact,  everything  kept  in  a  first-class 
GENERAL  STORE, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at 

the  lowest  figures  and  delivered 

FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


W.  H,  STRIPE, 

House  Decorator, 

IMITATOR  OF 

Fancy  Woods  &  Marbles, 

SIGN  WEITEK  AND  GEAINEK, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


House  Painting,  Calsomining,  Paper 

Hanging,  &c.     Carriage  and 

Buggy  Painting. 

Furniture  re-varnished  and  polished. 


I  most  respectfully  beg  to  Btate  to  the  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  Lake  Forest  and  neighboring 
towns  that  I  have  a  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge in  all  those  branches  above  mentioned, 
having  had  an  experience  of  more  than  35  years 
in  England,  and  this  country.  Having  built  a 
shop  opposite  the  Depot,  I  am  especially. pre- 
pared for  fine  Carriage  and  Buggy  Painting. 

Thankful  for  past  patronage  I  hope  by  close 
attention  to  business,  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  the  same. 

Address  by  mall.  Box  in*. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

IBLeTr.    ID.    S.    CrlRIDCrOIE?,-^-,    03.   3D.,  3Presid.en.t- 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  yon  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

. 

. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the 
College,  $175  to  $200.  Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 


EXPENSES. 


ACCESSIBILITY. 
Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table : 

Time-Table  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad. 
Leave  for  Chicago.                Arrive  from  Chicago. 
5:15  A.  M tGreen  Bay  Pass 10:09  P.  M. 


5:25     "     ... 

. .  .*Lake  Forest    "    . 

7:05    " 

6:20    "     ... 

7:01    '•    .. 

....   7:35     " 

7:50    "    .. 

...♦Kenosha         "    . 

....  5:18    " 

9:lfi    "    ... 

...*Mail,  thro'       "     . 

....  9:lfi  ±.  M 

12:34  P.  M.. 

...*Lake  Forest    "     . 

12:24P.M 

2:55     "     ... 

. .  .tExp.,  thro'      "    . 

. . .*12:34     " 

6:05    "     .. 

...*MaU,     "          "     . 

6:05      " 

9 :40  A.  M 

'Daily  except  Sunday;  tDaily;  SSunday  only. 


ACADEMY. 


The  Board  have  secured  the  services  of 
PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  WOODS,  A.  M., 
as  Principal.  Professor  Woods  was  for  fourteen 
years  Principal  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute, 
or  Preparatory  School  to  Queen's  College,  the 
great  Presbyterian  College  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  on  the  Continent  to  make  the  Academy 
what  its  Trustees  propose  that  it  shall  be  made, 
— a  Classical  School  which  shall  give  a  prepa- 
ration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


FERRY    HALL. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.   THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young:  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 


unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 


COLLEGE. 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek ;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  the  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  standard  of  the  best  Eastern  Colleges  mill 
be  maintained. 

Eall  Term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  13,  1882. 
For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 


THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 


THE 

LAKE  FOREST 

UNIVEESITY  KEVIEW. 


'CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  AXD  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


An  Address  to  the  Synods  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  by  President  Gregory. 
Mr.  Moderator  and  Brethren  of  the  Synod: 

In  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  who  have  pondered  deeply 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  most  important  subject  which  will  come  up  in  any 
of  our  Presbyterian  bodies  in  these  Autumn  sessions  is  that  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation. After  a  stupor — a  paralysis  on  this  subject — of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  being  roused  to  consider  the  subject,  and, 
I  trust,  to  act  once  more  in  accordance  with  her  true  character  and  her 
honorable  traditions  and  history.  I  verily  believe  that  more  has  been  said, 
and  written,  and  done  in  this  direction  in  the  last  five  years — perhaps  I  should 
say  in  the  last  year  or  two — by  Presbyterians,  than  in  all  the  previous 
quarter  century.  Now  our  great  national  poet  tells  us  that  "there  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune."  This  is 
a  principle  which  holds  true  of  all  these  great  social  and  ecclesiastical  move- 
ments: there  comes  an  hour  sometime  which  is  of  supreme  importance,  if 
the  work  contemplated  in  them  is  to  be  done.  The  present  is,  I  believe,  the 
hour  in  which  Presbyterians  should  take  up  this  subject  of  higher  Christian 
education   and  consider  and  act  upon  it  in  these  high  courts   of  our   Church. 

We  may  regard  ourselves  as  in  the  position  of  storm-tossed  mariners, 
out  upon  the  ocean.  We  started  under  orders  from  Christ,  our  great  Captain, 
on  a  voyage  which  was  soon  to  bring  us  to  a  much  desired  haven.  But  thick 
clouds  settled  down,  the  storms  beat  upon  us,  adverse  winds  have   driven   us 

*This  address  is  substantially  as  delivered,  by  special  request,  before  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
during  its  session  at  Beloit,  on  Thursday,  October  12,  1X82.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Synod  of 
Illinois  for  the  presentation  of  the  subject  before  that  body  at  its  late  session  at  Springfield,  Friday, 
October  20,  but  in  view  of  the  pressure  of  business  connected  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  Synod  , 
President  Gregory  declined  to  occupy  the  time  of  that  body  further  than  was  required  for  a  brief 
statement  of  the  main  propositions  of  the  address,  promising  to  adopt  the  Congressional  methodof 
printing  without  full  delivery.  All  to  whom  the  address  may  be  sent  are  most  urgently  invited  to  give 
the  subject  their  earnest  consideration. 
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far  out  of  our  course,  so  that  we  are  not  only  uncertain  of  our  whereabouts, 
but,  perhaps,  further  from  the  desired  haven  than  when  we  started  out,  forty 
years  ago,  with  those  grand  men,  Thornton  A.  Mills  and  Cortland  Van  Rens- 
selaer, as  our  pilots.  It  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  "first 
pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun,"  to  take  our  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  ascertain  how  far  the  elements  have  driven  us  from  our  true 
course. 

Dropping  the  figure,  Mr.  Moderator,  I  propose,  in  the  address  which 
your  honorable  body  has  so  courteously  asked  me  to  deliver  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  to  take  a  survey  of  higher  Christian  education  in  its  essen- 
tial nature,  its  vital  importance  and  its  main  source;  and  then  to  consider  the 
relations,  past,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  such 
education  in  this  country.  Higher  Christian  Education,  first,  in  general, 
and,  secondly,  in  its  relations  to  ourselves,  is,  then,  my  subject. 

1.  I  take  up  the  first  of  these  subjects,  higher  Christian  education 
in  general. 

(1)  To  appreciate  the  nature  of  Christian  education  we  need  to  study 
the  ideas  embodied  in  the  words. 

Education  embraces  eduction,  the  leading  forth,  the  development,  of 
human  power,  and  instruction,  the  building  up  of  human  character.  Its  aim 
is  not  to  make  experts  in  surveying  and  navigation,  in  classical  criticism,  in 
chemistry,  in  any  art  or  science;  but  to  develop  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  i.  e.  to  make  strong  men  and  true  women;  and  then  to  inform 
these  developed  souls  with  the  great  fundamental  and  vital  truths  needed  in 
life, — to  make  men  and  women  thoroughly  equipped  in  power  and  char- 
acter for  the  work  of  life. 

To  develop  human  power,  and  to  make  complete,  thoroughly  furnished 
men  and  women,  is  the  thing  under  consideration.  It  is  not,  as  our  modern 
'"muscular  Christianity'"  would  teach,  to  make  experts  in  base  ball,  billiards,  and 
boating;  though  it  should  aim  to  make  the  body  the  best  servant  of  the  soul. 
It  is  not,  as  Professor  Huxley  would  teach,  to  make  a  "clear,  cold  logic 
engine"' of  a  man,  for  that  always  wrecks  the  manhood;  though  it  should 
make  the  intellect  the  best  inspirer  of  the  heart  and  the  best  servant  of  the 
will  in  all  high  and  holy  work.  It  is  not,  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  teach,  to 
make  a  man  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Sophocles,  to  bring  in  by  literary  culture  that 
old  age  of  ''sweetness  and  light"  and  of  "sweet  reasonableness;"'  though  it 
should  beautify  the  earth  and  glorify  society  and  civilization  with  the  beauty  of 
Cod  and  his  Gospel.  It  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  to  inspire  to  ambi- 
tious achievements  under  purely  selfish  impulses;  though  it  should  aim  to  con- 
nect men ;  unselfishly  with   the   great,   divine  enterprises   which  are   being 
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pushed  in  the  world  ill  every  age.  The  rounded  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  full  nature,  the  rounded  and  complete  manhood  and  womanhood, 
these  are  what  weseek  as  wrapped  up    in  '"education." 

That  other  word,  ''Christian,1'  has  in  it  a  great  deep  at  which  we  can  only 
hint.  We  may  interpret  it  as  meaning,  'relating  to  or  belonging  to  Christ  or 
Christianity.'  Education  is  Christian  as  its  aim  is  to  bring  this  rounded  and 
complete  manhood  and  womanhood  under  the  control  and  guidance  of 
Christ,  and  so  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Power  may  be  wasted,  may  work  de- 
struction, unless  properly  controlled  and  guided.  And  so  we  must  have  our 
education  made  Christian.  Such  education  brings  the  man  into  accord 
with  the  truth  in  its  highest  form.  Truth  is  the  nutriment  of  the  soul,  the 
dispeller  of  darkness,  the  deliverer  from  the  dangers  and  bondage  of  error. 
The  truth  in  Christ,  Christ  the  truth,  must  be  at  the  foundation  of  the  best 
views  of  life  and  the, noblest  life.  It  alone  gives  the  reach  of  horizon,  the 
clearness  of  visioi-,  the  spiritual  freedom,  which  belong  to  the  sons  of  God. 
Christian  education  brings  men  under  the  influence  of  the  highest  motives 
and  impulses.  Love  to  Christ,  sympathy  with  Christ,  identity  with  him  in 
the  heart  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life, — these  are  basal  in  character  and 
position  and  supreme  in  importance.  Such  education  reveals  the  highest 
aims  and  enterprises  and  leads  men  to  give  themselves  to  them.  Not  for 
pleasure,  not  for  gain,  not  for  culture,  not  for  ambition,  is  its  motto,  but 
for  Christ  and  his  cause.  And  so  it  lifts  up  men  by  identifying  them  with 
Christ  in  his  great  plans  and  enterprises,  which  are  transforming, 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  races  and  bringing  in  the  reign  of 
righteousness  jind  sweet  charity  in  the  world. 

Christian  education  aims,  by  eduction  and  instruction,  to  bring  in  the 
grandest  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  by  the  Gospel  to  bring  all  this  best 
human  power  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  Christ,  the  only  divine 
leader  of  men,  so  as  to  insure  the  making  the  most  and  the  best  of  the 
human  power. 

Higher  Christian  Education  is,  of  course,  that  form  in  which  Christian 
education  reaches  its  highest  stages,  the  form  aimed  at  in  our  Higher  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

(2)  It  becomes,  then,  of  interest  to  inquire:  What  are  the  practical 
bearings  of  such  education'?  Is  it  of  importance  or  not?  Is  it  vital  to  any 
o-reat  interests  of  society, — of  the  state,  the  world,  the  church,  or  not?  Is 
the  subject  one  that  we  can  afford  to  talk  about  indifferently,  or  is  it  one  of 
the  life-and-death  themes  which  call  for  earnest  thought,  for  soberly  weighed 
words? 
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Can  a  nation  continue  to  exist  and  prosper  without  an}7  adequate  provision 
for  maintaining  private  and  public  virtue?  That  is  one  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this  subject. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Socrates  and  Plato  both  agreed  in  teaching 
the  absolute  necessity  of  public  virtue  in  the  state,  and  also  in  tracing  all 
virtue,  public  and  private,  up  to  its  source  in  religion  and  God.  We  do 
well,  in  this  careless  age,  to  let  these  wisest  of  heathen  speak  for  us  while  we 
heed.  According  to  these  heathen  sages,  virtue  depends  upon  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  But  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God,  men  must  know  that  will.  Virtue,  therefore,  rests  upon  the 
true  religion.  That  was  Socrates'  view  and  Plato's  view.  The  clearest  and 
profoundest  of  American  orators,  Daniel  Webster,  embodies  supreme 
wisdom  in  that  great  oration,  in  the  Girard  College  Will  Case,  in  which  he 
gives  a  luminous  presentation  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  influence, 
not  of  religion  alone,  not  of  theism  even,  but  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  a 
pure  morality. 

To  the  unprejudiced  reason,  it  is  clear  as  sunlight,  that,  in  order  that  the 
public  conduct  should  become  and  he  kept  what  it  ought  to  be,  two  things, 
which  mere  intellectual  development,  mere  religion,  or  mere  theism  even, 
cannot  furnish,  are  absolutely  essential.  First,  a  perfect  standard  of  right 
and  justice  must  be  found  and  put  into  the  hands  and  minds  of  a  people, 
to  furnish  adequate  guidance  to  public  conduct.  It  is  obvious  that,  taking 
into  account  the  narrowness,  stupidity  and  perversity,  the  total  depravity, 
of  the  average  citizen,  this  requires  the  best  possible  moral  instruction  and 
training  through  all  the  early  years,  and,  in  fact,  through  all  the  life. 
Secondly,  &  power  must  be  provided  adequate  to  transform  and  bring  a  people, 
in  their  conduct,  up  to  this  standard.  This  requires  not  religious  instruction 
and  training  simply,  but  the  transforming  efficacy  of  the  Divine  power, 
revealed  in  the  Christian  religion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christianity,  as  a 
divine  doctrine  and  as  a  divine  life,  is  the  only  agency  that  has  ever  shown 
itself  able  to  make  or  keep  the  conduct  of  a  state  what  it  should  be. 
Nowhere,  in  the  whole  range  of  human  history,  has  any  merely  intellectual 
scheme  of  freedom  and  progress,  divorced  from  the  true  religion — anything 
apart  from  a  pure  Christianity — been  able  to  work  true  social  and  moral 
elevation.  Witness  the  experience  of  Mexico,  the  South  American  States, 
France  and  Spain.  But,  more  than  this,  the  highest  freedom  and  progress 
among  the  nations  have  been  based  upon  a  morality  resting  upon  a  pure 
Christianity.  Witness  Judrea,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Without  God  and  Christianity,  and  the  resulting  moral  elevation, 
the  nations  have  always  suffered  degradation,  or  gone  to  pieces,  and  this  must 
always  be  their  fate.     Mathematical  demonstration  could  not  be  more  certain. 
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Whatever  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  may  say,  Socrates  and  Plato  were  right 
when  they  pronounced  public  virtue  essential  to  public  well-being,  and 
religion  essential  to  public  virtue.  Daniel  Webster  was  right,  too,  when  he 
said  that,  "by  the  Christian  world,  throughout  its  broadest  extent,  it  has 
been,  and  is,  held  as  a  fundamental  truth  that  religion  {the  Christian 
religion)  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  morals,  and  that  moral  instruction  not 
resting  on  this  basis  is  only  a  building  upon  the  sand." 

Can  the  Church  continue  to  exist  and  prosper  with  no  adequate 
provision  for  such  higher  Christian  education?  That  is  another  question 
involved  in  this  subject. 

I  need  not  pause  to  show  you  here  what,  as  intelligent  Christian  men, 
you  are  prepared  not  only  to  concede,  but  to  maintain  with  all  your  powers. 
1  shall  show  in  another  connection,  that  the  Church  of  the  past — especially 
in  this  country — owes  her  power,  if  not  her  existence,  to  such  education. 
But  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  past,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  age  such 
education  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  task  in  the 
world.  This  particular  age,  above  all  others,  demands  an  educated  ministry. 
Science  and  philosophy  are  revolutionizing  the  views  of  mankind.  Pro- 
gress in  the  arts  has  transformed  all  society,  increasing  a  thousandfold 
the  ease  of  access  and  communication,  multiplying  inconceivably  the 
working  forces  of  the  world,  and  too  often  chaining  man  to  the  chariot 
wheels  of  mammon.  The  forces  of  wickedness  and  atheism  are  being 
marshalled  and  massed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  God.  Manifestly 
only  thoroughly  trained  men  can  meet  the  exigencies  of  such  a  time  and 
furnish  exemplars  and  defenders  of  the  faith.  Humanly  speaking, 
without  them  the  Church  has  but  a  hopeless  outlook. 

(3)  Whence  is  to  come  this  all-important  element?  The  answer  is 
simple:  Mainly  from  our  Christian  schools — the  schools  which  aim  to 
furnish  it. 

It  needs  no  argument,  as  I  take  it,  to  show  that  it  will  not  come  from 
Robert  G.  IngersoH's  new  Atheistic  University.  It  needs  little  to  show  that 
it  cannot  come  from  the  secularized  common  and  high  schools,  from  which 
the  Bible  and  Christianity  have  been  pushed  out.  It  needs  not  much  more 
to  make  it  plain  that  we  are  not  to  expect  much  of  it  from  anti-Christian 
stale  colleges  and  universities.  A  Christian  state  is  already  tiring  of  such 
universities  though  possessed  of  such  immense  wealth  and  such  facilities 
for  advanced  instruction  iii  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Church  is  convinced 
that  it  cannot  be  given,  in  the  best  sense,  even  in  the  state  colleges  and 
universities  that  are  not  «H^'-Christian,  for  such,  she  has  learned  by 
experience,  cannot  be  strongly  jJro-Christian. 

History  shows  us  that  the  Christian  school  and   college   have  been  and 
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must  be  the  source  of  Christian  education  to  the  leaders  in  church  and 
state,  the  source  of  the  molding  forces  for  good  in  the  world.  The  English- 
speaking  peoples  are  what  they  are  to-day  because  of  Christian  schools  and 
colleges.  .  t 

More  than  ten  centuries  ago,  our  fathers  planted,  in  old  England  (about 
the  size  of  this  State),  two  Christian  schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Growing  on  through  the  thousand  years,  from  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  the 
former  has  become  a  University  of  twenty  associated  colleges  with  an  annual 
educating  revenue  of  over  $2,000,000;  the  latter  of  seventeen  colleges, 
with  $1,000,000  revenue.  Out  of  these  institutions  have  come  the 
might}'  leaders  of  old  England  by  whose  power  she  has  girded  the  globe. 
They  have  educated  such  grand  souls  as  Bacon  and  Newton  and  Locke  and 
Stewart;  as  Fox  and  Pitt  and  Burke  and  Peel  and  Gladstone;  as  Bishop 
Butler  and  Richard  Baxter  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  John  Howe;  as  John 
Howard  and  AVm.  Wilberforce  and  Heniy  Martyn;  as  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
and  Milton  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  Browniug  and  Tennyson. 
The}' have  created  for  the  world  the  grandest  and  purest  of  all  literatures — the 
literature  which  is  being  translated  into  the  languages  of  all  lands  and  is 
molding  the  thought  of  mankind.  They  have  been  Christian  schools 
always.  They  have  made  the  difference  between  the  Briton  and  the  Turk. 
Since  the  Reformation,  they  have  been  pre-eminently  Protestant  Christian 
schools,  illumining  with  divine  revelation  the  British  Empire  and 
making   the  difference  between  Britain  and  Spain  or  Italy. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  a  papal  bull, 
organized,  in  little  Scotland,  (less  than  half  the  size  of  this  State)  the  three 
Universities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen — "a  part  of  that  grand 
conception  of  the  loth  century,  which  aimed  at  organizing  the  learning  of 
the  age  into  local  branches  of  one  university  system,  embracing  the  whole 
scholarship  of  Christendom,  and  recognizing  the  graduates  of  all  universities 
as  members  of  one  corporate  brotherhood,  coextensive  with  the  Christian 
world."  Just  three  hundred  years  ago,  ten  years  after  John  Knox  "fell  on 
sleep,'1  James  VI  granted  his  royal  charter  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
The  thought  of  it  had  entered  the  mind  of  Robert  Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
the  year  that  bloody  Queen  Mary  passed  from  the  throne  of  England,  and 
before  the  Reformation  had  done  its  work.  It  had,  at  the  beginning,  one 
class  and  one  teacher,  Robert  Rollock.  To  these  Christian  schools — made 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  by  the  Reformation — Scotland  owes  the 
supremacy  of  her  power  in  Christendom.  Reid  and  Chalmers,  Livingston 
an*  Duff,  and  all  that  mighty  Scottish  host,  tried  and  true,  the  world  owes 
to  them. 
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The  Christian  schools  of  England  and  Scotland  give  birth  to  our 
Christian  colleges.  This  nation  was  born  of  faith  in  the  Bible  and  its 
Christ.  Of  the  colonists  in  New  England,  one  in  150  was  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Only  eighteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  when  Boston  had  but  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  and  there  were  only 
twenty-eight  infant  villages  in  the  forest,  the  ministers  consulted  and  the 
Court  voted  $2,000  to  establish  a  college,  and  a  minister  added  a  gift  of, 
$4,000  and  300  volumes  of  books,  which  has  made  immortal  the  name  of  John 
Harvard.  In  1700,  eleven  ministers  met  together,  bringing  each  a  few 
choice  volumes,  and  said  to  each  other:  "With  these  we  will  found  a 
college."  The  college  was  chartered  at  Say  brook  in  1701.  It  has 
immortalized  the  name  of  Elihu  Yale,  who  gave  it  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000.  In  1716  the  Presbyterians  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  lead  of  Drs. 
Jonathan  Dickinson  and  Aaron  Burr,  and  with  the  inspiration  of  Whitefield, 
the  Tennents  and  David  Brainerd — the  story  of  that  inspiration  is  one  of 
the  romances  of  history — founded  at  Elizabethtown  a  college,  now  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton.  These  colleges,  founded  by  Christian 
ministers,  shaped  our  early  history.  Of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  all  but  ten  were  trained  in  colleges.  From  these  colleges  have 
sprung  most  of  the  more  than  300  colleges  now  in  the  land.  To  all  the 
earlier  ones  the  open  Bible  was  the  source  of  light,  which  truth  was  fixed 
in  the  college  seals.     Said  the  the  late  President  Stearns: 

"The  first  and  temporary  seal  of  Harvard  contained  three  open  Bibles, 
with  a  syllable  of  the  word  Veritas  (truth)  upon  each  of  them.  Its  second 
temporary  seal,  the  same  three  Bibles,  with  the  words:  'In  Christ i  GloriainJ' 
The  words  which  characterize  the  permanent  and  present  seal  are,  'Christo 
et  Ecclesice."1  Yale  has  an  open  Bible  with  'Urim  and  Thummim'  inscribed 
in  Hebrew  letters  upon  it,  and  the  Latin  words,  ''Lux  et  Veritas'  around  it. 
Brown  has  a  red  cross  between  four  open  books,  illuminated  by  the  sun 
rising  amid  clouds,  bearing  the  motto,  'In  Deo  Speramus.'1  Amherst  has  an 
open  Bible,  with  a  full-orbed,  unclouded  sun  pouring  down  upon  its  pages, 
and  the  words  beneath,  'Terras  Irradient,"1  signify  that  learning  and 
religion,  with  their  united  radiance,  shall  enlighten  all  lands." 

With  a  wise  foresight,  impelled  by  an  intense  anxiety  about  the  future 
of  our  country,  the  Eastern  ch arches  early  planted  Christian  colleges  in  the 
Western  wilds.  Dr.  Rice,  in  pressing  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Minnesota,  draws  from  recent  publications  some  of  the 
evidence  of  this  intense  interest  of  the  East  in  the  Christian  education  of  the 
West.  We  may  well  consider  some  of  the  facts.  In  1813  an  association  of 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  was  organized,  called  "The  Society 
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for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  in  the  West," 
of  which  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin  was  for  twenty-five  years  the  Secretary. 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  who  had  been  preaching  in  Illinois,  then  said  :  "It  is 
plain  that  nothing  but  a  select  system  of  colleges  can  save  the  West."  Dr. 
Bushnell  preached  his  eloquent  home  missionary  sermon,  entitled: 
"Barbarism,  the  first  peril  of  new  settlements.11  Professor  Stowe  wrote  from 
Lane  Seminary:  "We  pray  for  you  every  day.  We  trust  the  Lord  will  help 
you.  If  He  means  to  sustain  the  Western  Institutions,  He  certainly  will 
be  with  you,  for  this  is  the  last  plank."  And  He  did  save  them.  At  the 
quarter-century  anniversary  of  this  association,  in  1868,  the  Secretary 
reported  that  it  had  aided  fifteen  collegiate  institutions,  during  the  twenty-five 
years,  "to  the  amount  of  $600,000,  whose  net  resources  before  were  $300,000. 
but  then  had  increased  to  two  and  a  half  millions.  Some  of  these  have 
more  than  doubled  their  assets  since."  Since  that  date  the  East  has  aided 
twenty-six  colleges  to  the  extent  of  $S85,000,  furnishing  often  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  annually  toward  the  running  expenses  of  a  single  college  until 
such  time  as  it  should  become  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  Last  year  the 
East  gave,  in  this  way,  to  Carleton  College.  Minn.,  $6,116;  to  Colorado  College, 
$5,719;  to  Doane  College,  Neb.,  $7,131;  to  Drury  College,  Mo.,  $5,260;  to  Iowa 
College,  $2,000;  to  Olivet  College,  Mich.,  $800;  to  Pacific  University,  Oregon. 
$5,149;  to  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  $1,970;  to  Washburne  College,  Kan.,  $5,679, 
etc.  It  gave  $62,228.95  in  this  way  during  the  year.  By  aid  of  this  grand 
Society,  as  it  thus  appears,  the  Congregational  Church  is  building  and 
sustaining  its  colleges,  not  onty  in  the  Central  States,  but  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River,  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
California  and  Oregon.  Among  the  colleges  so  aided  in  the  early  days,  were 
Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox  and  Beloit.  One-third 
of  the  2.005  graduates  of  the  twenty-six  colleges  have  been  hopefully 
converted  in  college.  Professor  Butterfield  of  Washburne  College,  Kansas, 
said,  "We  have  built  a  chain  of  colleges  that  blaze  with  revivals."  Said  my 
honored  predecessor  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Third  Congregational  Church, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Dr.  Elisha  Lord  Cleaveland,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  College  Society:  "I  do  not  believe  any  other  association  ever 
accomplished  so  much  good  with  so  little  means  as  ours  has  already  done.1' 

In  the  view  of  the  men  best  fitted  to  judge,  this  generation  is  to  settle 
the  future  character  and  destinj'  of  this  mighty  nation.  Says  General 
Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  "This  is  the  crucial  hour  of  the 
republic."  That  is  the  view  of  the  statesman  and  educator.  Writes  Professor 
Park,  of  Andover,  "If  our  country  fails  the  world  will  fail.  But  if  we  do  our 
duty  it  cannot  fail."     That  is  the  view  of  the  theologian.     Of  the  grandeur 
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of  that  destiny,  let  ns  learn  from  the  lips  of  a  foreigner.  The  late  Professor 
Jevons,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing-  established  "a  world-wide  system  of 
international  money,"  and  who  advocated  making  the  American  dollar  the 
money  ,of  the  world,  says,  in  one  of  his  best-known  works  on  the  subject, 
published  in  1875:  "But,  above  all.  it  (the  dollar)  is  firmly  adopted  as  the 
money  of  the  nation  which,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  penetrate  the 
future,  is  destined  to  be  the  most  numerous,  rich,  and  powerful  in  the  world. 
That  nation — -which  has  arisen  from  the  best  stock  of  England,  has  absorbed 
much  of  the  best  blood  of  other  European  nations,  and  has  inherited  the 
richest  continent  of  the  world — must  have  an  importance  in  coming  times  of 
which  even  Americans  are  rarely  conscious."  That  is  the  view  of  the 
British  economist,  logician  and  educator.  That  future  will  depend  upon 
what  we  do  in  this  matter  of  higher  Christian  education.  As  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  has  so  admirably  shown,  in  his  sermon  on  "The  Church  and  Higher 
Education,"  the  living  state  must  have  the  living  church,  and  the  living 
church  must  have  the  living  college,  and  the  living  college  must  have  the 
living  and  life-giving  Christ.  And  so  Christian  education  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  alike  to  church  and  state  and  world.  Is  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  have  her  full  share  of  work  and  glory  in  this  good  cause? 

2.  I  come  to  consider  higher  Christian  education  in  its  relations  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  I  shall  present  what  I  have  to  say  under  three- 
propositions,  having  reference  respectively  to  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future. 

(1)  My  first  proposition  is  that,  in  her  past  history  in  this  country, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  more  than  any  other  the  advocate  and 
patron  of  higher  Christian  education,  and,  by  this  means,  the  molder  of  our 
free  Christian  institutions 

"There  is,"  said  the  historian  Frou.de, in. his  address  at  St.  Andrews,  'a 
system  which  men  call  Calvinism  found  in  the  word  of  God.  There  is  a  like 
system  impressed  on  this  world  of  God.  That  same  system  which  men  have 
misrepresented  and  hated  and  cursed  and  sought  to  destroy  on  the  block  and 
at  the  stake  — that  same  system  of  Calvinism  has,  in  one  way  or  another, 
been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mighty  work  and  ail  the  true  progress  of  the 
world.  Those  periods  of  history  and  those  men  that  have  been  inspired  by 
it  have  been  great.  Those  ages  and  those  men  that  have  forgotten  it 
have  lost  out  their  greatness  and  their  manhood.  Witness  the  age  and 
names  of  Luther,  Calvin.  Knox,  Coligny.  Cromwell.  Milton.  Bunyan!1 
So  witnesses  an  enemy.  With  him  B.aieroH  and  Buckle,  certainly  not 
friends,  agree.  In  our  Pretdbyterianism  this  system  is  found  in  its  highest 
and  most  vitalizing  form,  with  a  mighty  theology  back  of  it,  and  a  confident 
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faith  in  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  and  the  final  triumph  of  God 
in  it. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was,  therefore,  naturally  a  leader  in  the  work 
of  making  this  free  nation.  The  '"Sons  of  Liberty"  of  New  York  went  by 
the  name  of  the  "Presbyterian  Junto."  Bancroft  says:  ''We  shall  find 
that  the  first  voice  publicly  raised  in  America  to  dissolve  all  connection  with 
Great  Britain  came,  not  from  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  nor  the  Dutch 
of  New  York,  nor  the  planters  of  Virginia,  but  from  the  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians."  That  voice  was  raised  in  Maryland,  from  the  cities  of 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis.  The  famous  Westmoreland  County  Resolutions, 
of  May,  1776,  were  framed  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  still  more  famous  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  of  May,  1775,  was  the  work 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina,  and  anticipated  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

But  coming  closer  to  the  point,  it  was  Presbyterianism  that  had  most 
to  do  with  founding  and  giving  power  to  the  great  early  colleges  of  this 
country.  The  Presbyterian  was  the  strongest  element  among  the  Puritans 
of  England.  So  witnesses  Neal,  the  historian.  William  Brewster,  of  the 
Mayflower,  was  a  ruling-elder,  who  preached  but  never  administered  the 
sacraments.  One-fifth  of  the  20,000  Puritans  who  came  to  New  England 
from  1620  to  1640,  that  is,  4,000  of  them,  Cotton  Mather  tells  us,  were 
Presbyterians.  They  moulded  the  Congregationalism  of  New  England  and 
made  it  anything  but  Independency.  The  Cambridge  Platform  was 
substantially  Presbyterian,  acknowledging  the  office  and  authorit3'  of 
ruling-elder  and  practically  coming  very  near  to  giving  Presbyterian 
authority  to  the  Synod.  Such  men  as  Wilson,  one  of  the  first  ministers  of 
Boston,  and  the  venerable  Eliot  were  strong  Presbyterians.  These  were  the 
men  who  built  Harvard  College  in  1638.  The  Presbyterian  element  appears 
to  have  had  a  stronger  influence  from  the  beginning  in  the  churches  of 
Connecticut  than  in  those  of  Massachusetts.  Hooker,  the  patriarch  of 
Connecticut,  said  with  gieat  earnestness  shortly  before  his  death,  '"We 
must  settle  the  consociation  of  churches,  or  else  we  are  undone."  Lord  Say, 
the  patron  and  founder  of  the  Colony,  was  a  strong  Presbyterian.  The 
Saybrook  Platform,  accordingly,  conies  much  nearer  to  the  Presbyterian 
model  than  that  of  Cambridge.  The  church  government  was  more 
Presbyterian  than  Independent,  of  which  fact  the  surviving  consociation 
system  is  a  witness.  These  were  the  men  who  built  Yale  College  in  1701. 
The  Presbyterians  pure  and  simple  settled  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
These  were  the  men  who  built  Princeton  College  in  1748.  When  William 
of  Orange,  of  whom  Macaulay  says  that  he  "never  forgot  that   his  especial, 
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his  hereditary  mission  was  to  protect  the  Reformed  Faith" — was  seated  upon 
the  throne  of  England  as  William  III,  in  1693  he  founded  William  and 
Mary  College  (older  therefore  than  Yale  and  Princeton)  and  endowed  it 
that  it  might  be  to  the  Virginia  colonists,  not  given  to  founding  colleges,  a 
perpetual  source  of  light.  These  mothers  of  all  the  colleges  were  founded 
only  where  there  was  a  powerful  Presbyterian  element  to  aid  and  inspire  in 
the  founding.  To  these  institutions  is  due  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
Christians  of  this  country  for  training  the  leaders  who  moulded  and  made  it 
what  it  is.  Witness  the  magnificent  names,  resplendent  with  the  glory  of 
the  best  Christian  freedom  and  civilization!  Listen  to  the  roll-call  of  their 
mighty  dead,  the  founders  of  the  nation.  Harvard  responds  to  the  names  of 
John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry;  Yale,  to 
the  names  of  Lewis  Morris,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Lyman  Hall;  Princeton,  to  the 
names  of  John  Witherspoon,  Richard  Stockton,  Francis  Hopkinson,  Joseph 
Hewes,  Benjamin  Rush,  James  Madison;  William  and  Mary,  to  the  names  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  George  W.  Wythe,  Thomas  Nelson,  Carter  Braxton, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  James  Monroe,  Peyton  Randolph,  Edmund  Randolph, 
John  Marshall,  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  There  is  no  time  for  the  roll-call  of 
those  who  have  given  shape  to  our  Christianity  at  home  and  around  the 
world.  The  typical  names,  the  Mathers  and  Edwardses  and  Alexanders  and 
Breckenridges,  mark  the  four  colleges. 

We  proudly  challenge  comparison  in  our  past  history  with  any  other 
body  of  men. 

(2)  But  I  turn  from  this  record  of  the  past  to  the  present.  My  second 
proposition,  which  embodies  the  facts  of  the  present,  is  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country  is  doing  less  directly  for  the  cause  of  distinctive^ 
higher  Christian  education  than  any  of  the  other  great  bodies  with  which  it 
cooperates  in  gospel  work, — less  than  either  the  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  or  Baptists. 

The  plans  of  thirty  years  ago  were  very  broad  and  comprehensive, 
worthy  of  our  great  Church.  They  were  under  the  guidance  of  two  of  our 
grandest  men,  Van  Rensselaer  and  Mills.  Why  have  we  such  small  results 
to  show  for  this  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  interests?  I  panse  a  moment  to  ask  you  to  survey  the  causes 
of  our  failure,  before  asking  your  attention  to  the  facts  of  that  failure. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  were  working  apart  as  Old  School  and  New  School. 
The  New  School  branch  of  the  church  engaged  in  the  various  missionary 
and  educational  enterprises  along  with  the  Congregational  body.  Its  work 
was  with  Congregationalists  in  the  American  Board  and  the  American 
Missionary     Association      and      the     Society    for    founding     and    aiding 
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seminaries  and  colleges  in  the  West.  It  was  grand,  work  in  which  it  was 
engaged;  but  when  the  New  School  body  swung  away  from  the  voluntaryism 
of  Independency,  under  the  guidance  of  such  master  minds  as  Thornton  A. 
Mills,  William  Adams  and  Henry  B.  Smith,  and  came  to  the  Reunion,  it 
naturally  did  not  bring  the  fruits  of  its  labors  with  it.  The  Congregational 
element  was  the  predominant  one  and  the  Congregational  policy  the 
prevailing  policy,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  greater  proportion  of  fruits 
should  go  to  that  body.  We  may  honestly  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the 
general  cause,  even  when  that  does  not  mean  progress  for  Presbyterianism. 
From  that  enthusiastic  effort  in  building  colleges  the  New  School  body 
brought  away  to  Presbyterianism  Wabash  College.  The  Congregationalists 
control  the  rest.  The  natural  affections  and  affinities  connected  with  the 
old  copartnership  still  keep  a  large  and  very  valuable  element  of  the  former 
New  School  brethren  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  American  Board 
and  with  the  Congregational  Colleges, 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Old  School  body  had  its  own  plan  for  pushing 
education.  It  advocated,  first,  the  establishment  of  a  lower,  or  Parochial, 
School  in  connection  with  each  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  should  be  laid 
the  foundation,  of  Presbyterian  and  Christian  principles.  It  was  too  large  a 
scheme,  involving  the  expenditure  of  millions  upon  millions  of  money. 
Possibly  it  was  chimerical;  possibly  we  may  some  day  he  obliged  to  return  to 
it.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  Free  School  movement  struck  it  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  swept  it  out  of  existence.  Men  will  not  generally  pay  for 
what  they  can. get  without  pay.  The  plan  advocated,  secondly,  a  system  of 
Presbyterial  Academies,  proposing  ultimately  an  Academy  in  each  Presbytery 
for  the  training  of  Presbyterian  youth  for  college  and  for  the  ministry  and 
business.  The  High  School  movement  struck  tlisit  twenty-five  years  ago 
and  left  only  a  few  scattered  remnants.  It  was  supposed  that  the  high 
schools  would  do  the  same  work  for  nothing.  The  result  has  been  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment. The  plan  advocated,  thirdly,  a  system  of  Presbyterian  Colleges  to  be 
judiciously  distributed  throughout  the  States  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
the  Church.  Over  the  South  and  West  colleges  sprang  up  under  the  impulse 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  Leaving  out  the  South,  it  gave  birth  or  a 
new  impetus  to  Marysville,  Centre,  Hanover,  Carroll  and  Westminster 
Colleges,  Miami  University,  and  other  institutions,  and  later  to  Wooster 
University.  But  a  series  of  educational,  political,  and  religious  cyclones 
scattered  the  system  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  State  University  system 
came  in  and  for  a  time  was  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  denominational 
college  system.  The  Civil  War  came  audrent  asunder  the  Old  School  body, 
leaving  many  of  the  strongest  and  ablest  advocates  of  the  educational  system, 
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in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  The  war  practically  blotted  out  the 
Southern  colleges  and  almost  blotted  out  the  colleges  of  the  Border  States. 
The  divisions  of  sentiment  in  the  northern  Old  School  body,  on  the  slavery 
question  and  the  war  question,  wrecked  half  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
colleges  and  crippled  the  rest.  The  two  parties  could  not  harmoniously 
cooperate  in  the  various  enterprises:  or  the  attention  was  distracted  or 
absorbed  by  the  great  national  subjects.  And  so  the  two  elements  of  the 
reunited  Church  have  never  yet  come  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
heart  to  heart,  girded  for  the  great  work  of  higher  education. 

On  the  whole,  had  it  not  been  for  the  revival  of  the  college  interest 
during  the  last  ten  years,  Presbyterians  would  have  been  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  George  the  Third,  when,  after  the  war  which  lost  him  the 
thirteen  American  Colonies,  he  directed  his  chaplain  to  order  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  that  in  piety  Great  Britain  might  not  be  behind  the  rebels. 
When  asked  by  the  chaplain,  "And  what  are  we  to  thank  God  for?"  his 
answer,  after  looking  over  his  disasters  and  losses,  was,  "Thank  God  that  it  is 
no  worse  with  us  than  it  is."  We  may  join  in  his  thanksgiving,  while  we 
take  note  of  our  present  meagre  educational  assets. 

I  turn  sadly  to  give  a  brief  statistical  view,  showing  the  facts  concerning 
the  present  comparative  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  great 
field  of  Christian  effort. 

I  take  up  the  Theological  Seminaries  along  with  the  Colleges,  in  order 
to  show  more  clearly  the  educational  work  of  the  Church,  in  its  present 
relations  to  the  ministry.  Let  us  confine  the  view  to  the  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  bodies.  I  draw  a  brief 
statement  from  a  paper  on  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  Relations  to 
Higher  Education  and  the  Ministry,"  published  by  request  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ministerial  Association  of  Chicago: 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Of  Theological  Seminaries,  these  four  denominations  have,  as  follows: 

Independent.  Auxiliary  to  other  Institutions 

Congregational.  1  4 

Baptist,  S  12 

Meth.  Epis.  (North),  6  8 

Presbyterian  (North),  8  5 

These  institutions  have  property,  endowment,  and  annual  income,  as 
follows: 


Total  No. 

Property. 

Endowment. 

Income. 

Congregational, 

11 

11,438,000 

§1,669.000 

§120,000 

Baptist. 

20 

630,000 

1.000,000 

62,000 

Meth.  Epis., 

14 

620,000 

500,000 

44,000 

Presbyterian, 

13 

1,489,51 10 

2,842,000 

196.800 

No.  Independent 

Congregational, 

1.2   1 

Baptist, 

1.33 

Meth.  Epis., 

1       f 

Presbyterian, 

1.33) 

Property. 

Endowment. 

Income. 

2.3 

3.3 

3 

1 

2 

1.4 

1 

1 

1 

2.4 

5.7 

4.5 
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Comparing  these  facts,  and  representing  the  lowest  figures  in  each  case 
by  1,  we  have  the  following  approximate  statement  of  the  relative  position  of 
these  four  denominations: 

Total  No. 

r  i 

J    1.8 

or     1    1.3 

I   1-2 

In  short,  the  productive  endowment  and  annual  income  of  the  Presb3'te- 
rian  Theological  Seminaries  are  almost  equal  to  the  aggregate  endowment 
and  income  of  the  other  three  denominations. 

UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND    ACADEMIES. 

But,  turning  to  the  Colleges  and  Academies  which  are  to  furnish  the  can- 
didates for  the  Seminaries,  by  carrying  on  the  work  of  higher  education,  as 
distinguished  from  professional,  and  especially  ministerial,  training,  we  find 
the  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  entirely  reversed. 

Universities  and  Colleges. 

Property. 

£4,706,000 
7,910,600 
4,199,000 
2,482,000 

Tn  this  reckoning  of  the  Presbyterian  Colleges  are  included  several  that 
have  only  recently  been  chartered,  and  which  are  substantially  without  prop- 
erty, endowment,  and  income;  also,  Princeton,  Hamilton,  and  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  which  are  not  ecclesiastically  under  Presbyterian  control. 
The  resources  of  the  last  three  institutions  amount  to  the  following  sums: 

Property,  Endowment.  Income. 

$1,245,000  $1,380,000  $117,000; 

leaving  for  the  ten  remaining: 

1,237,000  675,000  95,000; 

as  the  amount  invested  by  the  Presbyterian  Church   in  Colleges  under  its 
ecclesiastical  control. 

Comparing  these  facts  and  figures,  giving  the  Presbyterians  13  Colleges, 
and  representing  the  lowest  figures  in  each  case  by  1,  we  have  the  following 
approximate  statement  of  the  relative  position  of  these  four  denominations: 


Number. 

Congregational. 

26 

Baptist, 

31 

Meth.  Epis.. 

37 

Presbyterian, 

13 

Endowment. 

Income. 

$4,438,000 

$529,000 

3.279.000 

491,000 

5,589,000 

400,000 

2,055,000 

212,000 

Number. 

Property. 

Endowment. 

Income 

Congregational, 

2 

1.8 

2.2 

2.5 

Baptist, 

2.5 

3.2 

1.6 

2.3 

Meth.  Epis., 

3 

1.7 

2.7 

2 

Presbyterian, 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  Presbyterian,  Church,  in  all  these  particulars, 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  the  three  other  denominations  surpassing  it, 
in  the  number  of  Colleges,  and  amount  of  property,  endowment  and  income, 
from  one  and  six-tenth  to  three  and  two-tenth  times. 

On  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly,  last  Spring,  President  Darling,  of 
Hamilton  College,  called  my  attention  to  the  astounding  fact,  to-  which  my 
pamphlet  had  led  him,  that  the  endowments  and  property  ($1,929,951)  of  Cor- 
nell University  are  greater  than  the  combined  endowments  and  property  of 
all  our  distinctively  Presbyterian  Colleges!  Brethren,  that  fact  ought  to 
move  the  Presbyterian  Church,  even  if  a  charge  of  dynamite  could  not  move  it. 

Academies,  Collegiate  Institutes,  etc. 

The  Baptists  have  forty-eight  such  institutions,  with  property  and  en- 
dowments to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000.  The  Methodists  stand  next  in  the 
number  of  these  schools,  and  the  value  of  the  property  represented  in  them. 
The  Congregationalists  have  comparatively  few  such  institutions  out  of  New 
England.  The  Presbyterians  have  a  very  few  fairly  endowed ;  some  that  are 
struggling  with  adversity:  and  many  hopeless  wrecks. 

Now  these  Colleges  and  Academies  are  the  sources  from  which  our  prop- 
erly trained  students  for  the  ministry  are  actually  drawn,  and  must  be  drawn. 
Comparing  the  figures  accessible,  it  is  plain  that  the  Baptists  have  much  the 
largest  element  in  the  Colleges  and  Academies,  from  which  to  draw  their  sup- 
ply, the  number  reaching  10,000;  the  Methodists  stand  next,  with  7,000;  the 
Congregationalists  next,  with  5,000  to  6,000;  the  Presbyterians  bring  up  the 
rear  with  3,000  to  3,500.  That  is,  the  denominations  that  need  the  least,  be- 
cause they  do  not  insist  upon  an  educated  ministry,  have  the  largest  sources 
of  supply;  while  those  that  need  the  most,  because  they  insist  upon  an  edu- 
cated ministry,  have  the  smallest  sources  of  supply. 

COLLEGES  AROUND  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

But  let  us  come  nearer  home,  and  confine  the  comparison  to  three  of  the 
States  around  Lake  Michigan  in  which  we  are  most  interested:  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan.     There  are: 

Six  Congregational  Colleges: 

Property. 

Knox  College,  111.,  $121,000 

Illinois  College,  111.,  100,000 

Grand  Traverse  College,  Mich.  10,000 

Olivet  College,  Mich.,  111.700 

Beloit  College,  Wis.,  85,000 

Ripon  College,  Wis.,  150,000 


Endowment, 

Income. 

$101,000 

$17,400 

100,000 

10,995 

10,000 

200 

96,000 

10,119 

125,000 

13,147 

85,000 

8,600 

$607,700  $520,000  $61,061 
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Seven  Baptist  Colleges: 


Property. 

Endowment, 

Income. 

Univ.  of  Chicago,  111., 

$255,000 

$11,000 

Ewing  College,  111., 

10,00(1 

* 

2,000 

Shurtleff  College,  111., 

40,000 

150,000 

10,000 

Battle  Creek  Coll.,  Mich., 

80.000 

10,000 

Hillsdale  Coll.,  Mich., 

125.001) 

•     100,000 

8.000 

Kalamazoo  Coll.,  Mich., 

100,000 

85,000 

5,500 

Milton  College,  Wis., 

30,000 

10,000 

3,000 

610,000 


Total, 

Seven  Methodist  Colleges: 

Hedding  College,  111., 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ.,  111., 
Northwestern  University,  111., 
McKendree  College,  111., 
Adrian  College,  Mich., 
Albion  College,  Mich.. 
Lawrence  University,  Wis., 


Total.  .  781,000 

Two  Presbyterian  Colleges: 

Property. 

Blackburn  University,  111.,  8  00,000 

Lake  Forest  University,  111.,  150.000 


Total, 


210,000 


315,000 


19,500 


Property. 

Endowment. 

Income. 

$75,000 

100,000 

60,000 

12,000 

300,000 

500,000 

(Est.)     20,000 

51.000 

27,000 

5,500 

137,000 

80,000 

6,200 

50,000 

170,000 

16,500 

65.000 

62,000 

4,800 

899,000 

Endowment. 

$  80,000 

100.000 

180,000 


65,000 


Income 

$  11,000 
11,000 


25,000 


These  figures,  taken  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1879,"  speak  for  themselves.  They  show  almost  a  criminal  indifference, 
on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these  States,  to  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  all  its  interests.  They  show  that  we  are  far  behind  these  other 
denominations  in  educational  enterprise  and  work,  and,  by  implication,  far 
behind  in  appreciation  of  the  momentous  interests  involved. 

In  this  region  the  Methodists  lead:  the  Congregationalists  stand  nest; 
the  Baptists  third:  the  Presbyterians  come  last  and  least,  The  figures 
may  be  summarized  so  as  to  state  the  sums  invested  in  higher  education,  by 
the  four  denominations,  and  the  annual  income  of  each,  while  bringing  out 
approximately  the  ratios  existing  between  the  various  related  sums: 


omit  Invested. 

Ratio. 

Income. 

Ratio. 

$1,680,000 

4 

165,000 

2.6 

1,127,000 

3 

61,000 

2.4 

985,000 

2.3 

50,000 

2 

420,000 

1 

25,000 

1 
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Meth.  Bpis., 
Congregational, 
Baptist, 
Presbyterian, 

These  various  comparisons  establish  the  proposition  with  which  we 
started  out,  and  they  present  a  most  humiliating  view  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  work  of  higher  education  by  which  candidates 
are  prepared  for  our  Theological  Seminaries. 

But  these  facts  concerning  the  appalling  failure  of  our  educational  pol- 
icy might  furnish  simply  a  subject  for  wonder,  were  it  not  for  their  practical 
bearings  upon  the  life  and  work  and  destiny  of  the  Church.  What  then  of 
their  present  results  and  bearings  upon  our  Church  ? 

I  can  only  dwell  here  upon  one  of  the  results:  the  great  and  increasing 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Here 
is  certainly  an  alarming  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  and  calls  for  careful  inquiry  into 
the  reasons  and  remedies;  for  all  Christians  are  agreed  that  the  future  pros- 
perity of  this  country  must  depend  upon  the  spiritual  purity,  power  and  de- 
votion of  the  Church  of  Christ  within  its  borders;  and  that  this  must  depend 
again  upon  the,  character  of  the  ministry,  its  divinely  appointed  teachers. 

From  the  Minute*  of  flic  Gene  nil  Assembly,  we  learn  that  from  the  max- 
imum number  of  candidates,  770  in  1873,  there  was  a  steady  falling  off  to  the 
minimum  of  600  in  1880,  with  a  reaction  of  only  26  the  present  year.  This 
extraordinary  decrease  is  the  index  of  a  still  more. extraordinary  deficiency; 
for,  while  it  has  been  going  on,  the  Church  has  added  more  than  33^-  per  cent 
to  its  membership,  and  27  per  cent  to  the  number  of  its  churches;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  has  grown  from  40,000,000  to  53,000,000,  and  the  work 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  has  expanded  almost  beyond  our  conceptions 
of  the  possibilities  of  expansion.  These  facts  mean  simply  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  hopelessness  of  our  ever  making  up  the  deficiency,  and  of  our 
ever  catching  up  with  the  work  to  which  God  calls  us, — at  least  along  the 
line  of  our  present  movement ! 

Now  it  is  demonstrable,  on  strictly  inductive  principles,  that  the  main,  if 
not  the  only,  cause  of  this  deficiency,  is  to  be  found  in  our  Presbyterian  educa- 
tional policy.  The  insufficient  support  of  the  ministry;  the  greater  intellec- 
tual demands  of  this  age  upon  the  ministry;  the  greater  inducements  to  bril- 
liant men  to  turn  aside  to  other  pursuits;  the  season  of  deadness  through 
which  the  Church  has  been  passing  during  the  last  ten  years, — all  these 
causes  have  been  at  work,  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  potency,  in  the  other 
denominations,  than  in  our  own,  and  yet  the  Baptists   and  Methodists   have 
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an  increasing  number  of  candidates — more  in  fact  than  they  can  use  to 
advantage, — and  only  the  Congregationalists  have  failed  to  hold  their  own, 
though  doing  better  than  the  Presbyterians.  The  facts  prove  beyond 
dispute  that  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  these  various 
denominations,  has  been  measured  by  the  liberality  of  the  educational  policy. 
There  should  be  no  mistaking  the  reason  for  our  falling  in  the  rear.  It  is  a 
clear  case  of  sowing  and  reaping. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  we  have  largely  cut  off  the  supply, 
except  as  we  may  get  it  from  outside  sources,  with  unpresbyterian  training, 
or  by  introducing  into  our  Seminaries  a  larger  number  of  men  not  graduates 
of  College,  or  by  putting  men  into  the  ministry  without  either  College  or 
Seminary  training.  We  are  thus  providing  for  a  rapidly  increasing  element 
that  cares  nothing  for  our  creed  nor  for  our  polity,  exposing  us  on  the  one 
band  to  the  danger  of  doctrinal  laxity  and  spiritual  dearth  and  death,  and  on 
the  other  hand  crippling  the  organization  of  our  work  and  rendering  it  inef- 
fective. Moving  along  this  line  may  we  not  by  and  by  find  ourselves  like  a 
mighty  steamship  rudderless,  waterlogged,  fires  put  out,  drifting  to  heedless, 
helpless  wreck? 

The  work  of  remedying  the  deficiency  by  adopting  and  carrying  out  a 
broad  and  generous  Presbyterian  educational  policy,  and  thus  averting  threat- 
ened disaster,  falls  largely  into  our  hands,  brethren,  by  this  reconstruction  of 
the  Synods  with  enlarged  spheres  and  powers. 

(3)  Let  us  turn  then  to  the  future,  and  deal  briefly  with  the  work  that 
needs  to  de  done,  and  look,  up  to  God  and  inquire  of  Him  what  He  will 
have  us  do.  My  third  proposition,  looking  to  the  future,  is  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  under  obligation  to  do  more  than  any  other  Church 
in  this  cause  of  Higher  Christian  Education,  and  she  ought  to  enter  upon 
her  work  now. 

More  is  demanded  of  our  denomination  than  of  any  other.  Who  can 
deny  it?  Why.  if  you  doubt  it,  look  at  our  history  and  traditions.  Our 
grand  faith  and  polity  have  been  the  inspirers  and  moulders  of  the  free 
institutions  of  the  world,  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.  They  gave 
birth  and  shape  to  the  Christian  colleges  which  in  turn  have  shaped  our 
nation  and  civilization.  They  have  held  us  fast  anchored  to  the  Bible,  God's 
book,  however  others  may  have  swung  away  from  it  to  their  wreck.  They 
have  led  us  to  keep  before  the  world  the  ideal  of  an  educated  ministry,  able 
to  search  the  Scriptures  to  highest  purpose  and  present  the  truth  in  most 
forceful  form  to  dying  men.  They  have  made  us  emphasize  the  grace  of 
•  iod,  until  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  exalted  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  Christ's   Church.      Their  broad  sympathy  with  God's   thought 
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and  plan  has  developed  breadth  of  view  and  intelligent  and  comprehensive 
enterprise  and  effort  to  the  one  great  end  on  the  part  of  all  the  body  of 
Christ.  Our  grand  organization  has  silently  transformed  the  organization  of 
the  great  Christian  bodies, — sweeping  over  again  the  best  sentiment  of  the 
Congregational  body  from  Independency  to  the  Congregationalism  of  my 
friend,  Professor  Ladd,  which  is  for  "substance  of  doctrine"'  good 
Presbyterianism;  making  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Episcopal  bodies 
largely  republican  in  practice  like  our  own;  and  breathing  more  or  less  of  the 
organizing  breath  of  life  into  all  the  other  Christian  bodies.  II  you  doubt  it, 
look  once  at  our  vast  wealth  and  social  influence  and  be  convinced  of  the 
greatness  of  our  obligation.  For  what  has  been  the  immense  increase  of 
wealth  in  t_. is  age  in  the  hands  of  Christendom?  For  what  but  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ?  The  leaders  and  moulders  in  the  gigantic  business 
enterprises  of  your  great  cities,  the  men  who  hold  or  control  the  wealth,  arc 
largely  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  or  were  trained  in  it.  Why  this  vast- 
wealth  in  Presbyterian  hands?  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  dire  needs  of 
this  great  land  to-day,  this  laboratory  where  God  is  putting  into  the  crucible 
the  materials  from  all  the  races,  and  where  only  the  fusing  and  organizing 
power  of  our  Christianity  in  its  best  form  can  bring  out  as  the  resulting 
compound  the  master  man,  the  example  and  the  renovator  of  the  world. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  our  own  dire  needs  as  a  Church,  with  the  ranks 
of  the  ministry  thinned,  the  quality  being  lowered,  and  with  no  adequate 
source  of  supply, — needs  all  the  more  dire  because  the  wrecks  of  past 
enterprises  lie  across  our  path  and  obstruct  our  way  and  discouragements 
drag  us  down. 

It  is  for  us  and  for  us  alone  that  the  great  deficiency  in  the  supply  for 
the  ministry  exists.  With  us  there-should  be  developed  a  tremendous  energy 
in  making  up  the  deficiency.  The  main,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  that 
deficiency,  as  we  have  seen,  is  our  Presbyterian  educational  policy,  and  the 
remedy  just  here  needs  to  be  as  heroic  as  the  failure  has  been  great. 

If  you  doubt  the  duty,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  God  going  before  you 
and  beckoning  you  on.  See  what  God  has  been  doing  in  the  past  ten  years  in 
the  revival  of  interest  in  Collegiate  Education,  and  in  the  founding  of  new 
Colleges  for  the  education  of  these  25,000,000  of  the  West,  Witness  the 
efforts  for  the  resuscitation  of  Carroll  College  and  Galesville  University  in 
Wisconsin;  the  struggles  of  Blackburn  and  Highland  Universities  and  Park 
College;  the  founding  and  progress  of  Parsons  and  Coe  Colleges  and  Lake 
Forest  University;  the  coming  into  being  of  plans  for  Macalester  and 
Albert  Lea  Colleges  in  Minnesota,  and  of  plans  for   Presbyterian  Colleges  in 
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Nebraska  and  Dakota  and  Kansas.  Is  not  here  work  which  God  himself 
has  brought  to  our  hand  and  which  we  are  bound  to  do  with  our  might? 

And  while  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  great  task,  as  the  clouds  seem 
to  lower,  and  fear  and  discouragement  threaten  to  take  the  nerve  out  of 
our  resolve  and  leave  the  good  Presbyterian  sbip  to  drift,  let  us  remember, 
brethren,  the  words  of  Casar  to  the  crew  unmanned  by  the  beating  of  the 
fearful  storm  upon  them:  "Take  courage,  Cn?sar  is  on  board.1'  He  thought 
he  was  destined  to  a  universal  empire  and  could  not  perish.  Let  us  take 
courage.  Jesus  Christ  is  on  board  our  good  ship,  and  God  has  decreed  that 
He  shall  live  to  wield  the  scepter  of  universal  empire. 

And  our  Church  ought  to  enter  upon  its  work  this  very  hour. 

These  days  are  big  with  events ;  these  moments  freighted  with  destiny. 
This  Autumn  the  task  of  reconstruction  and  reorganization  of  our  Synods  is 
going  forward.  Their  work  is  to  become  more  clearly  defined,  their  sphere 
larger  and  more  important.  The  great  question  of  Higher  Education  is  one 
of  those  which  ought  to  be  taken  up,  the  work  one  which  ought  to  be  taken 
in  hand,  and  all  the  force  of  our  splendid  organization  be  brought  to  bear  in 
regaining  the  place  at  the  front  which,  we  believe,  belongs  to  us  by  inherent 
divine  right.  The  General  Assembly  by  its  repeated  action  during  the  past 
five  years  has  been  preparing  for  the  work.  It  emphasized  the  need  five  years 
ago  in  appointing  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  work  of 
education.  It  pointed  out  what  is  essential,  in  the  report  of  that  Com- 
mittee, in  fixing  upon  the  College  with  its  preparatory  department  as  the 
special  agency  of  the  Church,  and  in  proposing  a  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion, like  that  in  the  Congregational  Church,  for  .  pushing  the  wise 
establishment  and  liberal  endowment  ot  such  institutions  wherever  they 
are  needed.  It  pushed  the  work  along  to  another  stage,  at  the  last 
Assembly,  in  reorganizing  and  enlarging  the  Special  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, making  Herrick  Johnson  the  Chairman,  and  instructing  its  members 
to  "give  early  and  earnest  attention  to  the  important  object  for  which 
they  have  been  appointed;"  and  in  emphasizing  the  call  to  the  work  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Standing  Commitiee  on  Education.  It  marked  out 
clearly  the  work  to  be  done,  with  the  reasons  for  it,  in  the  Fourth 
Recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"That  in  view  of  the  patent  fact  that,  by  the  secularizing  of  Academies 
and  Colleges,  the  sources  of  supply  for  our  Theological  Seminaries  have  been 
either  vitiated  or  cut  off,  the  Assembly  enjoin  upon  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  ministry,  the  urgent  duty  of  endowing  and  building  up  the  Presbyterian 
Academies  and  Colleges  already  existing,  and  of  wisely  planting,  endowiug, 
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and  fostering  others  as  they  become  needed, — in  order  to  avert,  and  make 
provision  against,  the  impending  dearth  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  overtake  its  sister  Churches  in  the  work  of 
Christian  education,  and  regain  the  place  of  supremacy  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  its  grand  system  of  doctrine  and  its  equally  grand  history." 

That  is  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  call  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to  us  to-day.     What  will  we  do  in  response  to  it? 

It  seems  to  me  clear  as  possible  that  we  have  reached  the  supreme  hour 
of  duty  in  this  regard.  We  have  reached  the  "tide"  in  our  affairs  "which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune;1'  "neglected,  all  our  voyage  is  bound 
in  shallow,"  and  must  end  in  wreck.  And  so  I  would  emphasize  the  special 
duties  of  the  hour. 

Oar  first  duty  is  to  take  in  the  situation. 

We  need  to  take  our  bearings,  to  learn  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are 
drifting,  to  comprehend  our  condition  and  environments,  to  take  in  tin- 
possibilities  which  are  open  before  us.  There  is  a  great  failure  to  be 
remedied,  a  great  deficiency  to  be  met.  We  must  have  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  trained  candidates  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  We  cannot 
draw  them  from  the  great  Eastern  Academies  and  Colleges.*  The  institutions 
of  other  denominations  will  not  furnish  them.  We  cannot  look  to  the 
State  institutions  to  provide  them.  The  little  Colleges  of  the  West  have 
already  come  to  be  the  main  dependence  of  the  other  denominations  for 
their  ministers  and  missionaries,  and,  sadly  as  our  work  for  AVestern 
Colleges  falls  behind  that  of  our  sister  churches,  this  is  true  of  us  also. 
Brethren,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  we  are  a  whole  generation  behind 
our  evangelical  neighbors  in  the  great  work  of.  higher  Christian  education, 
while  the  normal  life  of  our  Church  requires  that  we  should  be  greatly  in 
advance  of  them  in  this  respect.  That  is  the  situation  which  we  need  to 
take  in. 

Our  second  duty  is  wisely  to  organize  and  plan  for  the  work  that  must 
be  done. 

As  I  have  said  in  another  connection,  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  fix  upon 
and  begin  to  act  upon  a  broad,  consistent,  aggressive  and  generous  educational 
policy,  by  which  the  requisite  Schools  and  Colleges  shall  be  placed  just  where 
they  are  needed,  and  sustained  there  under  the  ecclesiastical  control  and 
moulding  influence  of  Presbyterian  ism;  and  by  which,  when  they  already 
exist  in  the  right  place,  they  shall  be  sustained  and  built  up  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  high  ends. 

Men  may  differ  in   view   concerning   the  way  in   which    the   work   can 

*See  pamphlet  entitled :    "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  relations  to  Higher  Education  and  the 
Ministry." 
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best  be  organized,  planned  and  executed,  but  there  seems  to  lie  a  growing 
feeling  that  we  may  learn  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  our  Congregational 
brethren,  as  we  may  certainly  catch  inspiration  from  the  zeal  with  which 
they  are  at  present  pushing  their  great  enterprise.  A  Presbyterian  Society 
— or  Board,  if  that  is  preferred — which  shall  have  charge  of  the  interests  of 
Christian  Education  over  the  entire  extent  of  this  broad  land,  seems  to  be 
the  first  necessity  of  the  times.*  We  need  this  agency  to  gather  up,  develop 
and  unify  our  energies  and  turn  them  in  the  right  direction.  With  such  a 
central,  far-reaching  organization  these  Presbyteries  and  Synods  are  the 
best  possible  agencies  for  cooperation, — the  former  in  nourishing  our 
Academies,  the  latter  in  planting,  pushing  and  endowing  our  Colleges. 
We  are  looking  to  the  next  General  Assembly  to  establish  such  an 
organization  for  this  great  land,  and  for  our  Synods  to  appoint  their 
Committees  to  cooperate  with  it  in  the  urgent  work.  Thus  organized  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  plan  and  build  institutions  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  his  Church,  with  an  efficiency  which  ought  to  enable  us  speedily 
to  overtake  the  Churches  that  in  the  past  have  almost  distanced  us  in  their 
Christian  enterprise  in  the  field  of  education. 

Our  third  duty, — of  which  I  am  reminded  by  that  word  "ought,"  just 
used, — is  that  of  rousing  and  marshalling  our  Presbyterian  hosts  for  the 
tremendous  task  before  them. 

This  is  the  difficult  thing,  brethren,  but  it  must  be  done.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  sectarianism — my  soul  abhors  it — but  we  need 
more  of  loyalty  and  more  thorough  loyalty  to  Presbyterianism  and  its 
enterprises.  We  ministers  must  lay  aside  our  prejudices  and  passions  and 
draw  together  in  this  cause,  instead  of  working  ruin  by  getting  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  Church  and  the  purpose  of  God.  What  are  we  that 
with  our  petty  differences  and  our  miserable  selfishness  we  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord's  work?  It  is  time  for  us  to  learn  the  supreme  lesson  of 
earnest  cooperation,  for  the  one  great  end,  along  'the  line .  of  Christian 
principle,  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  hour  is  at  hand  when  every  soul  in  our 
Church,  that  has  any  claim  to  be  Christ's,  should  come  up  unselfishly  to  the 
help  of  the.  Lord  in  this  all-important  work  of  Presbyterian  education.  It  is 
my  profound  conviction  that,  if  the  -ministry  can  be  brought  to  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  to  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  so  loudly 
calls  us  to-day,  and  can  be  fully  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  tremendous  weight 
of  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  in  this  regard,  then  we  may  expect 
that  the  membership  of  the  Church  will  be  stirred  and   quickened,    and  that 

*The  Congrefrationalists  have  two  Societios  engaged  in  this  work.  That  spoken  of  on  pp.  7-8, 
secured  in  1880-1  for  its  objects  $229,000 ;  in  l>81-2,  $62,000.  The  New  West  Education  Society  seemed 
during  1881-2,— its  first  year— $26,000 
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the  awakened  interest  will  bring  out  the  effort  and  the  money  to  build  and 
sustain  all  the  schools  demanded  for  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Upon  the  ministry  of  our  Church,  therefore,  the  responsibility  ultimately  rests. 
Will  they  be  laggards,  or  leaders?  If  the  former,  difficulties  will  thicken 
and  grow  more  disheartening;  if  the  latter,  the  obstacles  and  enemies  will 
disappear,  the  hoste  will  move  forward  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command, 
and  we  shall  speedily  hear  the  cheering  shouts  of  victory  all  along  the  line. 
Brethren,  the  call  is  for  immediate,  earnest,  consecrated,  united  action,  for  the 
life  of  our  beloved  Zion.  for  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world,  and  for  the  glory 
of  our  blessed  Master,  as  these  are  all  involved  in  our  work  for  higher 
Christian  education.  In  Christ's  name,  what  will  you  do  for  this  great  cause 
in  this  supremely  critical  hour? 


ACTION  OF  THE  SYNODS  OF  ILLINOIS  AND  WISCONSIN. 

At  its  late  meeting  in  Springfield,  the  Synod  of  Illinois  adopted  the 
following  paper  on  the  work  of  Presbyterian  Education: 

Resolved.  That,  in  view  of  the  deficient  supply  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  the  lack  of  the  proper  sources  of  supply  through  the  seculariz- 
ing of  our  State  schools,  it  is  the  profound  conviction  of  this  Synod  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  provide  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  work  of  higher  Christian  education,  with  a  view  to  increased 
efficiency  in  this  work. 

Resolved.  That  a  Special  Committee  on  Higher  Christian  Education  be 
appointed  t"  cooperate  in  this  matter  with  the  Special  Committee  on  this 
subject  appointed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  the  Committee  to  consist  of 
the  Rev.  l)rs.  Herriek  Johnson.  James  A.  Peed,  and  John  W.  Dinsmore,  and 
Messrs.  Henry  J.  Willing  and  Julius  S.  Taylor. 

Resolved,  That  the  important  work  of  planting,  sustaining,  enlarging, 
and  endowing  our  Presbyterian  institutions  in  this  State — the  Theological 
Seminary,  Colleges  and  Academies — be  most  earnestly  urged  upon  our 
ministers  and  churches,  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  duties  of  the  present 
hour. 

We  believe  this  to  be  another  step  in  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  views  and  practice  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  this  all-important  subject.  If  the  right  organization  can  be 
provided  by  our  General  Assembly,  and  if  our  Synods  can  be  brought  to 
cooperate  with  that  organization,  the  next  ten  years  will  witness  greater 
progress  in  our  Presbyterian  Academics  and  Colleges  than  the  past  fifty 
years  have  witnessed. 

The  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  after  giving  the  subject  special  consideration, 
also  appointed  a  strong  Committee  on  Education  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
within  the  State,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  appointed  at  its  last  Session. 
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PURPOSE  OF  A  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  position  which  the  teacher  occupies  in  the  community  has  greatly 
changed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  still  changing.  His  status  is  pass- 
ing through  a  revolution  which  operates  very  much  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  reacts  to  the  good  of  his  pupils.  Formerly,  only  a  very  feu-  considered 
the  work  of  teaching  a  permanent  employment.  It  was  entered  upon  only 
temporarily,  to  furnish  a  little  money  upon  which  to  live  until  some  better 
work  could  be  undertaken.  The  poor  young  man,  laboriously  working  his 
way  through  college,  or  studying  his  profession  in  the  medical  school,  or 
the  theological  seminary,  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  school  room  to  replenish 
his  depleted  purse,  often  at  the  same  time  doing  the  ordinary  work  of  his 
more  favored  classmates. 

The  results  of  this  state  of  things  were  often  painful  beyond  compute. 
Too  often  the  inexperience  of  the  teacher  reacted  upon  the  pupils,  and  de- 
veloped a  state  of  chronic  unrest  which  could  be  controlled  by  the  tyro  in 
no  better  way  than  by  brute  force.  The  rod  was  the  teacher's  scepter,  and 
the  day  was  a  wonder  in  which  it  was  not  wielded  with  effect. 

Now,  the  teacher  rarely  enters  upon  his  work  as  a  temporary  makeshift 
to  earn  a  little  money.  The  rather,  it  is  fast  earning  its  way  to  an  estab- 
lished rank  among  the  professions.  Already  has  the  clergy  ceased  to  be  the 
recruiting  ground  for  the  best  places,  such  as  the  chairs  in  our  colleges  and 
the  superintendencies  in  our  cities.  It  is  seen  by  those  in  whose  hands  the 
appointing  power  rests  that  some  other  qualifications  are  required  for  the 
successful  instructor  than  ability  to  address  a  public  audience,  and  when 
Harvard,  Brown,  Rutgers  and  Columbia  all  seek  their  head  from  the  ranks 
of  successful  educators,*  we  may  wTell  say  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the 
teacher  can  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  member  of  his  profession,  just  as  the 
minister,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  can  of  theirs. 

One  thing  is  needed  further,  that  the  teachers  themselves  be  allowed  to 
determine  their  own  qualifications.  The  young  man  who  is  to  be  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  examined  to  determine  his  fitness, 
not  by  a  company  of  farmers,  a  board  of  doctors,  nor  an  association  of 
teachers,  but  by  those  already  in  the  ministry.  If  he  satisfies  them  that  he 
is  prepared  for  the  work  before  him,  that  is  all  that  is  required.  The  can- 
didate for  admission  to  the  bar  shows  his   legal  attainments  to  lawyers,   not 

*This  list  might  Ije  considerably  extended,  but  these  Colleges  are  representative.  Quite  a  long  list 
could  be  made  of  College  Presidents  who  are  ordained  clergymen,  but  who  have  given  their  lite  to  the 
work  of  education,  their  present  position  coming  to  them  in  the  line  of  promotion.  Rarely  now  is  a 
clergyman  selected  because  of  his  success  as  a  minister. 
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to  teachers.  The  young  physician  can  practice,  if  his  qualifications  are  sat- 
isfactory to  physicians.  The  general  public  makes  up  its  verdict  upon  the 
fitness  of  each  and  all  of  these  from  the  results  which  they  secure  in  their 
professional  work. 

But  how  are  teachers'  qualifications  determined?  Rarely  by  one  of  their 
own  number,  or  by  a  board  of  their  own  appointing.  A  few  counties 
of  this  state  have  filled  their  superintendencies  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers, 
but,  by  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  it  has  come  about 
that  the  candidates  for  the  State  Superintendent  of  both  of  the  leading  par- 
ties owe  their  selection  to  their  ■political  ability,  not  to  their  ability  as 
teachers,  and  they  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  members  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Surely,  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  of  a  great  and 
leading  state  ought  to  regard  the  work  of  education  as  a  life  work,  and  not  to 
abandon  the  field  for  am'  reason  that  would  not  operate  with  the  physician 
or  the  lawyer. 

The  proper  persons  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher  are  those  already  in  the  work.  Teachers  themselves 
must  determine  who  shall  enter  the  ranks,  and  the  power  to  employ  those  not 
so  approved  must  be  removed  by  law  from  those  in  whose  hands  appoint- 
ment rests. 

A  change  involving  this  principle  is  required  to  reform  abuses;  in  no  other 
way  can  the  selection  of  personal  favorites  who  lack  proper  qualifications, 
and  the  rejection  of  well  qualified  persons  on  personal  grounds,  be  avoided. 
To  show  just  what  is  meant,  consider  an  instance  which  occurred  iu  Massa- 
chusetts a  few  years  since,  and  is  very  often,  far  too  often,  paralleled  elsewhere- 
A  man  of  superior  literary  qualifications,  and  of  fair  success  as  a  manager, 
was  selected  by  the  school  board  of  a  suburban  town  not  far  from  Boston  for 
Principal  of  the  High  School.  But  the  literal  application  of  the  school  law 
requires  an  examination  by  the  committee  on  qualifications,  which  in  that 
case  consisted  of  one  man.  Now  the  man  appointed  had,  unfortunately, 
rendered  himself  personally  obnoxious  to  the  examiner,  a  minister  who  had 
never  taught  in  his  life.  So  the  minister  preceded  to  examine  the  person 
selected,  and  then  reported  to  the  Board  that  there  was  a  lack  of  the 
literary  qualifications  for  his  work,  a  thing  that  all  the  teachers  around 
knew  to  be  false.  But  this  one  man's  decision,  arising  from  personal  dislike, 
was  final. 

Now  teachers  must,  through  their  associations,  insist  that  they  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  their  own  qualifications.  The  time  is  certainly  coming 
when  this  will  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  teachers'  associations,  and  then,  when 
the   qualifications   are    once    determined    and     the   certificates     issued,   the 
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teacher's  ability,  as  shown  in  the  school,  will  determine  his  employment. 
Nor  will  such  a  certificate  be. limited  in  time,  any  more  than  that  issued  in 
any  other  profession.  It  will  be  no  more  liable  to  revocation  than  member- 
ship at  the  bar.  Re-examination  of  the  teachers  for  the  same  grade  of  certi- 
ficate is  the  height  of  absurdity. 

But,  while  this  is  a  work  which  will  become  one  of  the  association's  duties 
in  the  future,  there  is  plenty  to  do  now,  and  all  teachers  should  set  themselves 
at  work  to  do  the  present  duties. '~A  In  the  Scripture  parable,  the  additional 
responsibilitVjWas  given,  not  to  the  idler  who  had  not  used  the  single  j talent 
committed  to  him,  but  to  the  successful  man  who  already  had  the  work  of 
ruling  the  ten  cities. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  without  the  figures,  one-fourth  of  all  the 
teachers  of  each  year  are  new  to  the  work.  Whatever  may  be  their  prepara- 
tion, they  enter  the  school  room  as  beginners.  Experience  in  the  work 
can  come  only  from  teaching.  While  they  can  secure  a  certain  amount  of 
aid  from  their  instructors,  and  also  by  seeing  how  others  work,  these  new 
teachers  must  themselves  meet  the  difficulties  and  conquer  them,  or  else  be 
conquered  and  go  out  of  the  work  to  give  place  to  better  men  and  women. 

Now  here  is  one  part  of  the  work-to-day  demanded.  In  .these  associa- 
tional  meetings,  those  experienced  can  and  must  aid  the  beginners.  Those  of 
long  service  can  place  their  experienced  shoulders  under  the  tyro's  extra 
burdens  and  help  carry  them,  and  that  without  adding  perceptibly  to  their 
own  loads. 

What,  in  particular,  should  be  done?  One  thing  which  will  aid  is 
a  series  of  essays  upon  pedagogics.  Now  don't  be  frightened  by  the  long 
word.  Teachers  should  all  become  familiar  with  that  word  and  all  that  it 
means.  Those  who  have  made  a  special _study  of  the  principles  involved  in 
successful  education  can  take  the  most  essential  and  fundamental  of  these, 
one  at  a  time,  and  so  elaborate  them  that  these  young  teachers  _can  apply 
them  successfully.  The  essay  elucidating  some  principle  of  this  science,  or 
showing  its  application,  short  and  to  the  point,  should  form  a  part  of  the 
programme  at  every  meeting  of  all  associations. 

Then,  again,  the  principles  so  elucidated  should  be  applied  in  some  prac- 
tical exercise.  Let  the  teachers  of  experience  and  marked  success  bring  some 
of  their  pupils  and  show  how  they  do  the  work,  and  the  inexperienced  can 
see  for  themselves,  and,  though  they  may  not  work  in  the  same  way,  they 
will  get  a  conception  of  the  best  methods.  But  they  need  not  follow  this 
plan  exactly;  the  rather  they  should  modify  for  themselves.  Teachers  should 
never  be  copyists. 

Another  valuable  exercise  to  secure  this  same  end  is  for  the  young  teachers 
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to  conduct  some  short  exercises,  just  as  they  do  in  their  own  school 
rooms,  for  the  teachers  of  higher  experience  to  criticise.  Ah!  but  you  ex- 
claim, this  would  show  your  own  ignorance.  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  it  is  ex- 
actly what  you  want.  Which  is  the  better,  for  you  to  learn  your  own 
ignorance  and  then  be  able  to  learn  just  what  you  want  to  overcome  it:  or 
to  go  on  in  bliss,  only  to  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that  others  have 
found  it  out  in  place  of  yourself  while  you  find  yourself  without  a  place? 

And  then,  in  truth,  the  older  teachers  are  much  at  fault  in  producing 
this  shrinking  from  criticism.  Criticism  of  value  is  rare.  Most  only  find 
fault,  and  this  is  only  half  of  criticism  and  the  poorer  half  besides.  Yet  it  is 
too  often  the  half  employed;  and  to  apply  it  is  like  eating  the  inside  of  the 
melon,  and  then  giving  away  the  rind.  True  criticism  commends  the  good 
just  as  freely  as  it  shows  the  mistakes,  and  this  kind  of  criticism  helps. 
Teachers  who  do  this  soon  find  the  inexperienced  consulting  them  for  aid 
and  advice. 

Then,  too,  pointed  discussions  of  essays  and  exercises,  discussions  which 
bring  out  the  different  methods  employed  by  successful  teachers,  will  always 
aid  those  who  lack  experience.  In  these,  all  must  consider  that  they  have 
something  to  do.  No  one  should  ever  hesitate  either  to  express  his  own 
opinion  or  to  ask  that  of  others.  Only  determine  what  you  want  to  say, 
show  your  own  method  in  the  clearest  and  most  terse  manner  possible,  and 
then  give  place  to  others.  This  will  infuse  life  into  the  association,  and 
render  it  a  mutual  assistance. 

Outsiders  often  accuse  teachers  of  mental  stagnation.  Many  say  that 
they  find  no  teachers  who  think  for  themselves;  all  fall  into  ruts,  not  only  in 
their  teaching,  but  especially  in  their  mental  habits.  While  this  slur  upon 
teachers  is  false;  while  teachers,  as  a  profession,  are  no  more  prone  to  mental 
stagnation  than  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  min- 
istry, yet,  in  many  individual  cases,  it  is  altogether  too  true. 

Now,  one  of  the  valuable  results  that  can  be  secured  by  a  well  conducted 
teachers'  association  is  to  break  up  this  dullness,  and  rouse  such  teachers  to 
new  life.  The  best  means  to  accomplish  this  is  the  lecture.  So  one  exercise 
that  should  find  a  place  in  every  meeting  of  every  association  is  one  lecture, 
and  it  should  occupy  only  about  half  an  hour. 

Such  a  lecture  may  be  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  association,  or  by 
some  one  outside.  It  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  mental  stimulus 
and  demand  close  thought.  It  must  not  be  a  recreation,  but  be  planned  for 
solid  work,  and  such  work  will  please  all  except  the  laggards,  and  the  lazy  have 
no  place  among  the  teachers;  let  them  go  and  plant  corn  and  make  butter: 
do  anything  that  will  not  check  mental  growth  in  the  young. 
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Two  classes  of  subjects  should  find  a  place  in  these  lectures,  literary  and 
scientific.  The  thinkers,  masters  in  their  own  lines,  should  bring  before  the 
assembled  teachers  such  results  of  their  thinking,  and  show  so  much  of  their 
methods  as  to  enable  all  to  do  some  thinking  for  themselves,  and  this  will 
react  upon  the  pupils  and  enable  them  to  reap  the  benefits. 

Again,  one  of  the  difficulties  which  educators  now  meet,  particularly 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  is  the  ignorance  among  the  parents  of  what 
is  done  in  the  schools,  and  their  indifference  to  the  interests  of  education. 
Now,  one  work  of  these  associations  must  be  to  arouse  some  interest  in  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils.  They  can  be  interested,  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  them  can,  and  the  teachers  can  interest  them. 

The  teachers'  association  can  aid  in  securing  this  result  in  two  ways: 
by  meeting  at  different  places;  and  by  publications.  The  association  should 
meet,  as  far  as  possible,  at  different  parts  of  the  region  which  it  represents. 
This  should  be  done  to  interest  the  parents  in  the  different  sections,  and  the 
other  lukewarm  friends  of  education.  Then  the  teachers  of  the  place  should 
do  their  utmost  to  induce  the  presence  of  those  not  teachers.  They  should 
talk  over  the  matter  with  their  acquaintances.  They  should  give  notice  of 
the  meeting  to  the  pupils  in  their  schools,  and  get  them  to  ask  their  friends  to 
come,  and  so  create  a  local  interest  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  And  then  the 
teachers,  when  they  meet,  should  increase  this  interest  by  bringing  their  best 
tlioughts. 

So,  too,  county  and  other  local  papers — not  one,  but  all — should  be  re- 
quested to  publish  some  of  the  most  important  papers  and  lectures  presented. 
The  teachers  should  not  be  contented  with  a  short  account  of  the  meetings. 
They  should  select  papers  enough  from  the  exercises  of  every  meeting  so  that 
one  can  appear  each  week  until  the  next  meeting.  The  interests  of  the 
farmers  are  conserved  by  articles  in  every  paper,  and  the  state  of  the  market 
is  given.  Stock  dealers  find  room.  Are  not  the  interests  of  education  as  im- 
portant as  either  of  these  ? 

Finally,  these  associations  can  and  should  be  made  a  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  social  element.  Teachers,  just  as  truly  as  farmers  and  merchantsi 
have  social  instincts,  and  delight  in  meeting  friends.  Teachers  should  have 
their  special  friendships,  and  should  know  each  other,  not  simply  as  teachers, 
but  as  men  and  women  at  work  in  the  same  great  field  of  God-given  duty. 
Meeting  in  this  way  and  discussing  these  subjects  will  aid  in  securing 
mutual  acquaintances,  and  so  promote  special  friendships  among  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  enable  all  to  have  common  interests.  This  will  aid  in  ac- 
complishing two  things  now  greatly  needed:  stopping  underbidding,  occasion- 
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ally  practiced;  and  preventing  the  making  of  disparaging  remarks  upon 
others  work.  Personal  friends  will  not  be  underbid,  nor  will  their  weak- 
nesses be  needlessly  exposed. — Bead  by  Prof.  L.  B.  F.  Griffin  before  the  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  Lake  County,  Oct.  7,  1882,  and  published  by  request. 


A  STUDY  OF  HAMLET. 


Of  all  Shakspere's  tragedies,  there  seem  to  be  but  two,  and  those  of  the 
least  important,  which  were  not  suggested  to  their  author  by  some  historical 
fact  or  legend.  Italian  and  English,  Greek  and  Danish  literature,  lend  to 
his  genius;  but  he  borrowed  from  poet,  historian  and  novelist  only  to  recreate 
and  make  all  his  own.  Saxo  Grammaticus  placed  in  his  works  as  historical 
much  that  was  only  traditional  and  which  may  have  had  no  foundation  in 
part,  and  we  do  not  need  to  believe  that  Hamlet  ever  was  "Prince  of  Den- 
mark," although  the  historian  gives  him  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

The  play  opens  at  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  brother  of  the 
rightful  ruler,  who  has  been  murdered  by  the  now  reigning  king.  Shaks- 
pere  does  not  show  us  the  mind  of  the  murderer  as  he  pursuades  himself  to 
the  deed,  but,  when  possessing  throne  and  queen,  we  see  him  unable  to 
enjoy  his  power.  The  fear  that  the  prince  suspects  him,  keeps  his  mind 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  ward  off  suspicion  and  to  discern  the  truth  of  his 
surmises.  He  is  uneasy  and  restless  through  this  fear,  as  well  as  a  prey  to 
remorse,  which  devours  him. 

He  asks  Hamlet's  friends  to  try  to  discern,  "whether  aught  to  us  un- 
known afflict  him."  He  is  unable  to  leave  the  subject.  He  recurs  to  it 
again  and  again  in  his  talks  with  Polonius,  the  state  chancellor,  and  with  the 
queen.  He  tries  to  convince  every  one  that  Hamlet  is  mad,  and  should  not  be 
at  liberty,  to  prepare  them  for  a  possible  disclosure  of  the  secret,  and  to  give 
excuse  for  dealing  severely  with  the  prince.  When  at  last,  through  Hamlet's 
strategy,  the  king  sees  that  he  knows  all,  the  shock  makes  him  disclose  his 
guilt  by  his  fright;  and,  certain  that  his  secret  is  his  own  no  longer,  he 
determines  on  Hamlet's  death,  saying:  "Till  I  know  'tis  done,  my  joys  will 
ne'er  begin."  His  treachery  is  doubly  deep  for  its  masking  under  Laertes' 
revenge,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  redeeming  quality  in  his  character.  He 
wishes  Heaven's  forgiveness  for  a  brother's  murder,  but  he  does  not  wish  to 
give  up  the  gains  that  murder  has  brought  him.  He  tries  to  pray  and  fails — 
he  feels  remorse,  but  also  thinks  he  cannot  retreat  from  the  position  he  has 
taken.  When  the  duel  between  Laertes  and  Hamlet  is  finally  brought 
about,  and  the  queen  drinks,  by  mistake,  the  poison  the  king  has  prepared  for 
Hamlet  should  he  not  fall,  he  shows   no  feeling;  but,  as  she  dies,  he  says,  to 
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cover  his  guilty  knowledge  of  the  poison: — "She  swoons,  to  see  them  bleed!" 
and  expresses  not  the  slighest  emotion.  If,  indeed,  the  king  ever  possessed  any 
nobility  of  character,  it  must  have  been  early  lost  in  his  crime,  for  in  no 
case  does  he  show  himself  any  thing  but  false  in  action.  Ambition  makes 
him  a  murderer — crime,  a  coward.  He  is  incapable  of  love  or  truth,  and 
utter  treachery  stamps  him  throughout. 

The  queen,  too,  seems  utterly  ignoble.  Her  husband  is  forgotten  as 
soon  as  dead;  and,  indeed,  she  seems  never  to  have  recognized  his  worth. 
She  marries  the  brother  within  two  months,  and  Hamlet  exclaims  truly, 
"Oh,  heaven!  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,  would  have  mourned 
longer." 

She  does,  indeed,  show  remorse  when  the  prince  paints  her  guilt  in  the 
blackest  colors,  but  even  then  she  shows  no  affection  for  the  dead,  and  her 
emotions  could  not  have  been  lasting,  for  she  does  not,  apparently,  think 
again  of  what  Hamlet  has  said.  Even  her  love  for  her  son  is  but  slight. 
She  speaks  calmly  of  his  madness — more  with  a  mild  regret  at  a  misfortune, 
than  with  the  grief  of  a  mother  over  a  terrible  affliction  to  her  only  son. 
She  allows  her  husband  to  send  Hamlet  to  England  without  a  word  of  op- 
position. In  all  things,  her  character  seems  essentially  shallow  and  low. 
She  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  single  high  thought  or  purpose,  or,  indeed 
to  have  been  capable  of  having  any.  We  fail  to  find  anything  worthy  of  the 
love  Hamlet's  father  seems  to  have  borne  her. 

Polonius  is  a  consummate  courtier.  He  wishes  to  be  on  the  best  terms 
with  every  one.  He  easily  changes  his  allegiance  from  one  sovereign  to 
another,  and  cries  in  one  breath:  "The  king  is  dead!  •  Long  live  the  king!" 
He  thinks  not  a  little  of  his  own  wisdom — he  evidently  believes  he  is  a  great 
statesman;  but,  though  conceited,  he  is  an  acute  observer  and  a  fond  father 
who  wishes  the  best  for  his  children.  He  is  full  of  good  advice  for  Laertes  as 
he  takes  his  leave  for  France,  and  bids  him  to  be  true  to  himself,  while  he 
sends  spies  to  watch  him.  He  has  evidently  outgrown  his  trust  in  human 
nature,  while  he  bids  his  son  trust  to  his  own.  Ophelia,  he  evidently  thinks 
but  a  child;  bids  her  give  up  Hamlet's  love,  with  not  a  reference  to  her  own 
feelings;  bids  her  help  him  in  his  plan  to  discover  Hamlet's  insanity,  and 
never  seems  to  think  of  her  own  wishes  or  opinions.  He  is  opinionated,  but 
shrewd;  and  we  acknowledge  his  ability,  while  we  bestow  contempt  upon  his 
self-esteem. 

Laertes  seems  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  the  world,  free,  open-hearted, 
impetuous,  fond  of  action  and  full  of  daring.  When  roused  by  his  father's 
murder,  he  loses  all  self-control,  and  is  a  very  fury  for  vengeance.  Yet  he  is  easily 
influenced,  and  when  the  king  calmly  tells  him  of  his  own  innocence,  he  at  once 
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believes  him,  while  in  his  haste  he  stops  to  plot  with  the  king  for  Ham- 
let's death.  His  love  for  Ophelia  is  but  slight  compared  with  that  for  his 
father,  and  he  seems  to  feel  grief  for  the  loss  of  both  less  than  a  desire  to 
punish  the  one  who  brought  the  sorrow  upon  him.  Yet  he  shows  a  generous 
nature  [as  frank  as  it  is  rash,  when,  the  king's  crime  being  disclosed,  he 
cries:  "Forgive  'me,  noble  Hamlet;  mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not 
upon  thee,  nor  thine  on  me." 

His  sister  seems  his  opposite  in  nature.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple, 
mild  and  [inoffensive  than  her  disposition.  She  is  the  obedient  daughter, 
quietly  accepting  and  following  her  father's  commands  without  a  word  of 
contradiction;  is  an  affectionate  sister,  although  her  farwell  to  Laertes  is  not 
without  a  shrewd  insight  into  his  character  and  life.  If  she  feels  regret  at 
giving  up  Hamlet,  she  certainly  conceals  it.  She  seems  to  feel  that  she  has 
no  right  to„make  his  love  for  her  a  personal  matter,  and  gives  up  his  letters 
to  her  father,  or  returns  them  to  the  prince  without  a  demurrer.  If  she  is 
conscious  that  she  is  sacrificing  her  happiness  in  obeying  her  father,  she  does 
not  allow  her  feelings  to  influence  her  conduct.  If  we  think  her  too  yielding, 
tooigentle,  of  too  little  independence,  yet  we  cannot  bat  pity  her.  Her  reply 
to  Hamlet's  assertion,  that  he  once  loved  her,  is  most  pathetic:  "Indeed,  my 
lord,  you  made  me  believe  so."  When  she  is  no  longer  conscious  of  what 
she  says,  her  sweet  character  still  shows  itself.  She  gives  the  flowers  to  her 
brother, but  she  has  no  violets.  "The}'  withered  all  when  my  father  died."  Laertes 
truly  says:  "She  turns  all  things,  thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself, 
to  favor  and  to  prettiness."  Shakspere  has  drawn  a  lovely  picture  of  this 
young  girl,  whosejnadness  and  sad  death  move  us  to  a  tender  pity.  As  we 
see  the  queen,  with  a  touch  of  womanliness,  strewing  flowers  on  the  grave,  we 
say  with  her:     "Sweets,  to  the  sweet,  farewell." 

There  is  no  character  in  fiction — perhaps  none  in  history — which  has 
provoked  so  much  discussion  as  Hamlet.  Probably  the  same  conclusion  will 
never  be  reached  by  all.  But  to  us  he  seems  the  student,  thoughtful  and  re- 
tiring, with  deep  passions  and  strong  feeling  unawakened,  till  the  rude  shock 
of  his  father's  death  and  his  mother's  hasty  marriage  call  them  into  life. 
He  comes  from  a  scene'of  quiet,  to  a  court,  and  is  overwhelmed  at  once  by  a 
storm  of  grief  and  distress  and  indignation.  He  mourns  his  father,  and  he  is 
almost  unable  to  believe  his  mother  capable  of  such  faithlessness  to  that 
father's  memory. 

His  father's  spirit  appears,  tells  him  of  the  terrible  crime  of  his  uncle, 
and  plunges  him  at  once  into  both  melancholy  and  rage.  He  is  confused  by 
his  doubts,  distressed  by  his  grief,  and  excited  by  anger  and  desire  for  re- 
venge.    Surely  this  were  enough    to  unbalance   a  sound  mind,  and  for   one 
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weak  in  purpose,  unused  to  daring  deeds,  not  confident  by  nature,  undisci- 
plined by  sorrow  or  unequal  fortune,  to  be  pushed  on  to  a  terrible  crime  by 
his  own  father,  and  by  his  own  sense  of  right,  while  yet  every  habit  of  mind, 
every  natural  feeling  and  every  thought  for  his  mother  held  him  back 
was  but  to  madden  him  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  struggle.  He  is  rational  and 
even  profound  when  with  his  friend  Horatio,  whom  he  trusts,  but  when  the  pres- 
ence of  those  whom  he  fears  or  hates  excites  him,  he  is  unable  to  control  his  mind, 
and  his  madness  overpowers  him.  He  meditates  suicide,  but  the  thought, 
of  the  plunge  into  the  unknown  deters  him.  If  he  must  live,  he  determines 
to  make  the  king  confess,  if  indeed  his  father's  spirit  was  the  true  one,  and  to 
punish  all.  To  this  end  he  resolves  to  give  up  Ophelia,  and  in  the  parting 
scene  with  her,  his  affection  struggles  with  his  wish  to  punish  the  spies  who 
listen — perhaps,  also,  he  tries  to  teach  Ophelia  to  care  for  him  no  longer. 
But  we  cannot  believe  he  was  conscious  of  his  madness  and  cruelty  to  her. 
The  excitement  under  which  he  labored  doubtless  made  his  madness  over- 
power his  affection.  When  quiet  again  he  is  sane  enough,  and  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  players  and  to  his  school  friends  he  shows  his  true  self.  Of  his 
irresolution  and  vacillation,  too  much  can  hardly  be  said.  He  waits  to  punish 
the  king  till  he  is  convinced  of  his  guilt;  and  that  actually  proven,  he  still 
delays.  His  father's  spirit  again  calls  to  him  to  hasten,  and  yet  he  submits 
to  be  sent  to  England.  His  purpose  is  so  unsettled  that  he  might  even  have 
abandoned  it.  But  death  comes  to  him  still  irresolute,  and  only  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  brief  and  last  opportunity  is  he  stung  to  punish  the  keaped- 
up  treachery  of  the  king.  We  cannot  but  think  him  noble  in  nature,  and  we 
cannot  but  think,  too,  that  under  less  adverse  and  terrible  circumstances  his 
character  might  have  been  firmer,  and  his  life  nobler.  As  it  is.  so  brief,  so 
clouded  by  grief,  so  marked  by  the  crime  of  others,  so  disturbed  b}T  his  own 
insanity  was  his  tragic  career,  that  we  are  overpowered  with  profound  pity. 
We  blame  him,  but  we  grieve  for  him,  and  as  he  falls  and  Horatio  exclaims: 
''There  cracks  a  noble  heart.  Good  night,  sweet  prince!''  we  know  he  must 
be  right. 

The  play,  as  a  whole,  is  so  strong,  and  shows  such  a  wonderful  insight 
into  human  nature,  that  it  stands  second  to  none.  Shakspere's  wonderful 
genius  is  in  nothing  more  apparent  than  in  his  disclosure  hereiu  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  mind  under  the  various  emotions  which  act  upon  it.  The  remorse 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  former's  devices  tor  discovering  Hamlet's  sus- 
picions, the  madness  of  the  prince  and  Ophelia,  the  well  drawn  courtier  and 
the  soldierly  Horatio,  all  are  studies  from  life,  and  Hamlet  is  no  cold  pen-and- 
ink  sketch,  but  a  living  man,  buffetted  by  a  "sea  of  troubles''  and  overwhelmed 
therein.  C.  F.  B. 
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BEOWULF. 


This  old  English  epic,  with  its  wierd  pagan  fancies  might  seem  at  first  to  be 
some  waif  of  foreign  origin  which,by  mistake,  has  found  its  way  into  the  realm  of 
English  literature.  But,  on  close  inspection,  we  discover  that  it  is  in  its 
rightful  place  and  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  modern  English  poetry  as 
does  an  old  viking  to  his  descendant,  the  Englishman  of  to-day. 

There  is  danger  of  regarding  this  production  merely  as  a  curiosity,  on  ac- 
count of  its  age  and  peculiarities,  as  one  might  treasure  some  old-fashioned 
jewels  as  heirlooms  of  the  family.  Yet,  by  careful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  poem,  we  find  deeper  and  more  essential  reason  for  its  study  than  mere 
curiosity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  poem  itself  is  of  intrinsic  value;  secondly,  and  prin- 
cipally, it  is  worth}7  of  study  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  English  race. 
If  one  desires  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  man,  investigation  is  made 
concerning  his  parentage,  his  childhood,  and  his  surroundings  in  early  years. 
So,  thoroughly  to  understand  English  literature,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
people  from  whom  these  fdeas  sprung  and  try  to  learn  of  their  life  in  early 
times. 

We  would,  then,  naturally  turn  to  history  to  learn  of  these  people  and 
their  customs.  But  the  records  are  few,  and  incomplete,  and  unsatisfactory. 
Where,  then,  can  we  find  that  information  which  we  desire?  Some  of  it  we 
find  in  this  poem  of  Beowulf.  These  reasons  seem  sufficient  to  incite  to  a 
careful  study,  not  only  of  the  poem  itself,  but  also  of  its  history. 

The  origin  of  the  poem  is  difficult  to  trace,  but  we  infer  that  it  has  both 
a  historical  and  a  mythical  foundation.  In  all  probability,  there  was  a  man 
who  performed  some  wonderful  deed.  Possibly  his  name  was  Beowulf.  Then 
around  him  were  grouped  all  the  tales  of  tribal  valor,  and  to  him  were  attri- 
buted all  feats  of  arms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German  Siegfried  and  the 
British  Arthur.      Beowulf  was  made  the  leading  character  in  all  the  songs. 

Although  the  persons  may  be  historical,  and  some  of  the  episodes  real, 
yet  there  is  no  solid  foundation  of  history  upon  which  it  is  built,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  classed  among  the  historical  epics.  But,  besides  this,  there 
is  a  mythological  element  which  enters  very  largely  into  the  poem.  Beowulf 
himself  is  almost  a  supernatural  being,  and  the  monsters  and  dragons  that 
are  pictured  remind  one  of  some  of  the  old  mythological  tales  of  the  Edda.  The 
(late  at  which  these  stories  and  myths  first  took  form  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  they  were  sung  by  the  old  Saxon  bards  long  before  the  crossing 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa  into  England. 

Still,  the  poem  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  state  until  after  597. 
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when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  England.  There  is  a  thin  veil  of 
Christianity  thrown  over  these  heathen  ideas  and  conceptions,  which,  while 
partially  concealing  the  feature  of  paganism,  still  plainly  reveals  the  rough 
outline.  From  these  facts,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poem  probably 
received  its  present  form  from  some  priest  or  monk,  some  time  between  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuries. 

The  poem  in  itself  displays  the  old  heathen  element.  The  theme  is  the 
struggle  of  the  ideal  man  with-  physical  evil.  These  two  ideas  are 
given  material  form  in  the  persons  of  Beowulf  and  the  Grendel.  The 
poem  is  not  a  single  unit,  neither  is  it  many  units  woven  into  a 
perfect  and  indivisible  whole;  but  it  consists  of  separate  stories  which  fall 
into  two  groups;  in  each  of  these  groups  there  are  two  central  figures  around 
which  all  the  legends  are  clustered. 

The  first  division  is  the  struggle  of  Beowulf  with  the  Grendel;  the  second, 
his  struggle  with  the  dragou.  The  first  is  the  principal  division  of  the  poem, 
and  represents  the  hero  in  his  early  manhood  and  youthful  strength.  The 
idea  of  the  hero  herein  contained  seems  to  us  anything  but  an  elevated  one. 
Physical  strength  is  the  principal  attribute  of  greatness;  in  fact,  he  is  the 
"war-beast"  that  they  call  him.  War  is,  with  him.  the  ruling  passion,  to 
which  all  other  feelings  are  subordinated.  He  glories  in  deeds  of  valor;  he 
boats  of  his  feats  in  arms  and  makes  them  at  all  times  the  subject  of  his  con- 
versation. Thus,  while  the  hero  is  a  physical,  rather  than  a  mental  or  moral. 
Hercules,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  evil  he  struggles  with  is  not  a  spiritual, 
but  a  material  evil.  This  evil  is  embodied,  but  of  its  form  we  have  only  the 
faintest  hints — all  is  vague,  dim,  mysterious.  In  this  veiy  mystery,  perhaps, 
lies  its  peculiar  fascination,  for  there  is  thus  left  room  for  the  play  of  the  im- 
agination. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  incident  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
passing  of  A  rthur,by  Tennyson.  Recall  how  Arthur,  wounded,  was  born  to  the 
"dusky  barge,"  and  sailed  away  until  the  "hull  looked  one  black  dot  against 
the  verge  of  dawn.11  In  the  Beowulf-lay,  near  the  beginning,  we  find 
this   passage : 

"Then  they  awav  went,  at  shapgn  time 
Much  hearty  to  tares  to  ward  of  the  Lord. 
They  him  then  ontbore  to  shore  of  the  sea, 
Companions  beloved,  as  he  himself  bade. 
Then  did  they  beam  their  leader  beloved, 
The  giver  of  rings,  to  the  ship's  bosom. 
Gave  to  the  great  sea  -let  the  loved  bear  him." 

In  this  short  passage,  several  of  the  beliefs,  and  customs  of  the  people 
are  revealed.  From  the  first  line,  one  knows  that  the  nation  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  that  its  doctrines,  were,  in  a  measure, 
accepted.     Again,  the  conception  of  their   chief  is  disclosed — he  was  the  "dis- 
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tributor  of  rings;"  their  only  lord;  they  followed  him  and  lived  on  his  bounty. 
Then,  again,  is  revealed  one  of  their  customs  in  regard  to  the  dead. 

After  this  short  introduction,  which  is  seemingly  unconnected  with  the 
rest  of  the  story,  the  author,  without  further  preliminaries,  enters  into  the 
plot  of  the  poem.  Hrothgar  is  described,  and  the  devastation  of  his  kingdom 
by  the  Grendel.  Then,  immediately,  Beowulf  appears  upon  the  scene  sur- 
rounded by  his  band  of  warriors. 

At  the  feast  of  Hrothgar,  another  characteristic  picture  of  Anglo-Saxon 
life  is  presented.  There  is  the  large,  bare  hall,  filled  with  warriors  drinking, 
carousing  and  singing,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  revelry  is  the  queen,  who,  as 
a  sign  of  her  favor,  presents  the  mead  cup  to  Beowulf.  Here  the  social  life 
of  the  old  Saxon,  and  the  position  which  woman  held,  are  presented. 

Soon  after  the  feast  is  given  the  description  of  the  conflict  between 
Beowulf  and  the  monster  of  the  swamp,  and  his  victory.  From  a  few 
sentences  of  Beowulf,  uttered  before  his  struggle,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
old  religion:  "Let  him  who  can,  work  high  deeds  ere  death.  Each  of  us  must 
an  end  await  of  this  world."  Again,  he  says:  '"Then  let  fate  go  as  it  may." 
Here  is  the  idea  of  fate;  yet  man  is  not  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  destiny. 
He  has  free  exercise  of  his  own  powers  for  his  own  ends.  Thus  ends  the  first 
portion  of  the  story  of  Beowulf.  The  second  part  is  occupied  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  dragon  and  Beowulf's  death. 

We  can  imagine  how  such  a  song,  sung  by  the  gleemen  of  the  feast  or 
before  the  battle,  would  thrill  the  old  Saxons  with  its  warlike  words,  for 
the    poem    has    the    spirit    and    ring    of    true    poetry.  The     vigorous 

spirit  of  the  people  Jireathes  in  the  short,  abrupt  clauses;  there  is  no 
smoothing  over  of  hard  actions  with  pleasant  words.  To  their 
warlike  spirit  is  to  be  attributed  the  lack  of  all  descriptions  of  nature,  for  only 
in  scenes  of  carnage  and  slaughter  was  the  warrior  in  his  element. 

Not  less  noticeable  is  the  repetition  and  inversion  of  sentences.  This  may 
be  attributed  partially  to  the  desire  of  making  the  sentences  emphatic,  and 
partly  to  a  lack  of  subject  matter  which  had  to  be  supplied  by  multiplying 
the  words.  Again,  the  words  of  the  Saxon  brought  before  his  mind  pictures, 
concrete  images;  so  the  poem  is  filled  with  metaphors:  sea wood  is  used  for 
boat;  swan  path  for  the  sea;  the  warrior  is  the  helmet  carrier;  a  ship  is  com- 
pared to  a  bird,  Grendel's  eyes  to  lire.  Here  the  comparisons  end;  they  are 
never  un  [bided  or  expanded. 

Disguised  by  the  peculiar  meter  and  old-fashioned  character,  we  hardly 
recognize  our  own  tongue;  but,  unfamiliar  as  it  seems,  the  language  of  to-day 
is  the  same  old  language,  altered  and  enriched  to  be  sure,  by  growth  and  addi- 
tions from  other  sources,  yet  unchanged  in  nature.  Lily  Reid,  '8-1. 
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EDITORIAL. 


GREETING. 

The  Lake  Forest  University  Review  aims  to  be  something  more  than 
a  distinctively  college  journal.  It  proposes  to  devote  its  pages  largely  to  the 
discussion  of  educational  questions  of  vital  interest  and  importance  through- 
out the  west  and  especially  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  has  too  long  been 
an  apathy,  an  indifference,  in  regard  to  Christian  hgher  education.  At 
present  men  here  and  there  appear  to  be  just  awakening  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  we  see  signs  of  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
This  stirring  of  new  impulse  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  after  a  half  centujy 
of  inactivity  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unheeded  and  unencouraged; 
rather  should  the  energies  of  all  who  earnestly  desire  the  good  of  both 
Church  and  Nation  go  out  in  the  direction  of  assisting  in  any  and  every  way 
possible  the  work,  not  merely  of  higher,  but  of  Christian  higher  education. 

The  many  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  that  the  Review  has 
received  in  the  past  impel  us  to  the  belief  that  it  may  have  some  share  in 
disseminating  the  views  of  careful  thinkers  upon  this  so  vital  subject.  With 
the  design  of  rendering  the  work  more  effective,  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  form  as  well  as  in  the  make-up  and  management  of  the  Review.  It  will 
be  issued  bi-monthly,  and  each  number  will  contain  an  able  leading  article 
by  some  one  connected  prominently  with  educational  work  in  the  west,  as 
Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  of  Chicago,  Rev.  W.  G.  Craig, 
D.  D..  of  the  Northwestern  Theological  Seminary.  President  Gregory, 
etc.  There  will  also  be  discussions  of  educational  questions  by  members  of 
the  faculty  and  others,  and  matter  of  more  especial  interest  to  the  students 
and  friends  of  Lake  Forest  University.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  have 
interest  in  the  work  of  Christian  higher  education  will  find  it  to  their 
pleasure  and  profit  to  send  the  Review  their  subscriptions. 
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THE  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK. 

The  Lake  Forest  Academy  has  entered  upon  its  twenty-sixth  year  with 
over  one  hundred  pupils  in  attendance, — a  larger  number  than  was  ever 
before  present  in  the  opening  months  of  the  year.  Of  this  number  twent}'  or 
more  are  preparing  for  the  Freshman  class  of  next  year.  Ferry  Hall  has 
opened  its  fourteenth  year  with  every  room  filled.  The  College  has  begun 
its  seventh  year  with  a  large  increase  upon  any  previous  year.  The  Univer- 
sity will  doubtless  catalogue  in  all  its  departments  fully  300  students  this 
year. 

With  this  substantial  progress  in  numbers  there  has  also  been  an  advance 
in  ths  quality  of  the  students  and  in  the  provisions  made  for  their  instruc- 
tion. The  students  are  evidently  such  as  have  come  for  study.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty  are  studying  for  the  ministry.  Principal  Woods  is  assisted  in  the 
Academy  by  Mr.  Edward  Ayres,  A.  M.,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Strachan,  A.B., — 
the  former  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  the  latter  of  Rochester  University. 
Mrs.  Thompson  has  added  to  her  Seminary  corps  of  instructors,  Miss  Annie 
D.  Rhea,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest  University  and  valedictorian  of 
the  class  of  1881,  and  will  add  an  instructor  in  Elocution.  In  the  College, 
Professor  P.  C.  Veeder,  D.  D., — for  six  years  President  of  San  Francisco  City 
College  and  for  eight  years  Professor  in  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokio. 
Japan, — has  heen  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  lias 
entered  upon  his  work. 

All  the  main  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  renovated  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  at  a  large  cost,  and  everything  is  in  the  best  of  order. 
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ALUMNI  AID  PERSONAL. 


The  success  of  our  alumni  de- 
partment depends  very  much  on  the 
alumni  themselves.  We  take  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  asking  the  grad- 
uates of  the  different  departments 
of  the  University  to  send  to  the 
alumni  editor  of  the  Review  items 
of  interest  regarding  themselves, 
their  classmates,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  Institution.  We  would 
especially  direct  this  appeal  to  the 
former  members  of  the  College  and 
Ferry  Hall,  believing  that  it  will 
not  fail  to  meet  with  a  cordial  re- 
sponse to  Alma  Mater.  Let  the  lady 
graduates  be  not  repelled  by  the 
heading  alumni,  for  our  old  friend 
Harkness  assures  us  that  it  includes 
under  its  ample  protection  the 
alumnae  as  well.  We  present  this 
issue  such  items  as  we  have  been 
able  hastily  to  gather. 

Miss  Far  well,  '80,  notwithstand- 
ing her  winter  in  Washington  and 
her  summer  travels,  has  found  time 
to  contribute  another  article  to  the 
Western  Magazine,  under  the  title, 
"A  Day  of  Warwick."  Would 
that  we  could  all  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  which  she  gives  us  so  vivid  a 
glimpse ! 

Miss  White,  or  under  her  new 
name,  Mrs.  Bates,  is  now  living  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  Instead  of  con- 
ducting law-suits  and  fighting  for 
woman's  rights,  she  is  now  enjo3'ing 
the  best  of  woman's  rights,  superin- 
tending a  dainty   little   home,   the 


description  of  which  with  its  "new 
set  of  china"  and  faultless  Chinese 
cook,  sounds  very  attractive. 

Chas.  Ward,  '80,  is  still  in  business 
in  Chicago. 

The  Messrs.  Forbes  and  P.  D. 
Bergen,  '80,  have  left  Princeton  for 
the  alluring  advantages  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminaiy.  Mr. 
F.  L.  Forbes  brought  his  bride  last 
commencement  to  be  introduced  to 
her  "Alma-Mater-in-law."  Not 
long  since  we  saw  a  very  flattering 
notice  of  the  earnest,  faithful  work- 
Mr.  Forbes  had  been  doing  for  the 
little  church  he  supplied  during 
the  summer. 

Miss  Lottie  Skinner,  '81,  is  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  Female  Seminaiy 
at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Miss  Rhea,  '81,  is  teaching  the 
ancient  languages  at  Ferry  Hall. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Stanley,  'SI,  is  spend- 
ing the  year  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminaiy. 

The  Messrs.  Jewett,  '81,  are  con- 
tinuing with  great  success  the  work 
they  were  engaged  in  last  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Baker— both 
of  '82 — are  keeping  house  in  Arkan- 
sas City,  Kansas, — that  s  is  to  say, 
Mrs.  Baker  keeps  house.  Mr.  B. 
is  engaged  in  book  keeping  in  the 
Cresswell  Bank  of  that  place. 

Merritt  Cone,  formerly  of  '83  and 
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Will  McNeill,  formerly  of  '82,  were 
in  town  the  second  week  of  the 
term. 

After  a  year's  absence,  the  genial 
countenance  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Jack,  of 
Farmington,  111.,  is  again  seen  in 
our  midst.  Mr.  Jack  is  stronger 
than  ever  in  his  convictions  that 
L.  F.  U.  is  one  of  the  best  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  He  is  enrolled 
in  the  class  of  '84. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  no  in- 
formation to  give  this  time  of  the 
alumnae  of  Ferry  Hall.  They  have 
a  place  in  this  column  and  their 
Lake  Forest  friends  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 

Misses  Ruth  Chase  and  Hattie 
Towle,  formerly  of  Ferry  Hall,  were 
the   guests   of  Misses    Patrick   and 


Farwell  at  Mitchell  Hall.  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  Oct.  7th  and  8th. 

Miss  Sprague  and  Miss  King, 
formerly  of  Ferry  Hall,  are  now  at 
Kalamazoo,  in  the  Michigan  Female 
Seminary. 

Professor  John  H.  Hewitt,  after 
spending  a  year  in  European  travel 
and  study,  has  returned  to  this 
country  to  fill  the  Garfield  Memorial 
Professorship  at  Williams  College. 
We  extend  to  him  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes. 

Professor  E.  P.  Morris  visited  Lake 
Forest  for  a  few  months  this  sum- 
mer, to  the  delight  of  the  old 
students.  It  presented  our  old 
teacher  in  quite  a  new  light  to  see 
him  a  willing  slave  to  the  mild 
tyranny  of  his  dainty  little  daughter. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


A  live  translation  of  Livy:  Cri- 
nibus  passis — "with  flying  crimps." 

"  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body any  good."  If  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics  had't  made  a  misstep 
the  other  morning,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senior  Class  woudn't  have  seen  the 
comet. 

A  Senior  cruelly  suggests  the 
following  as  a  motto  for  the  Fresh- 
man class:     "Utile  dulce." 

Why  is  the  Junior  class  more 
sacred  than  the  Freshman?  Be- 
cause  the    Freshman    class     has  a 


"Peare,"  and  the  Junior  a  "Saint 
Pierre."  a  state  of  things  which 
much  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  students. 

The  following  has  been  handed  in 
from  ihe  class  of  '86:  'The  fresh- 
man class  of  'S6  is  of  rare  promise.  It 
possesses  not  only  such  brilliant 
and  talented  minds  that  it  has  al- 
ready endeared  itself  to  every  Prof., 
but  it  has  a  thorough  class  organiza- 
tion which  promises  to  the  favored 
few  fine  opportunities  for  efficiency 
and  glory. 
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The  hearts  of  the  Freshmen  are 
wrung  with  sympathy  for  an 
afflicted  fellow-student.  We  quote 
the  following  in  hopes  that  the 
touching  pathos  of  the  incident  may 
arouse  the  sympathy  of  faculty  and 
students.  Scene:  Class-room.  Pro- 
fessor, "Outline  of  Tenses,  Mr.  X." 
Mr.  X,  victim  of  unrequited 
passion,  staggers  to  the  board  to  try, 
first,  the  tenses  of  the  given  para- 
digm. In  praise,  till  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
he  has  to  change  it  for  love.  With 
sad  accuracy  he  recounts  the  stages 
of  his  affection, —  "I  love,  I  loved, 
I  have  loved,"  and,  saddest  of  all,  "I 
shall  love."  Poor  young  man,  we 
know  it;  we  understand. .  Well  may 
you  omit  the  passive;  'tis  only  too 
plain,  there  is  no  "I  am  loved,  have 
been,  or  shall  be  loved,"  in  your 
conjugation.  It  is  all  despairingly, 
agonizingly  active.  We  pity  you 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

Scene — Greek  recitation.  First 
student  (translating  slowly): 
"Though  the  Thebans  were  busy — 
engaged, — "  Prof.:  "So  you  make 
those  synonymous  terms,  eh?  1 
suppose,  then,  if  a  man's  engaged, 
he's  busy— has  his  hands  full." 
Second  student  (sotto  voce):  "Prof, 
speaks  out  of  the  depths  of  personal 
experience."  General  roar  from 
class. 

By  the  efforts  of  (he  students  of 
the  College,  led  by  Mr.  K.  J.  L. 
Moss,   of  the   class   of    '83,  the  old 


printing  office  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  college  building  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room. 
The  leading  papers  and  magazines 
are  kept  on  file,  and  the  room  is 
open  to  visitors  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p. 
m.  daily.  That  such  a  room  was 
needed  in  the  Institution  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  students  who  are 
regularly  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

The  lecture  season  was  opened  on 
September  25th,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ZetaEpsilon  Literary  Society, 
by  John  H.  Besharian,  M.  D.  Dr. 
S.  is  a  native  Armenian,  a  graduate 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
and  expects  soon  to  enter  upon  the 
mission  work  in  Syria.  The  lecture 
comprehended  a  view  of  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  religions  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Owing  to  the  short  notice  and  other 
special  hindrances,  the  attendance 
Was  not  large,  but  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
society. 

The  concert  given  by  Prof.  Emil 
Liebling,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Sabin, 
Miss  Seymour,  Miss  Holt  and  Mrs. 
Orr,  was  well  attended  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed,  judging  from  the 
close  attention  and  delighted  looks 
of  the  audience.  The  program  was 
one  of  Prof.  Liebling's  choice  selec- 
tions from  the  best  European  and 
American  composers,  interspersed 
with  some  fine  vocal  selections  by 


Olla-Podrida. 
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the  ladies.  The  patriotism  of  the 
younger  portion  of  the  audience, 
gave  the  most  applause  to  the 
American  pieces.  Mason's  Silver 
Spring  and  Mill's  Vuhe  Caprice 
took   especially   well   among   them. 

Whether  it  was  because  Prof. 
Liebling  was  in  an  especially  musical 
mood,  or  whether  the  excellent 
piano  which  he  used  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  the  credit,  certainly  it 
seems  to*be  the  general  opinion  that 
he  played  even  better'than  usual. 

The  concert  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Athenean  Literary 
Society.  They  deserve  ;the  "thanks 
of  the  community  for  the  rare  treat. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  was 
a  financial  success. 

The  Faculty  are  evidently  opposed 
to  high  living — not  that  they  have 
a  "lean  and  hungry  look,"  but  that 
from  time  to  time  the  class-room 
furnishes  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
familiarity  with  edibles  of  a  light 
order.  Indeed  it  may  be  supposed 
that  absorption  in  lore  precludes 
knowledge  of  things  so  common- 
place as  eating.  There  was  lately  a 
sad  illustration  of  this.  A  freshman, 
no  doubt  of  Epicurean  tendencies, 
rendered  cum  globo  impetum  fecit  "lie 
made  an  attack  with  a  dumpling!" 
Now  of  course  globus  in  some  places 
means  dumpling;  but  the  Prof, 
seemed  not  at  first  to  understand 
the  translation,  then  ruled  it  out  on 
the  ground  that  dumplings  are  not 
among  the  known  instruments  of 
offensive   warfare.        Evidentlv    he 


never  patronized  a  certain  class  of 
boarding  houses.  Put  still  more 
lamentable  was  the  ignorance  shown 
a  few  days  later,  when  the  phrase 
victo  malis  muliebri  pavore  was 
rendered  "their  womanly  fear  having 
been  overcome  with  apples."  This 
translation,  although  literal,  was 
also  rejected,  the  prof,  remarking 
that  a  translation  must  conform  to 
the  sense  of  the  context  as  well  as  to 
the  eternal  order  and  fitness  of 
tilings,  and  that,  in  as  much  as  he 
had  never  heard  that  ladies  are  ac- 
customed to  dispel  fear  by  eating 
apples  a  more  relevant'  meaning 
must  be  adopted.  If  indeed,  it  might 
be  added,  such  were  the  remedy  for 
fright,  how  many  young  ladies 
would  have  to  carry  a  bag  of  apples 
with  them  all  the  time  in  order  to 
preserve  their  equanimity!*  How 
dreadful,  moreover,  to  insist  on 
rendering  edunt  by  "they  say,'  or  "it 
is  reported,'  when  'they  eat'  is 
much  the  commoner  meanirTg.  Put 
time,  it  is  hoped,  along  with  other 
changes,  will  give  many  of  our 
honored  faculty  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  of  things  culinary. 
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*Yet  this  would  undoubtedly  explain  several 
facts;  herein  must  be  found  the  reason  why 
the  Ferry  Hall  girls  are  so  often  ween  carrying 
bay;s  of  apples  alony  the  street  although  the 
Lake  Forest  merchants  deliver  all  i^oods  free  of 
charge:  and  this  is  probably  why  the  Misses  of 
Mitchell  Hall  are  so  bountiful  provided,  by  their 
kindly  matron,  with  the  same  healthful  fruit. 
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Hotchkiss;  Treas.,  G.  A.  Mitchell: 
Critic,  W.  W.  Wirt;  Sargeant-at- 
Arms,  W.  A.  Holt;  Directors,  T.  D. 
Stanley,  A.  E.  Jack. 

New  members  from   the   class  of 
'86:    T.  E.  Hicks,  C.  F.   Edsoii,   G. 

A.  Mitchell,  M.  H.  Raymond,  T.  D. 
Stanley. 

ZETA   EPSILON  SOCIETY. 

Officers :  Pres.,  E.  W.  St.  Pierre; 
Vice-Pres.,  G.  W.  Stanford;  Rec. 
Sec,  S.  F.  Vance;  Cor.  Sec,  N.  D. 
Hillis;  Treas.,  H.  W.  Sutton;  Critic, 
Thos.  E.  Barr;  Sargeant-at-Arms, 
Wm.  S.  Shiels;  Directors,  E.  W.  St. 
Pierre,  S.  F.  Vance,  H.  W.  Sutton. 

New  Members: 

Class  of  '84:     Theodore  Starrett. 

Class  of  '86:      G.    E.    Thompson, 

B.  B.  Hotter,  W.  E.  Hates.  W.  W. 
Davis.  J.  W.  Doughty.  R.  R.  Mc- 
Kinney,  Geo.  Bergen. 

ALETHEIAN  SOCIETY. 

Officers:  Pres.,  Miss  E.  B.  Gard-  ' 
ner;  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  Belle  Badger: 
Sec,  Miss  L.  B.  Balch;  Treas.,  Miss 
M.  Samuels;  Sargeant-at-Arms.  Miss 
E.  E.  Lamson;  Committee,  Misses 
Mollie  Dickinson  and  A.  E.  Ander- 
son. 

New  members: 

Class  of  '84:     Miss  A.  L.  Patrick. 

Class  ot  '86;  Misses  L.  Mitchell, 
R.  C.  Snodgrass,  M.  E.  Taylor,  J.  J. 
Swannell,  A.  Wood,  A.  Reid,  L. 
Farwell.  M.  Stanley. 

COLLEGE    Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Pres.,  G.  A.  Mitchell;  Vice-Pres.. 
S.  F.  Vance;   Rec.   Sec  ,  Miss  Belle 


Badger;  Cor.  Sec,  E.  W.  St.  Pierre; 
Treas.,  Miss  L.  B.  Balch. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Class  of  '85: 
President,     - 
Vice-Pres. 
Sec.  and  Treas 
Historian 
Class  of  '86: 
President    - 
Vice-Pres.     - 
Sec.  and  Treas. 
Orator     -     - 
Historian     - 
Poet     -    -     - 


•     -      Thos.  E.  Barr 

-     -    A.  C.  Wenban 

-  -  Miss  L.  B.  Balch 

■    -      Wm.  S.  Shiels 

-  -     Geo.  Bergen 
Miss  Mary  Stanley 

Miss  Lillian  Farwell 

-  -    B.  B.  Holter 
Miss  Sophie  Rhea 

Miss  Alice  Reid 


Resolutions  of  the  Zeta  Epsilon 
Society  relative  to  tltejleath  of  Mr. 
John  Tarble: 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of 
the  Zeta  Epsilon  Society  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  have  learned  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Tarble,  one  of  the 
founders  of  our   society, 

Therefore,  be  it  Besolved ,  That  we 
recognize  in  this  sudden  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  the  hand  of  God. 
who  doeth  all  things  according  to 
the  counsel  of  His  will. 

fieso/red,  That  in  Mr.  Tarble's 
death  we  lose  a  loyal  member,  a 
faithful  friend,  a  genial  companion. 

Besolved,  That  we  express  to  the 
relatives  of  our  brother  member, 
our  feelings  of  sympathy  with  them 
in  this  time  of  deep  affliction,  and 
our  sense  of  _a  personal  loss  in  the 
death  of  our  friend. 
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Resolved,  That  these  resolutions 
be  published  in  the  college  paper,  of 
which  copies  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

By  order  of  the  Society. 

FERRY  HALL  NOTES. 

Q Teacher  in  music:  "What  is  an 
interval?" 

Pupil:  "A  person  who  is  always 
sick." 

A  young  Miss  in  the  grammar 
class  defined  a  long  sound  as  one 
that  could  he  prostrated  at  pleasure. 

During  the  summer  vacation 
Ferry  Hall  underwent  many  im- 
provements, which  add  greatly  to  its 
comfort.  With  the  addition  of  our 
new  steam  pipes,  bright  new  carpets, 
and  furniture,  the  house  is  even 
more  attractive  than  ever. 

Au  unusually  large  number  of 
pupils  are  in  attendance  at  Ferry 
Hall  this  year,  there  being  over 
fifty  boarders. 

Miss  Benedict,  of  Lake  Forest, 
succeeds  Miss  Congdon  in  the  Art 
Department. 

The  following  is  an  embryonic 
historian's  account  of  Robert  E.  Lee: 

UR.  E.  Lee  was  a  great  General  in 
the  American  war,  he  fought  bravely 
until  his  death,  when  he  was  on 
the  sea  fighting,  he  died  and  his 
dying  words  were,  "Don't  give  up 
the  ship.  Bat  his  men  were  com- 
pelled to." 


The  student  who  gave  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  scindo,  as,  "scindo, 
scindere,  scorchi,  buruum,"  may 
have  been  brighter,  but  certainly 
was  not  more  ingenious  than  the 
boy  who  gave,  as  the  principal  parts 
of  do:  ''Do,  did,  doing,  done, 
having  done,  do  little,  do  much,  do 
nothing,  how  do  you  do  and  cock-a- 
doodle-doo! 

A  leception  was  given  by  the 
teachers  to  the  young  ladies  of  Ferry 
Hall,  on  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  14. 
It  being  understood  that  it  was  to 
be  an  affair  of  "studied  elegance," 
books  of  etiquette  were  eagerly 
perused  during  the  day  and  bows 
practiced  with  studied  effects,  (as 
best,  at  least  so  we  surmise).  The 
parlors  were  very  prettily  decorated 
with  flowers  and  ornaments,  and 
a  very  pleasant  evening  was  passed, 
interspersed  with  music,  games, 
and  charades. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  De  Prosse 
have  returned  safely  from  Europe. 

The  comet  has  received  his  share 
of  attention  from  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Seminary,  as  well  as  from  the 
rest  of  the  scientific  world.  He 
seems  to  have  so  great  an  attraction 
for  them,  and  to  exercise  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  disturbing  their 
morning  slumbers,  that  the  question 
is  being  seriously  considered  by  the 
faculty,  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
adopting  a  comet  in  place  of  the 
rising  bell. 
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The  following  is  an  ode  addressed 
to  his  majesty,  by  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers : 

"Who  wakes,  and  bids  me  rise  at  four. 
To  scan  the  heavens  o'er  and  o'er? 

The  Comet. 
Who  leads  me  down  the  darkened  hall? 
And  strikes  my  head  against  the  wall? 

The  Comet. 
Who  breaks  the  rest  of  all  the  school, 
And  disregards  both  law  and  rule? 

The  Comet. 
Who  answers  for  the  haggard  face? 
The  sleepy  eyes?  the  empty  space  (at  the 
breakfast  table)? 

The  Comet. 
Who  has,  of  late,  caused  cough  and  cold, 
Diseases  more  than  could  be  told? 

The  Comet.  • 

Who  ought  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills, 
And  cure  all  coughs  and  colds  and  ills? 

The  Comet. 
Who  still  serenely  sweeps  the  sky, 
And  cares  not  if  we  live  or  die? 

The  Comet. 
Who  is  very  sure  to  come  to  ill. 
Fall  into  the  sun,  some  hole  to  fill? 

The  Comet. 
Who  is  nothing  more  than  vapor  and  air. 
A  thing  of  the  moment,  a  worthless  glare? 

The  Comet. 
AVhom  shall  we  now  repudiate. 
As  quite  unworthy  of  more  debate? 

The  Comet. 

ACADEMY  NOTES. 

The  Academy  opens  with  a  larger 
number  of  students  than  ever  before. 

Michigan  sends  us  fifteen  students 
this  j'ear. 

Eleven  College  and  seven  Academy 
students  now  find  a  home  at  Mitchell 
Hall. 

The  rooms  in  the  Academy  build- 


ing have  all  been  painted  and  calci- 
mined  during  the  summer,  which 
makes  them  much  more  cheerful 
and  pleasant. 

Mr.  Duncan  McFarland,  one  of 
the  new  students,  has  been  obliged 
to  return  to  his  home  in  Lawrence. 
Mass.,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Literary  Society 
is  again  in  active  operation,  with 
Rob't  E.  Porterfield  as  President. 

Jno.  M.  High,  while  playing  on 
the  stairs  a  few  days  since,  fell  over 
the  banister  and  broke  his  arm.  He 
says  he  was  showing  the  boys  a  new 
trick.  As  no  one  else  cared  to  try 
it,  Mr.   High    is  now  at   the   head. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  Oct. 
13th,  Prof.  Woods  gave  a  very 
pleasant  reception  to  a  number  of 
the  younger  boys  of  the   school. 

That  we  have  a  foot-ball  eleven  is 
now  a  settled  fact.  The  recruits 
are  being  trained  under  the  tender 
care  of  Captain  "Shorty''  and  will 
doubtless  perform  marvels;  even 
now  they  can  sit  down  with  a  force 
of  one  hudred  pounds  to  the  sq.  in. 
and  receive  a  friendly  kick  on  the 
shins  with  a  'sweet  though  signifi- 
cant smile. 

'"The  melancholy  days  have  come, 
the  saddest  of  the  3'ear,"  but  the 
nights  are  very  lovely,  so  beautiful 
and  clear.  The  nights  are  just  en- 
chanting, they  wile  away  from  care 
the     grave,    august    professors     to 
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breathe  the  balmy  air,  to  pour  into 
the  ears  of  the  student  passing  \>y 
such  dulcet,  melting  strains,  as  flood 
his  tender  eye  with  unshed  tears. 
"And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with 
music."' 

At  a  concert:  First  cad,  to  second 
holding  the  program,  "What  comes 
next?"  Second  cad — "Something 
by  Gottschalk."  First  cud — "Does 
he  play  any  thing  by  Walk-a-ehalk  ?" 
Second  cad — "No,  but  I  expect  his 
wife  does,  and  he  has  to  march 
to  it." 

ANNUAL  ACADEMY  GAMES. 

The  first  annual  games  of  Lake 
Forest  Academy  took  place  on  Sat- 
urday, October  21st,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  interested 
spectators.  The  exercises  of  the  day 
opened  with  a  game  of  ball  between 
the  senior  and  junior  nines  for  a 
prize  of  ten  dollars.  The  game 
began  at  9:45  a.  m.,  and  was  warmly 
contested  for  two  hours  and  thirty 
minutes.  Messrs.  W.  P.  Mitchell 
and  S.  S.  Durand  were  Captains  of 
the  senior  and  junior  nines,  respect- 
ively, and  Prof.  Edward  Ayres 
umpired  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
The  game  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
seniors  by  a  score  of  ten  to  eight. 
The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  began 
at  1:30.  The  first  feature  of  the 
program  was  putting  the  stone,  to 
the  weight  of  twenty-one  pounds,  a 
contest  open  to  seniors.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  R.    E.  Porter- 


field,  the  second  to  P.  Pascoe;  dis- 
tances, respectively,  twenty  feet, 
eight  inches,  and  twenty  feet.  A 
race  for  juniors  followed,  in  which 
the  distance  was  one  hundred  yards, 
and  the  best  time  made,  fourteen 
seconds.  The  first  prize  fell  to  W. 
C.  Lewis,  second  to  W.  Woods.  Ex- 
ercise third  was  a  standing  long 
jump,  participated  in  by  juniors, 
which  resulted  favorably  for  P.  Mc- 
Clanahan  and  W.  Woods,  the  former 
scoring  a  distance  of  seven  feet,  four 
inches,  the  latter  seven  feet.  Dis- 
tance and  accuracy  in  throwing  the 
base  ball  decided  the  victors  in  the 
next  contest.  F.  M.  Muhlig  made 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  ninty- 
three  feet,  four  inches,  G.  Cassell 
two  hundred  eighty-seven  feet, 
eight  inches. 

The  seniors  next  tried  a  running 
high  jump,  G.  H.  High  proved  that 
he  was  a  high-jumper  by  hying 
himself  over  a  rope  stretched  at 
fifty-five  inches:  G.  Cassell  passed 
over  it  at  fifty-four. 

The  primaries  and  juniors  then 
engaged  in  a  "potato  race."  Twenty- 
five  potatoes  were  arranged,  equally 
distant  from  each  other,  which 
each  contestant  was  required  to 
place,  one  by  one,  in  the  basket  at 
the  end  of  the  row.  A.  H.  Martin 
dropped  his  last  potato  in  the  basket 
in  just  three  and  one-fourth  minutes; 
Charles  Taylor  and  Edward  Baker 
made  an  equal  effort  for  second 
place,  and  W.  H.  Ferry,  Esq.,  gen- 
erously added  another  prize  to  meet 
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this  emergency.  The  mile  race  for 
seniors,  resulted  in  success  for  H.  S. 
Hatch  and  E.  McClanahan.  The 
former  won  the  first  prize,  passing 
the  winning  stake  in  six  minutes, 
eighteen  seconds. 

Kicking  the  foot  ball  by  juniors 
was  then  announced;  in  which  con- 
test A.  H.  Martin  sent  the  ball 
eighty-four  feet,  three  inches,  and 
Preston  McClanahan  seventy-three 
feet,  nine  inches.  A  running  hop, 
step  and  jump  race  now  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  seniors.  In 
this,  F.  M.  Muhlig  marked  thirty- 
three  feet  four  inches,  R.  E.  Porter- 
field,  thirty-one  feet,  eleven  inches. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  five  hundred  yard  race  for 
juniors.  W.  C.  Lewis  passed  the 
pole  in  2:18,  followed  closely  by  W. 
Woods. 

The  primary  pupils  then  tried  a 
race  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
George  Ross  made  the  best  time, 
thirty-seven  seconds.  Earnest  Wood 
was  the  other  successful  competitor. 

The  program  was  next  varied  by 
a  standing  long  jump  for  seniors, 
for  which  four  entries  had  been 
made.  F.  M.  Muhlig  won  first 
prize,  and  the  stecond  was  awarded 
to  W.  A.  Brown.  Distance,  ten 
feet,  seven  inches,  and  ten  feet  one 
inch. 

The  thirteenth  exercise,  a  sack 
race  free  to  all,  occasioned  consider- 
able merriment.  Fifty  yards,  P. 
Pascoe,  first;   C.    Taylor,  second. 

Nine  juniors  next  engaged  in  the 


hurdle  race  at  two  hundred  yards; 
hurdles,  two  feet.  W.  C.  Lewis  took 
first  place  in  seventy  seconds, 
closely  followeby  H.  Alward.  The 
seniors  then  kicked  the  foot  ball,  in 
which  J.  Hammond  surpassed  as 
regards  distance  and  accuracy, 
sending  it  one  hundred  fifty-two 
feet.  E.  McClanahan  ranked  second. 

A  running  high  jump  for  the 
juniors  succeded  this.  Preston  Mc- 
Clanahan and  Bert  Alward  captured 
the  prizes.  The  first  jumped  the 
rope  at  forty-three  inches,  the 
second  at  forty-two. 

Seniors,  to  the  number  of  seven, 
then  employed  themselves  in  a 
hurdle  race.  A.  H.  Peats  success- 
fully sought  to  take  the  lead,  F.  H. 
Fuller,  second. 

The  juniors  came  to  the  front 
again  in  putting  the  stone.  P.  Mc- 
Clanahan heaved  it  twenty-one  feet, 
six  inches;  H.  Alward  sent  it  twenty 
feet,  three  inches. 

The  senior  hundred  yard  race 
brought  first  awards  to  A.  H.  Peats, 
the  second  to  F.  H.  Fuller.  The 
race  was  won  in  eleven  seconds.  In 
the  running  hop,  step  and  jump 
race  which  followed,  five  juniors 
made  a  lively  and  interesting  con- 
test for  first  prize.  Will  Woods  and 
Preston  McClanahan  took  the  per- 
simmons. Distances  respectfull}-, 
twenty-seven  feet,  ten  inches,  and 
twenty-six  feet,  six  inches.  The 
bicycle  race  was  won  by  F.  M. 
Canda. 
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A  blindfold  race  for  juniors  fol- 
lowed, which  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  contests  of  the  day,  and  drew 
forth  deserved  applause.  The  first 
prize  fell  to  E.  Carrick,  the  second 
to  T.  St.  Pierre. 

In  the  three-legged  race,  open  to 
all,  H.  S.  Hatch  and  H.  Alward  were 
successfully  joined. 

A.  J.  Mitchell,  Marcus  Elliott, 
and  A.  J.  Singer  tried  the  wheel- 
barrow race.      The  last  named  won. 

C.  F.  Edson  won  the  ex-pupils' 
race  of  five  hundred  yards  in   2:22. 


The  officers  of  the  day  were  as 
follows:  President,  Prof.  Sam'l 
Woods;  Marshal,  Mr.  F.  M.  Steven- 
son; Judges,  Messrs.  C.  Durand,  ('. 
Holt,  W.  H.  Ferry,  and  Dr.  F.  H . 
Haven.  Before  the  announcement 
of  the  last  exercise  for  the  day. 
Principal  Woods,  in  behalf  of  the 
instructors  and  students  of  the  In- 
stitution, thanked  the  audience  for 
their  presence,  and  announced  that 
the  prizes  would  be  distributed  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  31st,  at 
which  time  a  program  of  literary 
exercises  would  be  added. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVIESITY  TEXT  BOOKS. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS: 
ok,  The  Tkue  Mokal  Manhood  and  Lira  of  Duty. 
A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges ;  by  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake  Forest  University. 
Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publisher  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H. 

WHY  FOUR  GOSPELS: 

On,  The  Gospel  fok^all  the  Would. 

A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a  better  understanding 

of  the  Gospels.    "Adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,   Colleges  and 

Seminaries."    By  President  Gregory.    Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and . 

Chicago. 

III. 
PRACTICAL,  LOGIC: 
Ok  The  Akt  or  Thinking. 
By  President  Gregory.    Eldredge  it  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

IV. 
GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 
A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the  German  Language.    By  J.  Adolph  Schmitz,  A.  M..  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Lake  Forest  University.    J.   B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 
Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    By  La  Roy  F.  Griffin,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest  University.    Sower,  Potts  «fc  Co.,  Publisher*. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VI. 
LECTURE  NOTES  IN  CHEMISTRY: 
By  Professor  Griffin.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 
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VII. 

M.  TULLI  CICERONIS 

Cato  Maiok  De  Senectute,  Laelius  De  Amicitia. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  S.  Reid,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College.  Cani- 

biidge,  Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University  cf  London.    American  Edition.      Revised  by  Francis 

W.  Kelsey,  Prof  essor  of  Latin  in  Lake  Forest  University.    John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 

VIII. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  I  ,UCI AN, 
With  introductions  and  talcs  by  Charles  Richard  Williams,  A.  M.,  Professor   of    Greek  in  Lake 
Forest  University.    John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston. 

Birthday  Cards.  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards. 

Fine  Pocket  Books.  Artistic  Stationery. 

Fancy  Leather  and  Plush  Goods,  Wedding  Stationery. 

Fine  Printing  and  Engraving. 
SKEEN  &  STUART. 

77  Madison  St.  opp  McVicker's  Theatrf , 
CHICAGO. 


BICHABD    ATTERIDGE, 

dealePx  in  Staple  and  fancy  dry'goods, 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS, 

And'in  fact  everything  kept  in  a  first-class  general  store, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at  the  lowest  figures  and  delivered  free  of  charge 
JAMES    Jfl 


._  int  :d  :e  :r  s  o  :rsr , 
General  dealer  in  Dry  Goods,  Fine  Groceries,  Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 

Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Caps,  Drags,  Medicines,  Chemicals.  Faints,  Oils,  &c, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock,  believing  all  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their  inter- 
est to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied  with  all  the 
newest  styles  of  goods. 


Established  1850. 

E.  II.  SARGENT  &  CO., 
Druggists, 

Surgical  Instruments  and  Apparatus, 

Assayers'  Supplies,  Chemical  Apparatus  and  Rea- 
gents, Assay  Balances  and  Furnaces, 

125  State  St.,  Chicago. 


j~a.:m:es  HAKjDinsrG-E, 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Custom  work  promptly  attended  to  and  neatly 
done. 


THE 

LAKE   FOREST 

UNIVERSITY  REVIEW. 


AMERICA  FOR  CHRIST. 


BY  REV.  JOHN  H.  BARROWS,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago. 


We  are  living  in  a  supremely  critical  hour  in  the  history  of 
our  republic.  Alien  elements  are  crowding  into  our  national  life 
with  a  rapidity  beyond  aU  former  precedent.  The  next  ten  years 
will  largely  decide  the  moral  character  and  future  development  of 
vast  regions  in  our  Western  domain.  Opportunities  for  Christian 
work  on  the  frontier  are  multiplying  far  faster  than  do  our  con- 
tributions of  money  and  of  men.  The  westward  rolling  wave  of 
American  civilization  pushes  before  it  a  foaming  edge  of  barbar- 
ism. The  Christian  frontiersman  contends  against  strong  enemies 
of  righteousness.  He  lives  in  a  social  state  where  hatred  of 
authority,  disregard  of  financial  obligations,  shown  in  the  repudi- 
ation of  contracts,  the  disposition  to  dethrone  God,  and,  in  many 
regions,  almost  universal  drunkenness,  are  the  ruling  forces  and 
evils  about  him.  Not  on  the  frontier  alone,  but  through  the 
populous  plains  of  the  Great  Valley  are  found  contending  the 
giant  powers  of  Materialism,  Communism,  Romanism  and  the 
Christian  Gospel. 

Long  ago  Albert  Barnes  wrote,  "The  West  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  great  battle-field  of  the  world,  the  place  where, 
probably,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  destinies  of  the  world 
are  to  be  decided.     The  struggle  that  is  going  on  there  for  the 
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mastery,  is  to  be  more  important  in  its  issue  than  that  of  any 
battle  ever  fought  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  more  important 
than  the  strife  at  Marathon,  at  Cannse,  at  Bunker  Hill,  at 
Waterloo."  We  need  to-day  throughout  the  whole  land  a  Home 
Missionary  revival.  Such  a  revival  will  not  come  from  any 
diminution  in  our  devotedness  to  the  pagan  world.  America  is 
not  to  be  redeemed  merely  by  a  concentration  of  activity  on  our 
own  borders.  The  Spirit  of  God  cannot  descend  on  those  who 
disobey  the  word  of  the  Son  of  God,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world."  But,  since  aU  the  world  is  now  coming  to  us,  since 
pagan  and  papal  nations  are  reached  by  the  home  missionary, 
since  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  America  is  the  best  base-line  of 
operations  against  heathenism  in  both  Asia  and  Africa,  let  us 
carry  into  our  domestic  evangelization  more  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  has  made  the  work  of  converting  the  far-off  heathen  peo- 
ple so  dear  to  the  Christian  heart.  These  two  great  branches 
of  our  labor  have  the  most  intimate  interdependence  and  the 
friendliest  interrelations.  If  the  work  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
pagan  lands  is  to  go  on  increasing,  then  the  number  of  American 
churches  contributing  to  this  enterprise  must  go  on  increasing. 
What  great  volumes  of  money  and  prayer  for  our  Foreign  Mission- 
ary work  are  flowing  to-day  from  hundreds  of  churches  in  the 
interior  and  western  states,  churches  formed  by  Home  Mission- 
ary Societies.  In  a  sermon  preached  November  17,  1878,  Dr. 
Arthur  Mitchell  wrote,  "  The  first  church  in  Cleveland,  Sandusky, 
Toledo,  Milwaukee,  Quincy,  Springfield,  Davenport,  Galena, 
Beloit,  Dubuque,  Burlington,  St.  Paul,  Leavenworth,  Omaha, 
Cheyenne,  each  was  planted  by  Home  Missionaries."  It  is  not 
surprising  that  into  the  Home  Missionary  treasuries  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  coming  gifts,  year  after  year, 
from  the  Christian  men  and  women  whom  we  have  sent  to  India 
and  China.  Prof.  Phelps  has  said  "If  I  were  a  missionary  in 
Shanghai  or  Canton  my  first  prayer  every  morning  would  be 
for  the  Home  Missionaries  in  America."  The  glowing  heart 
of  Samuel  J.  Mills  sent  him  on  Gospel  errands  from  Cincinnati 
to  New  Orleans,  before  he  sailed  toward  Africa.  I  once  heard 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  say  that  in  a  certain  town  on  Lake   Michi- 
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gan,  it  was  given  out  that  on  next  Sunday  the  Foreign  Mission 
work  would  cease  and  the  Home  Mission  work  would  begin.  In 
other  words,  the  Indians  had  just  moved  away  and  the  white 
settlers  were  coming  in  ! 

That  little  town  on  Lake  Michigan  is  the  miniature  of  Amer- 
ica. The  Indians  are  moving  on  and  the  white  settlers  are  pour- 
ing in.  Eleven  years  ago  while  performing  the  duties  of  a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  Osage  County,  Kansas,  I  rode 
one  day  over  hilly  slopes,  gorgeous  with  golden  rods  and  through 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  flaming  with  the  red 
streamers  of  the  cardinal  flower,  and  visited  a  little  school  house 
in  the  heart  of  the  nearly  deserted  Indian  Agency.  On  the  rude 
benches  of  this  log -academy  I  saw  the  world  in  the  glory  of  its 
hope,  Circassians,  Africans  and  two  or  three  Indian  boys,  read- 
ing from  the  Book  of  Him  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Eeservation  had  been  thrown 
open  to  settlers  by  the  United  States  Government  only  the  year 
before.  That  simple  act  set  all  mankind  in  motion,  like  the 
decree  of  Julius  Csesar,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed. 
How  the  nations  encamped  on  that  frontier  sod,  which  the 
ploughshare  had  never  turned  !  From  one  hill  top  I  counted 
ninety  newly  built  cabins.  And  Oh,  what  heterogeneous  elements 
they  contained  !  Within  one  week  I  visited  schools  taught  by 
persons  from  Maine,  Ohio,  California,  Alabama,  Canada,  France; 
was  entertained  by  a  Warwickshire  Englishman,  a  Missouri  Bor- 
der Ruffian,  a  New  York  Politician,  an  Indiana  Methodist,  a 
disciple  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  a  Princeton  Theologian,  a 
Connecticut  Congregationalist,  a  warm-hearted  Baptist  and  a 
Unitarian  Major  ;  and  my  official  duties  brought  me  into  ac- 
quaintance with  Danes,  Swedes,  Irishmen,  a  Welsh  Sea-Cap- 
tain, a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  a  Scotch  Highlander,  several 
■"Buckeyes,"  "  Badgers,"  and  "Corn-Crackers,"  and  one  "Tooth- 
pick" just  arrived  from  Arkansas,  where  society  might  once  have 
been  described  as  democracy  tempered  by  the  revolver  and  the 
bowie-knife. 

If  heterogeneity  be.  as  Herbert  Spencer  declares,   the   index 
of   civilization,   what   splendid  hopes   we   should   entertain  for 
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communities  as  multiplex  as  the  one  just  described.  But  whatever 
the  ultimate  future  of  such  a  composite  society,  its  present  position 
is  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  many  school-houses  rising  on 
the  flowery  uplands  of  that  Indian  reserve,  may  have  unitized 
and  naturalized,  in  a  measure,  these  various  elements,  but  only 
the  Christian  Gospel  can  compass  the  verdured  slopes  of  the 
Marais  des  Cygnes,  or  the  shining  mountains  of  Idaho  and 
California,  with  the  imperial  radiance  of  the  moral  law. 

The  giant  spectres  which  now  hover  above  our  splendid 
western  empires,  are  Romanism  and  Communism,  the  middle- 
age  and  the  modern  age  terrors  conjoined,  Ignatius  Loyola, 
with  his  doctrine  of  absoluteism,  and  Karl  Marx  with  his  denial 
of  God.  That  valley  which  the  Jesuit  discovered,  I  have  heard 
him  boast  he  would  conquer.  The  coming  battle  of  the  world 
is  likely  to  be  fought  beyond  the  Mississippi.  That  great  south- 
west through  which  our  capitalists  are  pushing  their  railroads, 
was  pierced  and  occupied  by  Spanish  Cavaliers  long  before  the 
Pilgrim  laid  at  Plymoth  "the  corner-stone  of  a  nation."  Rome 
has  a  traditionary  claim  on  New  Mexico,  California  and  the 
whole  Mississippi  valley.  And  now  into  the  seething  popula- 
tion of  the  midland  and  frontier,  has  been  thrown  the  mischie- 
vous yeast  of  an  infidel  socialism.  How  shall  we  restrain  and 
mollify  these  perilous  forces  ?  Is  there  anything  comparable  to 
the  old  Gospel  which  has  such  a  powerful  ally  in  the  needs  and 
cravings  and  sorrows  of  every  human  heart  ?  Have  any  agen- 
cies of  righteousness  and  love  been  more  blessed  than  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  the  Christian  school  ?  Napoleon  the  Third 
banished  from  France  a  wealthy  sociahst  named  Boissiere.  He 
came  to  America  and  on  a  fertile  Kansas  prairie  erected  a  large 
white  building,  capable  of  housing  three  thousand  people.  I 
once  entered  it,  and  saw  within  its  walls  a  Lyons  weaver  chang- 
ing California  silk  into  silk  velvet  ribbon.  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  co-operative  industrial  society  of  the  better  type,  and  I  looked 
on  the  enterprise  with  the  liveliest  interest.  Three  miles  south 
of  Boissitre's  establishment  was  in  plain  view  a  Romanist 
Church.  Pointing  to  it,  the  superintendent  of  the  settlement 
said  to  me,  "The  hierarchy  always  seizes  the  commanding 
points.  It  buys  and  never  sells.  There  is  no  sympathy  between 
us."  And  standing  there  and  looking  at  the  symbols  of  one  of 
the  hoariest  of  despotisms  on  the  one  hand  and  the  most  advanc- 
ed of  modern  political  theories  on  the  other,  I  could  not  but 
reflect  with  sorrow  that  brotherhood  was  linked  to  Atheism  in 
one  case,  and  that  religion  was  linked  with  tyranny  and  igno- 
rance in  the  other,  and  I  said  to  my  own  heart,  "This  is  not   so 
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everywhere,  this  need  not  be  so  anywhere,"  and  I  realized  as 
never  before  that  in  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  which  hold 
men  in  love  to  one  another,  and  to  God,  is  the  hope  of  America 
and  of  the  world. 

Those  who  have  studied  deepest  into  the  origin  of  our 
nationality,  have  believed  it  to  be  of  heavenly  birth.  The  con- 
victions which  lead  to  the  colonizing  of  our  shores  were  those 
of  faith.  The  leaven  of  righteousness  which  has  thus  far  pre- 
served our  freedom  has  come  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And 
the  nation  must  meet  its  new  perils  as  it  met  and  conquered  the 
old.  It  must  occupy  its  new  territory  with  the  same  heavenly 
influence  that  shaped  its  primitive  life.  Such  has  been  the  faith, 
glowing  and  ineradicable,  of  the  Christian  pioneers  who  have 
followed  the  universal  tide  of  civilization  and  barbarism  rolling 
westward.  Into  your  frontier  has  gone  a  patriotism  as  pure  as 
that  which,  at  Gettysburg  or  Antietam,  coupled  with  a  devotion 
to  Christ  as  shining  and  supreme  as  ever  gilded  the  mission- 
ary annals  of  the  Orient.  Men  and  women  of  the  finest  fiber, 
children  of  the  cultured  East,  have  endured  hardships  and  sick- 
ness and  solitude,  laying  down  their  lives  amid  the  malarial 
swamps  of  Michigan,  in  the  forests  of  the  Western  Reserve,  the 
flowery  sods  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  among  the  golden 
crops  of  the  Sierras  which  they  have  helped  to  win  with  Jesus' 
holy  name,  in  the  midst  of  "the  continuous  wilds  where  rolls 
the  Oregon", — making  sacred  with  anew  sacrament  the  far  reach- 
ing fields  of  this  America  for  which  the  ages  have  travailed  in 
birth.  Before  a  gathering  of  scholars  in  London,  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  declared  that  "no  page  of  his- 
tory presents  a  record  of  more  silent,  patient  heroism,  or  more  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism,  than  the  all  unwritten,  unpublished  lives 
of  the  teachers  and  missionaries  of  the  west."  Through  forests 
primeval  and  on  prairie  and  mountain,  our  modern  Pilgrims  have 
gone  forth, 

"  Upbearing,  like  the  men  of  old, 
N  The  Bible  in  their  care," 

and  on  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Christian 
family  and  the  Christian  college,  they  have  helped  to  rear 
the  large  and  complex  fabric  of  our  western  life,  into  which 
also  many  base  and  alien  elements  have  been  builded.  No  one 
of  us  has  begun  to  master  the  situation  in  which  our  lives  are 
placed,  until,  with  a  mind  that  grasps  this  fundamental  idea  of 
our  national  existence,  that  America  has  been  set  apart  for 
Christ,  and  with  a  heart  of  love  with  missionary  enthusiasm  he 
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also  perceives  that  the  problem  of  the  American  fixture  centres 
more  and  more  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  and  in  the  insti- 
tutions which  are  to  shape  its  moral  hie. 

When  we  remember  that  the  center  of  American  population 
has  moved  steadily  westward,  from  Washington  in  1800  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  1870,  to  Indianapolis  in  1880  ;  when  we  contemplate 
that  in  the  last  twelve  months  nearly  a  milhon  of  foreigners 
have  landed  on  our  shores  expecting  to  remain  among  us  ;  when 
we  think  of  the  number  of  prosperous  towns  springing  up  along 
the  line  of  our  north-western  railways ;  when  we  ponder  the 
figures  which  show  that  Great  Britain  might  be  carried  out  of 
several  of  our  territories,  with  enough  land  left  to  furnish  an  old- 
fashioned  German  prince  with  two  or  three  fair-sized  kingdoms ; 
when  we  estimate  the  evil  forces  that  are  at  work  in  what  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  central  domain  of  the  world's  future  life,  what 
man  shaU  say  that  they  are  wrong  who  declare  that  no  question 
of  such  vital  concern  is  now  presented  to  our  churches  as  that  of 
the  evangelization  of  America  ? 

But  this  question  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
Higher  Christian  Education  in  the  West.  The  Church  wiU  find 
her  strongest  fortress  in  the  new  born  states  and  territories  to 
be  the  Christian  College.  While  Materialism  degrades  and 
narrows  the  common  life,  the  Christian  College  uphfts  the  stand- 
ard of  learning  and  widens  the  horizon  of  thought.  While 
old  pagan  philosophies,  come  to  life  once  more,  are  poisoning 
the  general  mind,  the  Christian  College  teaches  that  true  pbilos- 
ophy  is  a  handmaid  of  faith ;  while  a  thousand  voices  proclaim 
that  we  must  escape  the  trammels  of  the  past,  the  Christian  Col- 
lege instructs  our  youth  that  from  God's  word  have  come  the 
glories  of  the  present.  And  while  the  forces  of  superstition 
and  of  atheistic  communism  are  building  on  other  foundations 
than  those  our  sainted  fathers  laid,  the  Christian  College  of 
the  west  is  doing  the  work  which  Harvard  did  at  the  beginning, 
Christo  et  ecclesice,  training  our  youth  to  earnest  faith  and  self- 
denying  zeal,  sending  them  forth  as  teachers  and  ministers  of 
the  word  and  as  Christian  citizens,  to  perpetuate  the  diviner  life 
of  our  land.  To  the  Western  College  we  are  compelled  to 
look  more  and  more  for  the  standard  bearers  of  the  Cross  who 
are  to  preach  Christ  throughout  the  fast  opening  fields  of  the 
Great  West.  The  facts  which  have  recently  been  brought  before 
the  readers  of  the  Review  ought  to  make  a  profound  impression 
upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  Chris- 
tian Schools.  A  Home  Missionary  revival  will,  if  deep  and  wide 
spread,  not  only  increase  the  gifts  sent  to   our  denominational 
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boards,  but  it  will  also  lead  to  tlie  speedy  and  ample  endowment 
of  our  patient  and  long  waiting  Christian  Colleges.  What  Dr. 
Beman  wrote  many  years  ago  needs  to  be  repeated  to-day,  "If 
the  West  is  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,  while  we  have  in 
our  hands  the  power  of  averting  that  doom,  Cod  will  by  and  by 
say  to  us,  'The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from 
the  ground.'  And  it  will  be  a  fearful  cry,  if  it  shall  go  up  to 
heaven  amidst  the  convulsions  of  this  republic,  the  sacrifice  of 
our  liberties,  and  the  wreck  of  our  homes  !" 


FACTS  FOE  PEESBYTEEIANS  TO  PONDEE. 


BY  PRESIDENT   D.    S.    GREGORY. 


We  have  recently  examined  the  Annual  Eeports  of  two  Soci- 
eties which  illustrate  the  spirit,  energy  and  enterprise  with 
which  our  bretheren  of  the  Congregational  body  are  pushing 
the  great  work  of  education  in  the  West,  and  show  what  a 
grand  conception  they  have  of  the  work  and  its  vital  impor- 
tance. 

The  New  West  Education  Commission  was  incorporated  in 
Chicago,  November  3,  1879.  Its  President  is  the  Eev.  F.  A. 
Noble,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago  ;  its  General  Secretary,  Eev.  Charles 
E.  Bliss.  Its  directors  include  some  of  the  ablest  clergymen, 
educators  and  business  men  in  the  country.  The  First  Annual 
Eeport  was  printed  in  May,  1882.  The  Society  originated  in  a 
great  providential  necessity.  Its  purpose  according  to  its  char- 
ter is,  "The  promotion  of  Christian  civilization  in  Utah,  and 
adjacent  States  and  Territories,  by  the  education  of  children  and 
youth  under  Christian  teachers,  and  also  by  the  use  of  such 
kindred  agencies  as  may  be  at  any  time  deemed  desirable." 
The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  Commission,  as  summed 
up  in  the  Eeport,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  there  yet  remains  an  immense  section  of  our  country 
that  is  'new,'  rapidly  filling  with  the  inrush  of  population,  but 
destitute  of  what  may  be  called  Christian  civilization  ;  2.  That 
there  can  be  no  Christian  civilization  without  Christian  educa- 
tion ;  and,  3.  That  such  is  the  extraordinary  social  condition  of 
some  of  these  Territories,  that,  in  their  beginnings  of  reorganiz- 
ation, they  must  be  aided,  and  that  without  delay." 

These  reasons  show  that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
have  taken  in  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  magnitude   of 
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the  issues  involved.  They  have  shown  their  blood  earnestness 
by  the  gifts  and  deeds  of  the  first  year  of  their  existence.  They 
report  $26,264  as  having  been  raised  during  the  year  for  their 
work,  —  drawn  from  the  churches  and  individuals  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  They  have  taken  charge  of  the  Acade- 
mies at  Salt  Lake  City,  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  established 
under  the  auspices  of  Colorado  College, — and  have  supported 
the  Academies  at  Las  Vegas  and  Trinidad  which  they  had  pre- 
viously founded.  They  have  also  carried  on  the  schools  in  Utah 
at  Stockton,  Farmington,  Hooper,  West  Jordan  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  They  are  thus  preparing  the  way  to  revolutionize  and 
civilize  these  semi- barbarous  regions  and  make  them  worthy 
portions  of  our  country.  Well  did  Dr.  Noble  say,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November 
12, 1880: 

"It  is  a  great  and  sacred  trust  which  is  committed  to  us  as  the  heirs  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
patriot  fathers.  To  impede  development  and  progress  or  evea  to  stand  still  and  do  nothing,  is 
to  be  disloyal  to  country.  Not  to  be  quick  to  embrace  every  opportunity  which  opens,  and  to 
help  in  all  possible  ways,  is  to  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision." 

"The  American  College  and  Education  Society"  presented 
its  Eighth  Annual  Report  May  30,  1882.  Eight  years  ago  this 
Society  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  "Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education"  with  the  "Ameri- 
can Education  Society ;"  so  that  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of 
these  two  combined  Societies  was  the  Sixty-ninth  of  the  latter 
and  the  Thirty-ninth  of  the  former.  The  present  Society  does 
a  double  work  for  the  Congregational  Church, — a  work  similar  to 
that  done  for  our  Church  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  and  a  more  important  work  in  founding  and  sustaining 
Colleges,  which  our  Church  has  left  undone  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  in  which  it  never  did  very  much. 

In  its  Education  Department  the  Society  has  during  the 
past  year  assisted  three  hundred  and  seventy  students, — of 
whom  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  have  been  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries  and  one  hundred  and  forty  one  in  the  Colleges. 
It  collected  during  the  year  for  this  purpose  % 92,815,  drawing  this 
sum — as  in  the  case  of  the  Commission,  previously  cited, — from 
the  churches  and  individuals  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  thereby  interesting  the  entire  Congregational  body  in  the 
work. 

But  the  intelligence,  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  as  represented  in  the  Society,  have  appeared  in 
the  best  light  in  the  College  Department  of  the  work.     For  this 
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work  there  was  collected  during  the  year  $04,229.  This  too 
came  from  the  churches  and  individuals  from  Maine  to  Oregon, 
and  it  represents  an  awakened  and  intelligent  interest  which  is 
destined  to  exert  a  vast  influence  in  the  years  to  come  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  facilities  for  higher  education  in  connection 
with  Congregationalism.  The  Society  sustained  the  work  and 
pushed  forward  the  building  up  of  eight  Colleges  west  of  the 
Mississip2)i  River,  besides  aiding  several  east  of  it.  In  the  past 
half  century  it  has  nourished  or  sustained  almost  a  score  of  Col- 
leges until  they  have  become  self-supporting,  an  honor  to  the- 
Church  that  aided  them  and  a  blessing  to  the  communities  and- 
States  that  cherish  them. 

It  is  in  this  work  of  founding  and  cherishing  schools  and 
coUeges,  for  giving  the  advantages  of  higher  education,  under 
Christian  influences,  to  all,  especially  the  new,  parts  of  our  great 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  for  raising  up  intelligent,  liber- 
ally trained  and  thoroughly  loyal  men  for  its  own  ministers  and 
leaders,  that  the  Congregational  body  has  shown  itself,  for  these 
thirty  years,  greatly  in  advance  of  our  own.  The  figures  illustrate 
the  differences  in  position.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  mem- 
bership of  000,000,  a  ministerial  roll  of  over  5,000,  and  almost  0,000 
churches  ;  the  Congregationalists  have  a  membership  of  400,000, 
a  ministerial  roll  of  3,000,  and  nearly  4,000  churches.  The  Con- 
gregationalists gave  last  year,  to  this  special  work  of  higher  edu- 
cation, through  their  two  Societies,  about  $90,000  ;  the  Presby- 
terians had  no  such  church  agency  and  did  no  such  work.  As 
a  result  of  their  wise  and  liberal  policy  the  Congregationalists, 
though  numerically  so  much  weaker,  have  at  present  twenty- 
eight  colleges,  so  sustained  that  in  all  of  them  a  good  classical 
training  can  be  obtained.  They  are  situated  in  twenty-one  dif- 
ferent States — or  about  the  number  in  which  the  Congregational 
body  does  its  work — so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  young 
men  of  that  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  young 
Congregationalist  even  in  Oregon,  or  California,  or  Colorado,  or 
Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  does  not  need  to  go  out  of  his  own  State 
to  get  his  college  training.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  their  vastly  greater  power  and  needs,  have  their  thir- 
teen colleges,— more  than  half  of  these  in  a  condition  of  chronic 
struggle  for  existence,  and  unable,  by  reason  of  their  recent  origin  or 
insufficient  funds,  to  give  a  thorough  classical  training.  They  are 
situated  in  ten  States,  or  in  less  than  hah  the  number  in  which 
our  Church  does  its  work — so  as  to  be  hardly  accessible  to  a  large 
proportion  of  young  men  who  desire  a  college  education.  In 
fact,  the  Presbyterian  youth  of  the  west   half:  of   our    country 
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cannot  find  a  Presbyterian  college  in  operation  anywhere  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Missouri  Eiver.  We  cannot  find  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  and  manned  college  of  our  denomination  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  if  we  can  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
That  means,  of  course,  for  the  average  rich  Presbyterian  boy 
of  the  West  that  he  must  get  his  college  training,  if  he  is  to 
get  it  at  all  in  a  thorough  way — far  from  home  and  at  great  ex- 
pense, or  in  colleges  under  other  than  Presbyterian  influences. 
It  means  for  the  average  poor  youth  that  he  is  not  to  get  a  col- 
legiate education  at  all. 

It  is  a  late  day  to  begin  to  make  up  for  the  years  of  neglect, 
but  it  is  easier  now  than  it  will  ever  be  at  any  future  time.  It  is 
hard  to  take  up  a  work  which  has  rested  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  harder  still  to  regain  anything  like  the  old 
momentum  after  having  been  brought  to  a  dead  halt  ;  but  the 
interest  at  present  being  everywhere  aroused  in  behalf  of  higher 
education  makes  this  a  time  of  vast  importance,  of  great  oppor- 
tunities, and  of  correspondingly  great  responsibilities.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  time  had  come  for  us  to  decide  whether  we 
will  do  the  woi'k,  which  needs  to  be  done,  now  or  never. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  an  earnest  consideration,  an  intel- 
ligent discussion,  and  a  wise  decision  of  the  questions  involved 
in  this  subject.  Agitation  to  prepare  for  action  is  the  order  of 
the  day  throughout  our  entire  Church. 


INDUSTKIAL  EDUCATION. 


There  is  apparently  a  growing  feeling  among  educators  of 
broad  experience  that  the  schools  are  not  now  educating  men 
to  meet  present  needs.  There  is  a  lack  somewhere.  This  criti- 
cism is  made  of  the  public  school  system,  and  perhaps  it  applies  in 
a  measure  to  higher  education  also.  High  schools,  though  doing 
much  that  is  valuable,  have  a  course  of  study  evidently  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  nine-tenths  of  their  graduates  are  to  earn  their 
living  by  brain  work  and  the  one-tenth  by  hard  labor,  while  the 
proportion  is  reversed  in  fact.  Lower  schools  employ  the  time  of 
their  pupils  upon  useless  methods  of  calculating  interest ;  equation 
of  payments ;  the  names  of  the  individual  peaks  of  the  mountains 
in  Asia,  or  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  its  far  off  cities ;  and  then 
perhaps  add  a  few  unimportant  dates,  calling  it  history,  though 
there  is  the  least  possible  to  show  the  true  life  and  spirit  of  the 
people,  while  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
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pupils,  and  their  health.  And  the  higher  education  of  the  col- 
leges, whose  graduates  are  principally  to  secure  their  living  by 
brain  work,  often  makes  a  shndar  mistake.  The  course  of  study 
in  many  American  colleges  is  drawn  upon  the  basis  of  preparation 
for  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  this  not  simply  in  those  founded 
particularly  as  church  institutions  to  supply  some  denominational 
ministry,  where  it  certainly  should  be  the  leading  purpose,  but  the 
feature  is  just  as  clearly  marked  in  many  which  have  no  such  ec- 
clesiastical aims  to  fulfil.  Indeed,  one  of  the  foremost  college 
professors,  lately  deceased,  asserts  that  the  American  colleges  copy 
all  the  faults  of  the  English  universities,  only  to  intensify  them. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  state  of  the  education  of  to-day.  But 
clearly  perceiving  the  lack  of  highest  efficiency,  many  are  making 
a  determined  effort  to  meet  some  of  the  most  noted  deficiencies. 
One  of  these  that  at  present  possesses  no  common  interest  be- 
cause of  its  tendencies  and  possible  outcome  is  a  vigorous  protest 
against  longer  ignoring  the  special  wants  of  the  times.  It  is  the 
scheme  of  industrial  education. 

The  apprentice  system  is  past.  The  old-time  apprentice 
learned  all  the  details  of  his  trade  and  was  thorough  in  them  all. 
He  practically  gave  seven  years  in  one  of  the  best  portions  of  his 
life  to  preparation  for  his  work,  for  he  was  indentured  at  fourteen 
and  was  free  only  at  twenty-one.  But  an  indentured  apprentice 
is  now  scarcely  known  in  any  of  the  mechanic  arts.  As  a  result, 
skilled  labor  among  the  young  men  has  almost  vanished. 

About  the  year  1863,  Prof.  Rogers,  whose  sudden  death  in  the 
hall  cast  such  a  shadow  upon  the  closing  exercises  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  at  Boston,  last  June,  a  man  of  peculiarly  clear  vis- 
ion, saw  that  the  apprentice  system  was  waning,  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  provided  to  take  its  place,  or  the  nation  would  be 
handicapped  in  its  industries.  So,  conferring  with  a  few  men  of 
like  sagacity,  he  set  to  work,  and  a  little  later  he  saw  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  rise  and  begin  its  work.  Its  di- 
rect aim  at  the  outset,  and  its  purpose  still  with  an  attendance  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  pupils,  was  the  education  of  men  for  the 
industries,  and  training  them  to  the  highest  skill. 

This  movement  did  not  stand  entirely  alone.  Others,  in  dif- 
ferent states  and  sections,  soon  became  interested,  and  soon  a  ser- 
ies of  similar  schools  appeared.  Within  half  a  dozen  years,  the 
Stevens  Institute,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  Free  Industrial  School, 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  several  other  smaller  schools  arose,  all 
founded  upon  the  plan  of  training  men  to  work  for  their  living, 
and  that  in  the  most  efficient  way,  and  they  were  liberally  en- 
dowed.    At  the  same  time  the  scientific  instruction  in  the  col- 
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leges  took  a  more  practical  form.  It  was  a  grand  beginning,  and 
one  whose  development  has  been  watched  with  interest,  and  it  has 
effected  much  indirectly  in  moulding  the  thoughts  and  aims  of 
educators. 

The  Centennial  Exlhbition  was  a  grand  surprise  to  American 
artisans.  In  place  of  finding  themselves  in  every  way  superior  to 
foreign  nations,  they  discovered  to  their  astonishment  that  they 
were  already  distanced,  and  in  some  cases,  were  actually  using 
processes  which  European  manufacturers  had  abandoned  as  too 
costly  twenty  years  before.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries.  So  over-protection  was  having  its  legit- 
imate effect.  The  result  was  a  stimulus  of  industrial  training  that 
is  just  bearing  its  fruit. 

Two  distinct  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  meet  this  need 
of  practical  training  in  the  industries :  industrial  schools  proper ; 
and  workshops  open  to  students  in  other  educational  institutions. 
The  former  are  the  older,  and  are  now  the  most  prominent.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  the  Russian  shop  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology ;  the  Industrial  School,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  New  York ;  the  Industrial 
School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  under  the  special 
care  of  Prof.  Woodward ;  the  new  school  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; 
and  the  workshop  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  The  same 
general  plan  is  followed  in  them  all.  A  portion  of  the  student's 
time,  varying  from  two  to  four  hours  each  day,  is  taken  from  his 
studies  and  devoted  to  training  the  hand  and  eye  to  practical 
labor.  The  principal  attention  has  been  given  to  metal  working, 
as  this  requires  comparatively  the  least  expense  for  fitting  up  the 
work-rooms,  and  the  whole  plan  is  as  yet  an  experiment.  Some 
of  them  have  added  wood-working,  and  one  has  a  special  school  of 
carpentry.  The  students  are  given  a  bench  and  tools,  are  taught 
their  use,  and  then  set  to  work  with  them.  They  are  kept  at  each 
operation  until  they  can  perform  that  with  skill,  and  then  they 
turn  at  once  to  another.  Thus  in  three  or  four  years,  practical 
skill  is  acquired  in  the  whole  list  of  duties  belonging  to  the  skilled 
machinist. 

The  other  plan  of  solving  the  problem  is  to  add  some  indus- 
trial training  to  the  usual  school  course,  not  in  any  way  dimin- 
ishing the  ordinary  school  work.  This  is  presented  as  a  possible 
solution  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  Two  grammar 
schools  of  Boston  have  already  tried  its  practical  working,  de- 
manding the  very  same  progress  from  the  pupils  as  before.  One 
of  these  has  a  vacant  room  fitted  up  as  a  carpenter's  shop ;  the 
other,  one  as  a  carpenter's  shop  and  a  second  for  brass-working. 
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The  boys  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  given  work  in  the  shop, 
one  hour  each  day  taken  from  the  school  hours,  and  one  hour  ad- 
ditional is  added  for  all  such  as  desire,  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
entire  number.  In  one  case,  the  master  of  the  school  is  a  skiUed 
carpenter  and  gives  the  instruction,  which  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  house-building,  aU  the  work  being  done  in  miniature. 
A  carpenter  and  a  brass- worker  are  hired  for  the  other  school,  two 
hours  daily,  the  expense  being  borne  by  a  generous  friend.  So 
far,  the  work  is  a  grand  success.  The  boys  are  interested ,  gain  in 
power  of  observation  and  ability  to  use  their  hands,  and  are  made 
to  feel  the  dignity  and  value  of  labor.  The  masters  add  that  the 
change  so  far  seems  to  be  in  the  interest  of  scholarship,  as  the 
boys  actually  advance  more  rapidly  in  their  studies  because  of  in- 
creased interest.  The  whole  nation  is  interested  in  the  outcome 
of  tins  important  experiment. 


ALFEED  THE  GREAT,  AS  EDITOR,  TRANSLATOR  AND 

AUTHOR. 


BY  MISS  EMMA  LAMSON,  '84. 


When  Alfred  was  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Saxons,  he  came 
as  a  deliverer  to  his  people,  first  to  save  them  from  oppression  and 
afterward  to  rescue  them  from  ignorance  and  heathendom.  Brit- 
ain, the  prize  of  the  sea,  had  suffered  great  violence  from  the 
hands  of  her  coveters.  The  pagans,  pirates,  sea-wolves,  had 
seized  upon  their  prey  with  wild,  savage  glee,  despoiling  the  fair 
land — not  sparing  family  and  home  nor  withholding  their  fiercest 
rage  from  monasteries  and  churches,  with  their  rich  stores  of 
books  and  learning.  This  is  an  extremity  that  can  be  met  only  by 
a  master  hand,  so  Alfred  the  Great  is  placed  among  the  Saxons  to 
be  the  deliverer  from  the  Dane. 

In  his  German  way  he  sets  about  building  up  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment into  which  he  helplessly  pours  his  whole  soul  of  liberty. 
The  laws  and  their  fulfilhnent  form  only  a  part  of  Alfred's  gov- 
ernment ;  equally  does  he  proclaim  liberty  of  thought,  education, 
religion.  His  character  was  varied,  and  his  reforms  and  pursuits 
no  less  manifold.  To  make  a  choice  let  us  consider  him  the  bene- 
factor of  education  and  literature.  The  order  of  editor,  translator 
and  author  best  embodies  this  choice. 

The  Saxon  King's  originality  did  not  exceed  his  power  to  imi- 
tate or  to  adapt  to  his  own  use  material  within  his  reach.  Tins 
ability  is  particularly  important  to  his  character  as  an  editor.  Al- 
though a  German  to  the  core,  he  had  one  element  that  was  com- 
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paratively  unknown  to  that  race,  and  not  known  to  them  in  their 
primeval  state,  the  desire  to  see  and  know  the  world.  The  early 
German  race  contentedly  shut  itself  up  to  the  pleasant  dales  and 
woodlands  or  to  its  home  hy  the  sea,  manufacturing  its  own  fabrics 
and  using  the  food  that  nature  had  provided.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  relates  that  the  merchants  least 
frequently  visited  those  living  east  of  the  Ehine,  and  that  their 
leaders  refused  to  import  wine  and  Eoman  luxuries.  Living  thus, 
it  happened  that  when  the  gay  and  knightly  Crusaders  from  the 
Fanks  set  their  faces  toward  Jerusalem,  seeking  recruits  among 
the  Teutons,  there  arose  in  the  heart  of  the  German  such  a  pas- 
sion for  home  and  the  sacred  fireside  that  few  left  their  favorite 
haunts  or  were  tempted  by  adventure  or  glory. 

Alfred,  with  the  spirit  of  editor,  seeks  to  know  what  is  going 
on  around  him,  to  know  what  has  been,  not  what  is,  to  see  the 
unseen  and  try  the  untried.  This  impiilse  leads  him  gladly  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  a  journey  to  Borne.  This  journey 
was  then  attended  by  many  perils,  but  one  visit  to  the  seat  of 
learning  and  of  the  church  did  not  satisfy,  and  several  trips  followed. 

This  particular  taste  of  Alfred  reveals  a  foresight  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time.  It  is  the  necessity  of  his  age  to  visit  fresh 
scenes  and  renew  relationship  with  the  well-springs  of  culture. 
Stagnant  and  impractical  effects  result  to  the  uncommunicative 
and  unsocial  in  such  an  age.  Although  Eome  was  a  ruin  com- 
pared with  her  former  magnificence,  yet  the  Saxon  must  have  seen 
much  to  awaken  his  astonishment  and  admiration  and  to  give  him 
new  ideas  for  his  work. 

When  Alfred  was  educating  himself  as  best  he  could  for  the 
responsibility  he  was  to  assume  as  a  ruler,  he  often  found  himself 
beset  with  temptations  of  pride  and  earthly  desires  of  selfishness. 
To  overcome  these  he  applied  himself  daily  and  sometimes  nightly 
to  religious  tasks,  that  he  might  replace  ambition  by  desire  and 
abihty  to  teach  his  people.  This  persevering  labor  and  pure  aim 
make  him  more  perfectly  agree  with  the  character  of  the  model 
editor,  who  shoiild  guide  public  tendencies  and  impulses  as  well  as 
public  knowledge.  The  task  of  Alfred  was  a  very  great  one,  the 
education  of  a  people.  He  must  supply  the  want  of  books  and 
teachers.  He  chooses  for  his  work  certain  books  which  contain 
the  great  ideas  he  has  in  mind,  to  teach  his  people,  and  then  re- 
models and  rewrites  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
easily  grasped  by  the  undisciplined  and  uncultured  mind.  For 
this  purpose,  as  an  editor,  it  is  needful  to  use  much  labor  in  se- 
lecting, compiling,  revising  material,  while  depending  upon  his 
ability  as  a  translator  to  simplify,  explain,  unfold  all  allusions,  his- 
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torical  or  mythological,  by  adapting  the  material  in  each  case  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  people.  He  selected  books  containing  the  ideas 
of  history,  philosophy  and  religion.  It  is  thought  that  he  sought 
first  to  satisfy  any  longing  there  might  be  to  know  of  other  coun- 
tries according  to  the  desire  that  had  early  stirred  him  so  deeply. 
Hence  he  applied  himself  to  the  arduous  task  of  reproducing 
Orosius'  Universal  History  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  can  scarcely  he 
caUed  a  translation,  for  he  abridges,  paraphrases  and  enlarges — 
often  omitting  whole  chapters  and  inserting  new  matter — and  in 
general  blends  his  ability  as  an  author  with  that  of  a  translator. 
The  history  of  Orosius  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  417  A.  D.  The  general  drift  of  the  whole  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  Christianity.  The  work  "was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  great  Augustine,  who  was  engaged  upon  a  religious  work 
and  desired  Orosius  to  assist  him  in  refuting  the  arguments  of 
pagan  writers,  claiming  that  Christianity  had  done  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  world — as  especially  shown  in  the  sack  and  down- 
fall of  Rome,  410  A.  D.  This  work  embraces  a  history  of  ancient 
nations  and  peoples  and  also  attempts  an  incomplete  description 
of  the  tribes  in  northern  and  western  Europe.  Here  Alfred  inserts 
his  Germania  and  history  of  Scandanavia.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
can  readily  sympathize  with  the  scenes  of  conflict  and  suffering  m 
the  terrible  last  days  of  Rome  as  portrayed  by  the  Spanish  priest, 
for  they  had  never  known  anything  but  struggle  with  man  and  the 
elements.  The  influence  of  such  sympathy  guided  by  Christi- 
anity, could  not  fail  to  advance  the  work  of  Alfred  in  educating 
and  Christianizing  the  people. 

The  translation  of  Bede  was  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
Saxons  with  the  learning  and  piety  that  had  preceded  them,  and 
to  unite  the  love  of  country  with  these  great  civilizing  influences. 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  extends  from  the  landing 
of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  year  731,  including  a  history  of  the  church 
as  it  progressed  in  England  during  that  time.  This  work  was 
somewhat  changed  by  Alfred  by  additions  and  corrections.  Bede 
was  not  a  traveler,  and  hence  he  received  most  of  his  material  from 
the  understanding  of  others,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  strange 
that  it  should  have  contained  errors. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  up  to  this  time  had  offered  few  attrac- 
tions, deahng  as  it  did  with  dry  facts  and  dates  devoid  of  life  or 
reality.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Alfred  this  history  re- 
ceived valuable  additions  both  in  its  matter  and  expression. 
These  additions  point  to  Alfred  as  indisputably  connected  with 
them  in  his  person  and  actions,  hence  there  are  good  grounds  for 
maintaining  that  his  hand  gave  shape  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
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Alfred's  great  taste  for  historical  learning  is  important  to  us, 
for  to  it  we  owe  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  records  of  his  hfe  are 
authentic.  The  works  assigned  to  him  were  mainly  his  own  labor, 
but  he  is  not  slow  to  recognize  assistance  when  it  was  given,  and 
is  very  far  from  assuming  merit  or  seeking  to  impress  himself  upon 
his  works. 

The  Pastorals  of  Gregory  and  Boethius'  Consolations  of  Phil- 
osophy were  translated  by  king  Alfred  for  the  purpose  of  more  di- 
rectly influencing  religion  and  morals,  and  to  bring  their  impor- 
tance and  necessity  into  the  every  day  hfe  of  the  people.  The  Pas- 
torals of  Gregory  are  disciplinary  in  their  nature  and  tend  to  de- 
velop the  ideas  of  religious  form  and  government.  Alfred  is  at- 
tracted by  the  character  and  reforms  of  the  great  Gregory,  and 
seeks  to  imitate  his  policy  in  regard  to  both  church  and  state.  In 
the  introduction  to  this  work  he  gives  expression  to  a  worthy  com- 
plaint, saying :  "  Think  what  punishment  shall  come  upon  us  on 
account  of  this  world,  when  we  ourselves  have  not  ourselves 
loved  it  in  the  least  degree  or  enabled  other  men  so  to  do.  We 
have  had  the  name  alone  of  Christians,  and  very  few  of  the  virtues. 
When  I  then  called  to  mind  all  this,  then  I  remembered  how  I  saw, 
ere  that  all  in  them  was  laid  waste  and  burnt  up,  how  the  churches 
throughout  all  the  English  race  stood  filled  with  treasures  and 
books,  and  also  a  great  multitude  of  God's  servants ;  but  I  won- 
dered how  those  good  and  wise  men,  who  loved  wisdom  themselves 
and  got  wealth  and  left  it,  had  never  been  willing  to  turn  any  of 
the  books  they  knew  so  well  into  their  own  language  for  the  use 
of  people."  He  then  gives  his  intention  of  translating  this  work 
and  others  which  are  necessary  for  all  men  to  understand. 

The  work  that  king  Alfred  made  especially  his  own  was  the 
translation  of  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy,  by  Boethius.  He 
admired  the  polished  and  cultured  Roman  with  the  deep  enthusi- 
asm of  his  nature,  and  sympathized  with  his  adversity  as  only  a 
German  can.  Boethius  wrote  his  Consolations  during  ten  years 
of  unjust  imprisonment  at  Pavia.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  a  col- 
loquy between  Boethius  and  Philosophy,  who  appears  as  a  bet- 
ter spirit  to  console,  encourage  and  instruct  him.  Philosophy  dis- 
covers him  in  dispair  and  applies  her  consolations,  endeavoring 
by  a  long  effort  of  reason  to  restore  him  to  happiness.  Fortune  is 
introduced,  but  her  offerings  are  proved  unsatisfactory .  Philoso- 
phy then  promises  to  lead  Boethius  to  true  happiness,  which  is 
found  in  the  highest  good — in  God.  Philosophy  here  pronounces 
a  noble  prayer  of  praise  to  God,  followed  by  a  description  of  Deity 
and  his  attributes.     This  description  discloses  an  understanding 
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far  beyond  his  age  and  comprehends  a  devotion  almost  equal  to 
tbat  of  Christianity.  Following  Boetbius'  argument  be  appears 
as  skeptical,  and  enquires  bow  it  is  tbat  highest  good,  being  all- 
powerful,  will  suffer  sin  and  sorrow  to  exist.  The  true  Christian 
idea  is  then  advanced  and  it  is  shown  how  out  of  these  things  may 
come  highest  good,  and  the  most  perfect  development  of  life  and 
character.  In  closing,  God's  fore  knowledge  is  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with  man's  free  will.  These  were  great  truths  for  the  Sax- 
ons— and  as  unfamiliar  as  they  were  important.  Alfred's  char- 
acters of  editor  and  author  lend  their  assistance  to  this  work  in  a 
large  measure ;  for  much  of  the  translation  is  merely  a  para- 
phrase of  the  Latin  original.  Alfred  readily  discriminates  be- 
tween the  minds  that  he  is  to  reach  and  those  addressed  by 
Boetbius.  The  latter  spoke  to  the  cultured  Eoman  who  perfectly 
understood  every  mythological  or  historical  allusion,  and  to  whom 
an  explanation  would  have  been  a  reproach.  Alfred,  on  the  other 
hand,  confronts  a  race  so  given  over  to  themselves  and  to  mere 
physical  life,  that  they  lack  both  culture  and  a  knowledge  of  other 
races.  Hence  to  adapt  the  Consolations  to  their  rude,  yet  vigor- 
ous minds,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  their  attention  by  minute  and 
long-drawn  descriptions  and  explanations  of  every  allusion.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Alfred  so  many  times,  as  he  tells  us,  translates 
just  according  to  the  sense,  and  his  ability  as  an  editor  in  choos- 
ing, abbreviating,  revising,  explaining,  and  as  an  author  in  adapt- 
ing and  applying  his  work,  is  shown  by  its  wide  distribution  and 
the  great  veneration  it  received  in  the  opinions  of  the  Saxons. 

Alfred's  leisure  moments  were  stored  up  in  a  book  of  quota- 
tion and  maxims,  which  were  his  especial  choice  and  delight ;  for 
having  them  always  with  him  he  called  them  a  manual. 

Because  Alfred  occupied  hirnself  chiefly  with  prose — for  this 
style  he  universally  employs — we  must  not  infer  that  this  was  his 
absorbing  taste.  He  had  a  deep  and  natural  passion  for  poetry, 
as  belonging  to  his  race.  This  the  history  of  his  early  life  tells 
ns  when  he  learned  the  book  of  Saxon  poems  for  his  mother.  But 
what  Alfred  translated  and  wrote  he  did  not  for  itself,  but  for  the 
good  it  would  do,  and  that  which  could  accomplish  the  highest 
good  we  find  Alfred  choosing.  He  sought  to  supply  what  was 
wTanting.  The  Saxons  had  poetry  already,  which  would  do  to  edu- 
cate the  feelings  and  passions,  but  the  mind  must  first  be  educated 
that  it  may  be  known  what  feelings  to  foster  and  nourish.  To 
give  these  a  suitable  undation  to  this  education  of  Alfred  embod- 
ied bis  works  in  didatic  prose. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Alfred,  we  must  not  look  for  immediate 
results.     Such  reforms  as  he  aimed  at  can  be  brought  about  only 
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by  development,  and  indeed  it  is  true  in  this  case,  for  we  see  them 
scarcely  begun  when  Alfred  passed  away.  That  be  exerted  a  tell- 
ing influence  we  have  the  testimony  of  authors  and  of  the  impetus 
given  to  learning,  in  the  following  century.  The  steady  light  of 
learning  was  no  more  utterly  extinguished,  going  to  prove  that  the 
day  of  enlightenment  and  civilization  was  taking  the  place  of  the 
night  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 


THE  TKIALS  AND  JOYS  OF  A  TEADE. 


BY   GEO.    B.    BERGEN,    '86. 


In  the  following  brief  article  it  is  the  desire  of  the  writer  to 
give  such  a  delectable  representation  of  the  machinist  trade,  that 
those  whose  prospects  for  life  are  not  altogether  clear,  will  at  once 
be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  pursue  that  king  of  trades  whose  prod- 
ucts are  visible  on  every  hand  and  in  every  land. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  to  the  student  is  the  fact  that  the 
machinist's  course  resembles  that  of  the  college  in  its  requirement 
of  four  years  of  application.  But,  unlike  the  collegiate  course, 
there  are  no  such  things  as  "  conditions  "  to  be  made  up;  for  the 
poorer  mechanic  is  not  required  to  serve  longer  than  the  better 
one,  and  both  are  paid  at  the  same  rate.  Thus  many  of  the  ap- 
prentices finish  their  four  years'  course  and  proclaim  themselves 
machinists,  while  that  proclamation  is  the  only  means  their  com- 
panions have  for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  their  mechanical  edu- 
cation. The  emphatic  language  of  the  foreman  when  one  does 
poorly,  together  with  the  hope  of  receiving  high  wages  as  a  jour- 
neyman, are  the  inducements  to  do  well;  for  a  machinist's  wages 
are  governed  by  the  skill  displayed  in  doing  his  work.  The  facil- 
ity in  doing  it  is  of  secondary  importance  in  an  engine  shop.  Ac- 
curacy is  the  quality  that  determines  the  worth  of  a  machinist. 
The  shop  in  which  the  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  pass  two 
years  of  his  youthful  existence,  was  that  of  Edw.  P.  Allis  &  Co.,. 
of  Milwaukee.  The  Eeynold's  Corliss  Engine,  which  they  man- 
ufacture, was,  at  the  last  engine  test  at  Cincinnati,  decided  to  be 
the  first  in  the  land  in  point  of  regulation  and  economy  of  fuel. 
This  firm  employs  over  1,000  men,  300  of  whom  are  machinists. 

The  about-to-be  apprentice  enters  the  shop  as  a  visitor  at  first 
and  is  almost  unnoticed  by  the  men ;  but  when  on  the  following 
day  he  doffs  his  coat,  and  dons  his  large,  loose  overalls,  aU  eyes 
are  upon  him.  He  feels  and  appears  like  a  fool — or  a  wise  man  out 
of  place — as  the  reader  may  determine.      The  foreman  surveys 
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him  from  head  to  foot  without  a  word  of  greeting.  The  ease  of 
the  foreman  contrasts  strongly  with  the  uneasiness  of  the  youth. 
The  pleased  expressions  upon  the  faces  of  the  workmen  contrast 
in  a  marked  manner  with  the  unpleasant  expression  of  the  boy's 
features.  Therefore  he  is  somewhat  relieved  when  he  is  given  a 
file  and  some  emery  cloth  and  told  to  "  polish  "  a  designated  piece 
of  metal.  That  is  generally  the  extent  of  the  instructions  given. 
The  apprentice  is  left  to  learn  all  by  the  slow  process  of  experi- 
ence. While  experimenting,  he  now  and  then  catches  glimpses 
of  one  face  after  another  which,  although  begrimed  and  dirty, 
shows  symptoms  of  amusement.  Smiles  beam  upon  him  from 
every  side,  and  they  are  not  the  class  of  smiles  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  reciprocal. 

While  eDduring  these  mental  tortures  he  endeavors  to  forget 
his  unfeeling  companions,  and  allows  his  eyes  to  wander  away 
through  the  shivering  belts  and  whirling  pulleys,  and  tries  in  vain 
to  follow  the  various  motions  and  to  understand  the  offices  per- 
formed by  the  seemingly  tangled  mass.  It  looks  much  more 
reasonable  to  him  to  suppose  the  engine  to  be  run  by  the  ma- 
chines than  for  them  to  be  run  by  it.  These  are  the  first  impres- 
sions ;  in  his  latter  and  wiser  days,  he  will  often  smile  to  recall 
them.  When  he  sums  up  the  effect  of  the  first  day,  he  observes 
that  he  has  gained  a  bad  headache  from  the  incessant  noise — a 
sore  pair  of  the  dirtiest  hands  he  has  ever  possessed,  and  a  body 
completely  tired  out,  while  all  he  has  lost  is  one-half  of  his  self- 
conceit.  Therefore,  he  congratulates  (?)  himself.  But  this  is  the 
darkest  part  of  the  course.  The  machinists,  as  a  class,  are  ex- 
ceedingly jovial.  To  turn  to  this  bright  side.  Who  can  express 
the  satisfaction  of  being  the  cause  of  a  hearty  laugh  from  a  chorus 
of  a  hundred  or  more  men  '?  For  instance — while  the  victim  has 
gone  for  a  drink  of  water  to  the  farther  end  of  the  shop,  a  quantity 
of  ill-smelling,  sticky  oil,  called  "black  oil,"  is  daubed  profusely 
on  the  under  side  of  the  handle,  which  must  be  grasped  in  order 
to  stop  his  machine ;  then  his  machine  is  started  up  and  the  word 
passed  from  one  to  another  to  watch  the  man  stop  it  when  he 
comes  back.  Getting  his  hand  dirty  is  nothing  for  a  machinist  to 
cry  at,  but  the  peals  of  laughter,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  been  sold,  are  what  cause  his  discomfort.  Again,  when  all  are 
washing  at  meal-time ;  while  the  victim  is  scrubbing  his  face, 
foaming  with  suds  of  "  Babbitt's  best  soap,"  and  eyes  tight  shut, 
his  bucket  of  clean  water  is  slyly  exchanged  for  one  of  very  muddy 
water  or  black  oil,  and  when  he  hastens  to  rinse  off  the  soap  from 
his  smarting  eyes  he  is  a  laughable  object  of  pity.  Such  things, 
occurring  so  often  cause  the  shop  to  be  the  most  desirable  place 
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for  those  who  love  fun  and  society.  The  society  is  of  course  not 
of  the  most  elevated  class,  but  it  is  for  that  very  reason  less  re- 
strained and  ceremonial,  and  the  more  enjoyable  to  the  class  of 
men  found  in  the  trade.  A  common  mistake  is  the  supposition 
that  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  physical  strength  to  be  a  ma- 
chinist. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  since  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  men  employed  to  do  all  the  heavy  work  who  are  caUed 
"helpers,"  or  "laborers,"  who  are  at  the  beck,  call,  and  even 
whistle,  of  every  apprentice  or  machinist.  There  are  also  all  sorts 
of  mechanical  means,  such  as  tackles  and  pulleys,  trucks  and 
"buggies,"  as  the  Germans  laughingly  call  them — for  lightening 
the  labor.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  trade  is  that  it  renders 
one  lazy  and  weak,  and  the  confinement  is  detrimental  to  the 
health. 

But  the  greatest  objection  that  can  be  urged,  perhaps,  is  the 
tendency  to  immorality.  As  an  example  of  this  the  foreman  at 
one  time  asked  a  "  Sophomore  "  apprentice  to  work  on  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath.  When  he  had  refused,  and  given  the  reason  that  he 
did  not  think  it  was  right,  the  foreman  said:  "  Do  you  expect  to 
be  amachinist  an  get  to  heaven?  If  you  do,  you'll  be  left,  for 
the  celestial  train  don't  stop  for  machinists."  That  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  opinion.  A  man  is  not  considered  by  the  majority 
of  the  men  to  be  a  true  machinist  until  he  is  a  "tough"  or  a 
"  hard  citizen",  until  he  can  smoke  the  toughest  old  pipe — chew  a 
handful  of  "  fine-cut  "  at  once — drink  his  ten  or  twelve  glasses  of 
lager  beer  in  succession,  and  compose  at  least  one-third  of  his 
language  of  profanity.  This  of  the  majority — a  few  exceptions, 
of  course,  exist.  The  writer  is  ashamed  to  be  able  to  state  that 
he  found  many  men  who  had  never  beeu  inside  of  a  church,  and 
who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant beliefs.  Here  there  is  a  class  far  more  difficult  to  reach 
by  the  gospel  than  the  Chinese  or  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

This  subject  has  often  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer  during  the  long  hours  when  his  machine  was  doing  its 
work  and  he  was  sitting  at  leisure.  By  what  possible  means  can 
this  numerous  class  of  humanity  be  reached  and  influenced  to 
live  for  some  higher  motive  than  self  ?  It  was  this  sight  of  so 
many  generous  souls  living  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year 
in  utter  carelessness  of  the  after  life  that  contributed  largely  to 
his  abandonment  of  the  trade  and  renewal  of  his  mental  and  moral 
education. 

So,  having  called  attention  in  a  small  way  to  this  numerous 
class  of  suffering  souls,  the  writer  hopes  it  will  be  further  consid- 
ered by  heads  and  hearts  better  equal  to  the  task. 
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EDITOEIAL. 


Many  copies  of  this  issue  of  the  Eeview  will  be  sent  out  as 
Specimen  Cojyies.  Those  to  whom  they  are  sent  may  consider 
themselves  earnestly  invited  to  become  subscribers.  The  last  is- 
sue met  with  a  cordial  reception.  The  friends  of  education  wiU 
no  doubt  be  gratified  to  know  that  several  hundred  extra  copies 
of  President  Gregory's  article  on  "  Christian  Education  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  "  were  called  for  and  have  gone  aU  over 
the  country. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  UNIVEESITY  LIBEAEY. 

Through  the  gifts  of  generous  Mends  the  classical  department 
of  the  University  library  has  received  during  the  past  year  very 
valuable  additions.  Mention  has  been  made  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Eeview,  of  the  books  presented ;  this  issue  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Willing,  of  Chicago,  of  a  complete  set  of  the  Teubner  (Leipzig) 
Editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  elegantly  bound  in  green 
morocco  with  gilt  edges.  The  set  comprises  two  hundred  and 
seventy- one  volumes,  and  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; 
with  this  splendid  addition  to  the  other  books  of  kindred  nature 
lately  presented,  the  Lake  Forest  University  Library  is  quite  well 
equipped  for  work  in  the  classical  department. 

THE    PRESBYTERIAN    AWAKENING. 

There  are  cheering  indications  that  a  renewed  interest  in 
Higher  Education  is  spreading  throughout  the  entire  bounds  of 
our  Church.  We  think  that  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say 
that,  among  the  agencies  which  have  had  to  do  with  this  awaken- 
ing, Lake  Forest  University  has  no  mean  place.  The  deplor- 
able facts  of  the  failure  of  our  Church  in  this  department  of  effort 
were  first  brought  out  fully  in  former  issues  of  this  Eeview,  and 
scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  pamphlets  and  addresses  of  the 
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President,  who  also  had  largely  to  do  with  shaping  the  action  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Under  the  impulse  given  by  these  facts  the  editors  and  cler- 
gymen of  our  Church  have  already  entered  upon  the  discussion  of 
our  duty,  in  the  various  Presbyterian  newspapers.  The  Interior 
and  the  Evangelist  have  taken  up  the  subject  editorially;  admit- 
ting and  emphasizing  the  lamentable  condition  of  our  Church  in 
its  Academy  and  College  work,  as  presented  in  the  Review.  The 
New  York  Observer  and  other  papers  have  declared  their  purpose  to 
give  this  great  movement  their  best  help. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  increased  interest  taken 
in  this  subject  by  our  leading  pastors  and  by  the  professors  in  our 
Theological  Seminaries.  Among  other  things  we  notice  a  trumpet 
blast  sent  forth  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Evangelist, 
by  an  old-time  friend  of  education,  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner,  so  long 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  He  agrees 
with  Prof.  John  De Witt,  D.  D.,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
that  "no  more  important  subject  is  hkely  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Church  for  many  years  to  come." 

One  of  the  cheering  facts  is  that  so  many  of  our  Synods  are 
moving  in  the  work  of  founding  Colleges  and  Universities,  and 
putting  into  the  work  an  amount  and  degree  of  enthusiasm  such 
as  our  Church  has  never  before  witnessed,  except  possibly  when, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  our  great  leaders  were. first  aroused  to 
consider  the  needs  of  our  country  and  our  Church.  Kansas  is 
laying  the  foundations  of  Emporia  College;  and  Missouri,  of  Se- 
dalia  University;  Minnesota  of  Macalester  and  Albert  Lea  Col- 
leges; Iowa  is  pushing  Coe  and  Parsons  Colleges;  Nebraska, 
Montana,  Utah  and  the  States  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  moving. 

To  the  friends  of  Lake  Forest  University  the  most  encourag- 
ing fact  is  that  generous  givers  are  beginning  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  institution,  making  proposals  which,  properly  responded  to, 
wiU  speedily  give  it  the  entire  sum  needed  to  make  it  practically 
forehanded,  if  not  full-handed.  One  esteemed  elder  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  Tuthill  King,  Esq.,  has  recently 
promised — on  conditions  which  we  expect  to  soon  see  fulfilled — 
$20,000  toward  the  endowment  of  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Instruction 
and  Christian  evidences ;  while  another  elder  of  the  same  Church, 
long  a  friend  and  liberal  contributor  to  the  University,  has  agreed 
to  add  $10,000  to  this  sum.  Two  others,  always  ready  to  give, 
have  promised  to  add  at  least  $18,000,  making  $48,000 ;  and  other 
friends,  old  and  new,  have  promised  to  help.  The  sum  of  $120,000 
added  to  our  endowment  just  now  will  be  worth  more  than 
$1,000,000  would  be  ten  years  from  now. 


OLLA-PODEIDA. 


COLLEGE. 

Junior  speaks  of  the  share  of  the  Athenians 

in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Prof,  suggests 
that  he  probably  means  the  Athenians,  as  the 
Atkeneans  hardly  extended  so  far  back  into 
antiquity. 

The  effect  of  the  last  number  of  the  Re- 
view in  awakening  an  interest  in  study 
among  the  students  and  opening  up  new  fields 
of  investigation  for  them,  has  been  very 
marked.  One  of  the  Seniors  has  put  in  all 
his  spare  moments  in  the  study  of  Philology, 
hoping  to  discover  the  habitat  and  meaning 
of  the  term  "  Olla-Podrida.  "  He  might  find 
satisfaction  in  a  Spanish  dictionary. 

Those  of  the  students  who  room  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Chicago  buildings  were 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  porosity  of  the  brick 
and  wood  in  a  "  blizzard  "  by  the  cold  snap  of 
the  7th.  Mourners  for  cold  and  frozen 
plants  were  by  no  means  few.  Dr.  Gregory, 
however,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  the  students,  who  are  now 
better  prepared  for  a  second  blast. 

One  of  the  modest,  retiring  students,  who 
shrinks  from  notoriety,  was  startled  some 
time  since  by  the  reception  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  President  of  the  University. 
The  distinction  of  Class- President  seemed  to 
the  gentleman  all  that  he  was  capable  of 
carrying,  so  he  transferred  the  letter,  to  the 
hands  of  the,  in  truth,  most  worthy  President, 
Dr.  Gregory. 

The  Prof,  of  Mathematics  was  lately  over- 
heard anxi  usly  inquiring  the  price  of  geese- 
feathers.  Queery  :  Are  the  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  in  dange:  of  being  "  plucked  "  at 
the  coming  examination  ? 

Some  recent  events  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  kleptomaniac  who  has  felon- 
iously abstracted  a  Senior's  cap  from  the  rack 
in  the  hall.  Together  with  this  mania  for 
cap-turing  small  articles  the  culprit  combines 
a  propensity  for  posting  silly  notices  on  the 
bulletin  board,  which  evidently  he  considers 
witty.  As  this  has  never  been  committed 
before,  it  must  have  been  perpetrated  by 
some  un-soph-isticated  Fresh.,  severed  too 
soon  from  the  maternal  apron-string.  The  ex- 
treme youth  of  the  culprit  mollifies,  but  does 
not  excuse,  the  heinousness   of  these    crimes. 

Through  the  agitation  of  the  Ladies'  Im- 
provement Society,  and  the   securing   of  pri- 


vate contributions,  the  city  streets  have  been 
lighted  with  lamps  of  neat  aud  serviceable 
pattern.  Sixty-eight  lamps  have  thus  far 
been  erected,  and  more  are  to  follow7.  The 
Unervisity  grounds  have  been  richly  remem- 
bered in  the  luminous  distribution,  much  to 
th:  gratification  of  the  students.  In  fact, 
every  one  who  is  compelled  to  tread  the 
streets  after  dark  gives  fitting  praises  and 
most  grateful  thanks  to  those  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  improvement  was  effected. 

These  classical  Sophomores  !  One  of  them 
is  firmly  convinced  that  the  difficult  construc- 
tions in  Horace  and  Demosthenes  are  blun- 
ders on  the  part  of  the  authors!  Another 
genius  lately  improved  the  addage  "Well  be- 
gun is  half  done,"  by  rendering  it  "Half  be- 
gun is  well  done."  The  faculty  prophesy 
brilliant  futures  for  these  gentlemen. 

The  Thanksgiving  vacation,  the  brightest  of 
the  year,  inasmuch  as  the  ghostly  shades  of 
coming  examinations  haunt  not  the  anticipa- 
tory dreams  of  the  student — was  signalized 
by  an  almost  complete  depopulation  of  the 
college.  Nearly  every  one  who  went  home  or 
to  friendsnear  by,  returned  the  following  week 
to  aggravate  the  purgatorial  experiences  of  the 
few  who  remained  with  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  good  times  he  had  enjoyed.  It  is  ru- 
mored, however,  that  some  of  those  who 
didn't  go  home — the  King  Club-ers,  for  in- 
stance— could  tell  strange  tales  of  their  vaca- 
tion experiences.  "Some  body  says,"  that 
five  Clubb-ers  demolished  an  eighteen  pound 
turkey  at  dinner  Thanksgiving  day,  and  were 
on  hand  for  an  oyster  supper  in  the   evening  ! 

FRESHMAN    CHRONICLES. 
CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Now  in  the  days  of  Sylvester  the  Mayor, 
when  Chester  the  Stalwart  was  ruler  over  all 
the  land,  the  Freshmen  did  gather  themselves 
together  and  say  one  to  another  :  Alas, 
whereunto  have  we  toiled  and  striven,  have 
we  wrought  and  done  mighty  works  if  we  are 
not  called  brilliant  ? 

2.  Go  to  now,  the  days  are  darkening 
earlier  than  cf  old,  let  us  rise  and  make  our 
light  shine  before  all,  that  the  children  of 
men  may  know  how  exceedingly  bright  and 
wise  is  the  class  of  LXXXVL 

3.  And  they  arose  and  got  for  themselves 
waxen  tapers,  and  did  bring  with  them  in- 
struments of  lucifer,  yea,  even   matches,    and 
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did  gather  before  their  teacher  with  faces  full 
of  peace,  but  with  eager  waiting. 

4.  And  as  the  teacher  did  expound  unto 
them  the  lore  of  the  Gentiles,  lo !  a  comely 
maid  raised  her  taper  on  high  and  added  there- 
unto a  match  with  snapping  sound. 

5.  And  there  arose  a  question  of  much  dif- 
ficulty to  be  solved.  And  the  teacher  spake 
unto  the  maid  and  said  :  Canst  thou  cast 
light  upon  this  question  ? 

6.  And  she  hung  her  head  and  said,  Nay 
master,  I  cannot. 

7.  And  the  young  men  and  maidens  did  all 
light  their  waxen  tapers  with  a  great  snap- 
ping. 

S.  Now  the  hour  of  expounding  drew  to  a 
close  :  but  the  end  was  not  yet. 

9.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Sylvester  the 
Mayor  heard  of  the  great  light  that  the 
Freshmen  had  made,  he  put  on  sack  cloth 
and  ashes  and  said  unto  himself :  Woe  is  me  ! 
How  are  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  this 
day  degenerate ! 

10.  I  will  arise  and  chastise.  I  will  smite 
them  with  fear  and  trembling.  Yea,  as  the 
prophets  of  old,  I  will  dismay  them,  and  they 
shall  tremble  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

11.  And  he  arose  and  grasped  his  staff 
firmly  in  his  right  hand,  and  went  forth 
seeking  whom  he  might  devour. 

12.  And  he  met  one  whose  daughter  was  of 
LXXXVI.  And  he  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice  :  Woe  unto  thee,  Sir,  thy  daughter  hath 
disgraced  thee.  Yea,  all  the  Freshmen  have 
committed  grievous  sin,  and  wrath  shall  be 
upon  their  heads; 

13.  For  the  Folders  and  Scribes  of  the  Fac- 
ulty have  held  council,  and  they  have  put  upon 
me  the  warning  of  the  evil  doers;  and  if  thou 
art  wise,  thou  wilt  show  thy  daughter  no 
mercy,  and  perchance  then  her  days  may  be 
long  numbered  with  the  hall  of  learning. 

14.  And  whomsoever  else  he  met  he  cried 
out  likewise. 

15.  Now  when  the  Freshmen  heard  what 
Sylvester  the  Mayor  was  doing  they  did  shake 
with  a  great  fear,  and  the  strength  all  went  out 
from  their  joints,  and  their  marrow  was  as 
the  ice,  and  they  arose  and  went  unto  their 
teacher  saying, 

16.  Alas!  wherein  have  we  offended  thee  or 
grieved  thee,  that  thou  hast  sent  Sylvester  the 
Mayor  to  chastise  us  up  and  down  the  whole 
land?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  not 
grieved  me,  nor  have  I  reproached  you  to  any 
one.     And  they  waxed  exceeding  wroth. 


17.  Now  at  the  mid-week  evening  worship 
the  Freshmen  gathered,  and  as  the  congrega- 
tion went  out  from  the  Synagogue,  they  be- 
sought Sylvester  the  Mayor  to  stay,  saying 
unto  him;  Whereunto  now  haveyesaid  harsh 
things  about  us,  and  have  persecuted  us  and 
done  us  great  hurt?  And  he  would  not  an- 
swer. 

18.  And  they  followed  him  to  his  abode  and 
did  press  him  mightily  until  he  waxed  faint 
and  besought  them  to  depart.  And  they  de- 
parted. And  unto  this  day  when  men  speak 
of  waxen  tapers  Sylvester  the  Mayor  sayeth 
nothing. 


THE  JOINT  MEETING. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  Nov.  10th,  it 
was  granted  to  the  members  of  the  three  Col- 
lege societies,  and  a  favored  few  beside,  to 
enjoy  a  most  delightful  evening  together. 

The  Zeta  Epsilon  hall  was  well  furnished, 
with  the  exception  of  some  dubious-looking 
furniture  in  one  corner,  for  the  occasion,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  august  officers  seated  be- 
fore them  in  an  imposing  group,  the  audience 
felt  that  it  was  indeed  to  be  a  memorable  oc- 
casion. The  literary  programme  furnished  by 
the  joint  effort  of  the  three  societies  was  ad- 
mirable, and,  if  comparisons  are  not  odious, 
we  would  say  that  it  exceeded  in  interest  tho^e 
of  former  joint  meetings. 

The  three  societies,  respectively,  contrib- 
uted an  oration,  a  declamation,  and  an  essay. 
While  each  was  admirable  in  its  way,  we 
would  say  that  the  debate,  with  its  thrilling 
subject  and  well-trained  debaters,  carried  off 
the  palm.  Each  society  furnished  two  de- 
baters, making  two  gentlemen  and  one  lady 
on  each  side.  The  question,  "  Should  the  U. 
S.  Navy  be  Increased,"  was  one  of  vital  in- 
terest ;  and  while  we  venture  to  say  that  some 
of  the  audience,  if  not  some  of  the  debaters, 
had  never  given  the  subject  a  thought  before 
the  question  was  proposed — being  unconsci- 
ous of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  this 
or  any  navy — yet  as  the  debate  waxed  in  in- 
terest, and  the  spectators  in  sympathy,  the 
little  audience  became  one  seething  mass,  with 
no  individuality  save  as  it  was  for  or  against 
the  increase  of  the  navy.  So  much  credit  did 
the  debaters  do  themselves  and  their  subject, 
that  as  each  one  arose,  we  felt  that  their  side 
would  win,  and  the  United  States  navy— for 
of  course  the  decision  would  be  referred  to 
Washington  to  be  voted  upon  immediately — 
would  or  would  not  be  increased ! 

But  at  the  height  of  the  excitement,  just  as 
the  leader  of  the  affirmative  was  to  give  his 
summary,  his  opponent  rose  to  a  point  of  or- 
der, whether,  indeed,  this  extra  time  allowed 
to  the   affirmative   leader,   was   really   legal. 
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This  point  taken  up  on  both  sides  with  great 
energy,  what  with  referring  to  legal 
authorities  and  quoting  of  parliamen- 
tary documents,  added  to  the  interest 
as  well  as  suspense  of  the  occasion.  The 
incident,  trivial  in  itself,  revealed  much  of  the 
inner  life  and  character  of  the  societies,  for 
with  such  accuracy  and  precision  in  regard  to 
points  of  law,  and  with  such  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  pai  liamentary  rules  as  was  displayed 
by  the  gifted  President  of  the  Atheneans, 
with  tiiese  things  as  a  back-bone  we  say,  any 
society  may  be  rounded  out  into  such  a  body 
as  will  stand  while  L.  F.  U.  remains. 

The  leader  of  the  affirmative  was  somewhat 
torn  with  anxiety  and  suffering  with  an  in- 
ward fear  lest  he  should  be  deprived  of  his 
closing  speech,  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  relief 
and  delight,  when,  three  minutes  being  the 
time  granted,  he  rose  to  make  it.  But  alas ! 
it  was  in  vain  :  the  worthy  judges  settled  the 
matter  bv  giving  two-thirds  of  their  vote  for 
the  negative  ;  the  audience,  however,  showed 
their  appreciation  of  our  country's  need  and 
danger  by  voting  by  a  majority  for  the  affirm- 
ative. 

But  now,  the  literary  programme  being 
completed,  the  formal  society-hall  becomes  a 
brilliant  drawing-room,  thrown  open  for  the 
occasion  ;  the  dubious-looking  furniture,  as- 
suming a  tabular  form,  is  found  to  reveal — 
refreshments  ;  all  pretense  at  dignity  is  lost, 
for  the  sedate  juniors  and  others  lay  it  aside 
to  assume  the  manners  and  air  of  polished 
waiters,  and  airily  flit  about,  hovering  over 
guests  with  plates  and  napkins.  Even  the 
worthy  officers  condescend  to  leave  their 
chairs  of  state,  to  mingle  with  the  common 
herd.  Allure  soon  earnestly  engaged  in  the 
discussion,  not  of  the  needs  of  our  navy,  but 
of  fruit  and  confectionery. 

Such  a  decided  success  was  this  combination 
of  literary  and  convivial  entertainments,  ihat 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be  perpet- 
uated not  only  by  the  joint  meetings,  but  at 
all  regular  and  called  meetings  of  the  three 
societies. 


THE    FIGHTING    EDITOR. 

The  last  number  of  the  Review  found 
many  critics  among  the  students.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  public  announcement  was 
made  by  the  managing  editor  that  a  fighting 
editor  had  been  provided,  and  that  all  who 
had  complaints  should  make  them  to  this  for- 
midable individual.  Why,  who  didn't  have 
complaints?  About  everybody's  tnes  had  been 
trodden  on.  So  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  bulletin  board  was  speedily  covered 
with  manifestoes  by  the  persons  aggrieved, 
proclaiming  vengeance  upon  the  luckless  fight- 


ing editor.  A  Freshman  openly  challenged 
him  to  a  meeting,  place  not  specified,  "at  2 
P.  M.,  to  engage  in  mortal  combat,"  and  said 
with  naive  innocence,  "  Weapons:  for  the 
editor  a  sword;  for  the  Fresh,  a  pistol."  As 
though  the  editor  had  not  the  right  nor  the 
ability  to  choose  the  weapons!  A  similar 
ignorance  of  dueling  was  manifested  in  the 
challenge  purporting  to  come  from  the  "Greek 
Professor."  The  fighting  editor  was  "called 
out"  and  asked  to  join  issues  with  those  highly 
explosive  and  dangerous  dynamite  bombs, 
known  as  "Greek  roots."  But  the  pugilistic 
pen-driver  was  not  dismayed  by  their  many 
marks  of  interest  in  his  wellfare — or  rather, 
z'//-fare.  He,  too,  had  paper,  and  pen,  and 
paste-pot,  and  when  it  came  to  public  bulle- 
tins, why  that  was  just  where  he,  as  a  fighter, 
was  at  his  best.  He  posted  up  as  good  as 
had  been  posted — a  little  better — announcing 
how  he  would  be  in  his  room  at  such  an  hour, 
(he  had  a  convenient  engagement  elsewhere, 
mind  you,  when  that  hour  came)  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  with  a  giant  bull-dog  to  assist 
him,  and  how  as  his  windows  were  narrow, 
complaining  parties  would  do  him  a  kindness 
and  themselves  a  favor  by  coming  one  at  a 
time!  So  the  day  wore  through,  and  even- 
ing came  and  nobody  had  yet  been  "laid  out," 
while  the  combative  editor  was  as  saucy  as 
ever.  But,  in  the  evening,  Shiels,  the  blood- 
thirsty, and  two  or  three  others  of  like  des- 
perate character,  aroused  the  students,  mar- 
shalled them  in  regular  Roman  legion  fight- 
ing style,  armed  them  with  brooms  and  canes 
and  sundry  other  improvised  implements  of 
destruction,  and  marched  them  with  unpar- 
alleled bravado  directly  into  the  sanctum — or 
rather  the  mahdictum — of  the  obnoxious 
editor.  A  member  or  two  of  the  Faculty,  it 
is  whispered,  brought  up  the  rear.  (The 
Faculty  are  all  the  time  trying  to  bring  up 
the  rear  of  the  various  classes,  and  make  it 
equal  to  the  van!)  To  say  that  the  pugilist 
of  the  Review  was  surprised,  is  putting  it 
mildly.  But  the  forces  had  hardly  entered  his 
room  and  displa-  ed  to  right  and  left  and  come 
to  a  halt  with  arms  presented,  when  he  as- 
sumed his  most  bullvingly  belligerent,  most 
impudently  defiant  attitude.  In  savage  tones 
he  thundered  out  a  demand  for  an  explanation 
of  that  mo-t  unseemly  intrusion  upon  the 
hours  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  he 
ought  to  be  studying.  Now  the  proper 
thing  to  do  when  you  are  in  the  presence  of 
a  professional  fighter,  who  had  just  as  soon 
knock  you  down  as  to  look  at  you,  is  to  quake 
and  tremble.  Everybody  did  the  proper 
thing!  But  representatives  of  the  various 
classes  finally  stated  their  grievances — not  so 
furiously  as  they  had  intended  when  they  en- 
tered   the    room;    oh,  no!  the  quiet,  self-pos- 
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session  of  the  "bruiser"  before  them,  with 
his  possible  array  of  seven-shooters,  and  his 
not  improbable  bull-dog,  rather  unneived 
them,  and  their  statements  were  pretty  tame 
affairs.  Then  it  came  the  editor's  turn.  He 
was  not  surprised  at  their  coming — astute  fel- 
low ! — not  he.  He  had  made  complete  prep- 
aration. They  should  have  full  satisfaction, 
every  one.  All  this  said  in  a  most  threaten- 
ing tone.  Then  he  went  to  the  side-board 
and  began  to  fumble  about.  There  was  more 
trembling  on  the  part  of  the  broom-armed 
throng.  What  the  mischief  was  he  after? 
Was  he  unchaining  a  bull-dog  or  had  he  a 
mittrailleuse?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
He  stuck  in  his  thumb  and  he  pulled  out — 
no,  it  was  not  a  plumb,  it  was  a  bag  of  ap- 
ples and  a  sack  of  cake !  And  then  with  reck- 
less disregard  for  life  he  began  firing  right  and 
left  upon  the  astonished  visitors.  No  quarter 
was  shown—  except  apple  quarters.  Every- 
body fared  equally  ill,  for  everybody  "  took 
the  cake,"  and  everybody  got  off  this  pun. 
It  were  too  long  to  tell  the  incidents  of  this 
sorry  fray,  but  everybody  got  full — full  satis- 
faction, of  course,  as  was  promised — on  cakes 
and  apples.  But  enough.  The  assailants, 
badly  demoralized — as  to  digestion — left  the 
fighting  editor  in  possesion  of  the  field.  It  is 
well  agreed  he  is  able  to  keep  it,  though  it  is 
not  known  whether  he  intends  to  meet  all 
further  criticism  with  similar  incitements  to 
dyspepsia. 


THE    TRIAL. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  supposed  adjust- 
ment of  grievances,  vague  rumors  ere  long 
began  to  circulate  to  the  effect  that  satisfac- 
tion was  not  yet  given,  and  that,  if  measures 
were  not  soon  taken  to  stay  the  progress  of 
deeply  laid  plans,  the  fighting  editor  and  his 
associate  in  the  local  department,  would  be 
summoned  before  a  tribunal  of  justice.  These 
ominous  reports  when  traced  back  were  found 
to  have  originated  in  the  Freshman  class, 
whose  members  appeared  to  take  it  much  to 
heart  that  reflections  were  cast  upon  them. 
No  one  was  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  flam- 
ing notice  which  appeared  upon  the  bulletin 
board  one  Thursday  morning.  "The  Goddess  of 
Justice  is  coming !  The  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Twelfth  District  will  hold  a  session  Friday, 
Dec.  8th,  beginning  at  7:30  P.  M.  Court 
will  be  held  in  the  College  Chapel." 

At  the  appointed  hour  a  good-sized  audi- 
ence had  assembled  to  hear  the  trial.  The 
next  case  on  the  docket  was  called  for;  with 
great  solemnity  the  clerk  read  the  number 
— "The  Freshman  Class  of  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  Lake  Forest  vs.  Thos. 
E.  Barr   and  Miss  Mary  J.   McKinney,  edit- 


ors of  the  Olla-Podrida  of  the  Lake  Forest 
University  Review,  for  libel,  damages 
claimed,  $30,000."  A  jury  was  then  impan- 
elled. It  was  a  rare  jury.  They  were  all 
very  old  men,  representing  the  strangest  oc- 
cupations, and  the  most  distinguished  names. 
The  judge,  Prof.  Kelsey,  then  called  upon  the 
prosecution  to  open  the  case.  N.  D.  Hillis 
presented  with  great  earnestness  the  charges 
against  the  defendants,  and  then  summoned 
the  witnesses  for  his  side.  K.  L.  Ross,  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution,  assisted  in  the  exam- 
ination, and  matter  of  most  interesting  na- 
ture was  elicited.  The  defense,  A.  E.  Jack 
and  H.  T.  Peare,  proceeded  in  like  manner. 
The  lawyers  then  summed  up  their  respective 
sides,  with  profuse  citations  from  Blackstone 
and  other  legal  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
statutes  of  Illinois.  The  case  was  then  given 
to  the  jury,  who  retired  for  consultation,  but 
soon  returned  with  the  verdict:  "  We  find  for 
the  plaintiff,  with  damages,  one  bushel  of  ap- 
ples, and  with  costs."  The  court  was  then 
adjourned  by  the  sheriff.  The  proceedings 
throughout  were  of  the  most  entertaining 
character. 


THE   FEAST. 

The  trial  did  not,  however,  end  the  case. 
Saturday  morning  the  defeated  parties  sent  to 
the  president  of  the  Freshman  class  a  bushel 
of  fine  apples.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  of 
the  class  of '86.  Don't  you  wish  you  were  a 
Freshman?  was  the  triumphant  challenge  to 
members  of  the  upper  classes.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  lady  members  Saturday  evening  to  divide 
the  spoil.     But  alas! 

"The  best  laid  schemes   o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley." 

The  evening  came.  The  president  of  the 
Freshman  class  was  just  adjusting  his  neck- 
tie preparatory  to  joining  his  associates  in 
feasting.  A  sympathetic  fellow  member  came 
and  offered  to  help  carry  the  apples  over.  The 
door  was  open.  Naughty  upper  class  men 
were  in  the  hall  watching  the  outcome  of  a 
darkly  laid  plot.  "  You'll  find  the  bag  under 
the  table  in  the  corner,"  said  the  President, 
as  he  gave  the  neck-tie  a  final  twist.  "  Why, 
there  aren't  any  apples  here,"  was  the  breath- 
less response.  "  They've  been  stole," 
shrieked  the  President,  as  he  peered  under  the 
table  himself,  while  his  eyes  grew  large  with 
astonishment,  emphasizing  his  remarks  with 
ejaculations  too  vigorous  to  bear  repetition. 
Let  the  curtain  fall.  Seek  not  to  lay  open  to 
a  curious  world  the  details  of  wrath  and  woe. 
But  after  a  time  presence  of  mind  returned  ; 
with  singular  forethought  another  bushel  of 
apples  was  at  once  ordered  and  soon  delivered 
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at  the  place  of  feasting.  As  soon  as  the 
Freshmen  had  all  assembled  there,  the  bad 
upper  class  men  brought  forth  from  a  place  of 
concealment  the  missing  bag,  and  four  classes 
were  made  happy,  whereas  only  one  had  ex- 
pected to  be.  And  now  the  Freshmen  sigh 
as  they  look  back  and  think  that  Saturday 
afternoon  when  Sophomores  and  Juniors 
kindly  offered  them  apples  out  of  their  own 
bag  they  sarcastically  replied,  "Oh,  getaway. 
Those  apples  aren't  half  so  nice  as  ours.  We 
have  a  bag-full  of  beauties.  You  ought  to  see 
them  once!" 

Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson. 


ACADEMY  NOTES. 

One  of  the  Seniors  lies  on  the  bed  and  sings, 
"There  is  rest  for  the  weary,"  while  his 
room-mate  gets  out  his  Latin  prose  for  him. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  spent 
Thanksgiving  day  at  home. 

The  boys  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  from  W. 
E.  Fry  and  C.  Hanson,  who  were  students  at 
the  Academy  last  year.  Mr.  Hanson  now 
holds  an  enviable  position  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Fry  is  attending  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  Bus- 
iness College,  in  the  same  city. 

"  Timothy  Sideburns"  really  deserves  our 
sympathy.  He  is  the  fellow  who  recently 
raced  with  the  seminary  dog  and  reached  the 
barb-wire  fence  first,  leaving  just  enough  of 
his  pants  on  the  barbs  for  the  dog  to  bark  at. 
We  found  the  following  in  his  Caesar  next  day: 

I  have  had  many  happy  years, 

And  tailors  kind  and  clever  ; 
But  those  striped  pantaloons  have  gone 

Forever  and  forever  ; 
And  not  till  fate  has  cut  the  last 

Of  all  my  earthly  stitches, 
This  aching  heart  shall  cease  to  mourn 

My  loved— -my  poor  torn  breeches. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Literary 
Society,  held  Friday,  Dec.  8th,  1SS2,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  winter 
term:  Pres.,  T.  L.  Davies;  Vive-Pres.,  W. 
D.  Connor;  Sec,  Chas.  W.  Ely;  Treas.  F. 
M.  Muhlig;  Critic,  Prof.  Strachan;  Sargeant- 
at-Arms,  K.  E.  Porterfield. 

"Angelic"  took  Thanksgiving  dinner  at 
Ferry  Hall.  He  says  that  he  never  enjoyed 
himself  so  much  in  Lake  Forest  before. 
"  What  was  the  cause  of  so  much  enjoyment?" 
we  asked.  "Dinner,"  he  replied.  "I  got  a 
chance  to  eat  for  two  hours  and  a  half  with- 
out stopping;  O,  it  was  just  too  too!" 


Boys,  patronize  those  who  patronize  us. 
The  Golden  Eagle  is  the  place  to  go  if  you 
want  perfect  satisfaction. 

Scene,  Class  Room.  [Enter  Math.  Prof, 
with  a  $ous  expression.]  Gentlemen,  I  should 
be  an  *  my  reputation  any  longer  with  this 
class.  After  discussing  the  most  intricate  ?  ? 
in  every  §  and  IT  of  this  book,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  "  "  some  simple  =  passage  by 
way  of  proof,  and  thus  I  am  forced  to  A  some 
,;:  which  I  may  say  in  ( )  •+■  the  attention  of 
learned,  and  x  our  difficulties  as  we  advance. 
Such  methods  of  teaching  —  my  expectations, 
and  I  ~'^  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  a 
.  must  be  put  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  = 
the  future,  if  your  conduct  ~  from  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  I  have  not  to  contend 
with  such  in  =  ities  of  study,  and  if  you  will 
not  +  a  simple  3  to  my  present  troubles, 
have  no  3  in  saying  I  may  reconsider  the 
whole  ?. 

Various  ! ! ! !  from  the  class. 

Exit  Prof,  looking  +++. 


AWARD    OF    PRIZES. 

The  prizes  won  at  the  First  Annual  Ath- 
letic Contest  of  the  Academy  were  distributed 
Thursday  evening,  Oct.  26th,  under  a  very 
successful  programme.  The  exercises  were 
opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Glen  Wood, 
which  was  followed  by  an  address  of  welcome 
from  the  principal,  Prof.  Woods,  who  then 
presented  to  each  member  of  the  successful 
base  ball  club,  a  gold  badge  handsomely  en- 
graved . 

The  rest  of  the  prizes  were  presented  by 
Pres.  Gregory,  Rev.  Donald  Rose,  Messrs. 
J.  V.  Farwell  and  W.  C.  Larned,  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  of  Kingston,  Ontario. 

The  prizes  aggregated  about  one  hundred 
dollars  in  value,  and  were  distinguished  not 
only  for  beauty,  but  also  for  usefulness  and 
genuine  worth,  and  seemed  to  be  very  judici- 
ously selected.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Academy  orchestra,  and  the  Acme  quartette, 
assisted  by  Misses  Millar  and  Stevens  of  the 
Seminary. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  Mr.  H. 
J.  Stevens  stepped  forward,  and,  in  behalf  of 
the  students,  presented  Prof.  Woods  with  a 
very  handsome  gold  watch,  assuring  him  that 
this  presentation  was  prompted  by  the  respect 
and  confidence  due  him  as  a  teacher  and 
friend. 

Prof.  Wood  made  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  the  gift,  after  which  the  exercises  were 
concluded  with  the  benediction  by  President 
Gregory . 
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.FERRY  HALL  NOTES. 
President  Gregory  gave  a  very  instructive 
and  interesting  lecture  on  English  Literature 
to  the  young  ladies  of  Ferry  Hall,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  Nov.  25.  vWe  hope  it  is  the 
first  of  a  series  on  this  subject. 

Saturday  evenings  are  set  apart  as  "social 
evenings"  at  the  Seminary.  Teachers  and 
pupils  spend  the  evening  together  in  the  par- 
lor, taking  with  them  their  fancy  work,  and 
fun  provoking  games. 

T  Teacher — speaking  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  "What  do  you  understand  by  rotten 
buroughs?" 

Pupil— (innocently)  "Why,  rotten  rabbit- 
holes." 

Translation  in  Latin:  nihil  a  nobis  dictum 
est,     "The  Nile  is  a  noble  river." 

The  young  ladies  spent  a  delightful  evening, 
during  the  Thanksgiving  vacation,  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Rhea. 

The  girls  must  have  their  say,  once  in  a 
•while,  even  if  the  teachers  do  suffer  by  it. 
t,  This  is  what  they  have  to  say  now:  We 
girls  always  had  our  suspicions,  but  now,  we 
know  that  the  boys  do  not  follow  the  Semin- 
ary procession  home  to  see  the  girls,  but  to  see 
the  teachers.  This  was  proved,  Sunday,  Dec. 
3,  when  the  girls  went  to  church  unaccom- 
panied by  teachers.  It  was  a  noticeable 
fact,  at  that  time,  that  not  a  single  boy  fol- 
lowed them  home.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
such  a  thing  has  happened,  in  the  annals  of 
Ferry  Hall. 

Teachers,  beware  whom  you  accuse ! 

The  teachers  feel  inexpressibly  chagrined  at 
the  turn  which  matters  have  taken,  and, 
under  the  distressing  circumstances,  have  not 
even  the  courage  to  suggest,  that  the  fact  of 
"  the  boys  "  being  out  of  town  might,  possi- 
bly, have  had  something  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. 

A  young  lady,  for  whose  education  in  math- 
ematics we  are  not  responsible,  was  heard  to 
say,  that,  in  one  place,  the  thermometer  was 


ten  degrees  below  zero,  and,  in  another  four- 
teen, and  she  thought  the  weather  was  pretty 
cold,  considering  it  averaged  twenty-four 
below. 

A  visitor  at  the  Seminary,  when  returning 
from  church  with  the  young  ladies,  was  heard 
to  make  the  remark:  "It  is  strange  how 
easily  I  get  turned  around  in  Lake  Forest;  I 
didn't  suppose  the  College  or  Academy  were 
up  in  this  direction." 

Ferry  Hall  was  not  entirely  deserted  during 
the  Thanksgiving  vacation.  About  twenty- 
five  young  ladies  remained  to  enjoy  the  novel 
experience  of  staying  up  until  after  half-past 
nine,  eating  confectionery  and  sweetmeats  be- 
tween meals,  taking  their  daily  constitutional 
without  the  dreaded  teacher,  and,  in  short, 
being  their  own  mistresses. 

Not  content  with  enjoying  the  fun  that 
naturally  came  in  their  way  they  felt  obliged 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  something  ro- 
mantic and  extraordinary. 

Their  own  warmed  and  furnished  rooms 
were  altogether  too  common-place  to  spend  a 
holiday  in,  so  some  of  the  most  venturesome 
and  courageous  betook  themselves  to  the 
attic,  to  remain  there  during  the  vacation. 
The  thrilling  adventures  with  which  they  met, 
are  thus  told  by  one  of  their  number,  Miss 
M.  A.  K. 

Come,  listen  to  me,  while  I  relate 

A  tale  that  will  cause  even  stout  hearts  to  quake, 

A  tale  which  will  send  to  every  breast 

A  deep  thrill  of  horror  if  truth  be  confessed. 

In  the  Sem.,  a  large  room  there  is,  on  the  fourth  floor. 
Where  young  ladies,  (in    round    numbers,   seven   or 

more), 
All  filled  full  of  frolic  and  imagination, 
Decided  to  spend  the  Thanksgiving  vacation. 

This  room  joined  the  attic,  in  which,  it  is  said, 

Strange  noises  are  heard,  when  all  are  in  bed 

Save  the   rats   and    the   mice,  who    at  night   never 

quiet, 
Never  tire  of  continuing  their  unlawful  not. 

On  the  walls  of   this  room  (for  art  'twas  intended) 
The  heads    and    the    hands  of  great    men    are  sus- 
pended 
The  fierce  eyes  of  Nero  glare  out  on  the_  lun. 
While,  opposite  him,  is  our  brave  Washington. 

These  girls,  you  should  know,  were  not  subject  to 

So    with  stout  hearts,  ascended  the  fourth    flight  of 

And  repeatedly  said,  as  they  passed  the  dark  hall, 
"At  plaster  paris  men,  we're  not  frightened  at  all. 
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A  right  merry  evening,  together  they  spent, 

To  which    singing  and    laughter  their  cheerfulness 

1.  ni, 
And  the",  as  th    clock  on  the  shelf  to  the  right 
Struck  eleven,  they    said    to   each    other,     "Good- 
night." 

But  in  vain,    did  they    wait    for    that    calm,    sweet 

repose. 
Which  only  the  worn  and  the  weary  one  knows. 
And  which  oft  had  had  refreshed  their  tired  brains, 

in  the  past. 
When  they  laid  by  their  studies,  and  sought  sleep, 

at  last. 


All  the  wild,  frightful  stories  they  ever  had  read, 
In  rapid  succession,  now  entered  the  head. 
And  these  to  each  other  they  gaily  related. 
Although,  by    so    doing,  to  bad   dreams  they  were 
fated . 


But  of  tales,   they,  at  length,  had    exhausted  their 

store, 
And    try  as   they    would,    they    could  Ihink  of  no 

more, 
So,  weary  and  worn,  with   their  innocent  fuu, 
They  dreamily  voted  to  call  that  day  done. 

All  was  quiet,  the  hush  of  the  mid-night  hour 
Mow  reigned    through    the  building    with     magical 

power, 
And  held  in  a  spell,  as  it  were,  all  the  house. 
Save  the  frolicsome,  rioting,  troublesome  mouse. 


inson,  for  five  years  a  day  scholar  in 
Kerry  Hall,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  Wednesday, 
Nov,  29th,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  Another 
name  from  our  roll  is  written  in  heaven,  and 
there  is  left  to  us  only  the  sweet  memory  of 
her  beautiful  life.  Her  teachers  mourn  for 
one  whose  conscientious  fidelity  to  every  duty 
and  whose  love  of  study  made  it  a  joy  and  de- 
light to  instruct  her;  her  school  friends  for  one, 
whose  humorous  and  genial  disposition  made 
her  a  delightful  companion,  whose  gentle  un- 
selfishness endeared  her  to  all  hearts,  and 
whose  daily  walks  with  God  were  an  inspira- 
tion.     But  while  we  mourn,  we  say  with  joy; 

llShe  is  not  dead. 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 
Ani  Christ  himself  doth  rule." 

The  final  concert  of  the'term  was  held  the 
evening  of  Dec.  15,  in  the  audience  room  at 
Ferry  Hall.  There  was  a  full  attendance,  and 
the  concert  was  one  of  the  best^ever  given. 


But  sudden  and  awful,  there  broke  on  the  air 
Most  unearthly  groans,  which  filled  them  with  fear, 
And  the  young  ladies,  watching  the  o'd  attic  door, 
Cried,    "  I  wish,  Oh!  I  wish    1    had    kept    my  own 
floor." 

Just  then,  the  door  opened,  and  the    moon's  silv'ry 

light, 
Revealed  to  the  girls  now  trembling  and  white, 
A  ghast.y  procession  with  long  streaming  hair. 
Who,  with  fingers  like  icic.es,  clutched  at  the  air. 

But  these    seven    young    ladies,  although    faint    at 

heart. 
Decided  that,  now,  they  wouli  act  a  brave  part. 
So,  though    shudd'ring  with  frar,    they    uttered  no 

noise. 
Only  said,--"This    is    worse    than  — than— College 

bo  vs." 

My  story  is  ended,  but  ere  I  would  stop, 
A  word  to  the  wise,  as  they  say,  I  would  drop — 
Will  the  Faculty,  please,  by    commands  or  by  talks, 
Banish  ghosts    from    our    attic,    and  boys  from  OUR 
WALKS. 


While  joyful  preparations  were  being  made 
for  Thanksgiving,  and  many  homes  were  glad- 
dened by  the  return  of  their  daughters,  a  dark 
shadow  fell  upon  a  home  in  Lake  Forest,  and 
the  youngest  daughter  was  taken  away — 
yet  we  know  there  was  joy  among  the  angels, 
and  a  song  of  welcome  for  one  who  had  come 
home  to  her  "Father's  House."     Lilhe  Dick- 


JEAN    INGELOWISMS. 

The  outlook  for  ihe  Jean  Ingelow  Society 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  was  very 
promising,  in  fact  it  has  never  been  better  in 
all  its  history,  for,  though  there  were  only 
three  surviving  members,  these  were  young 
ladies  of  such  heroic  energy,  that  they  form- 
ally organized  themselves  with  undaunted 
hearts,  elected  the  \'es  to  the  three  princi- 

pal offices  and  took  their  places  among  the 
Literary  Societies  of  the  world,  a  peculiar 
people,  an  officered  society,  wherein  not  a 
single  private  could  be  found.  After  an  ex- 
citing ballot,  conducted  with  constitutional 
fidelity,  Miss  Wetherell,  Miss  Martin  and  Miss 
Godfrey,  were  the  names  returned  for  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer  respectively. 
These  three  held  their  first  regular  meeting  in 
the  Chapel,  Oct.  13th,  and  voted  uponthe 
following  names  proposed  for  admission; 
Misses  Becker,  Hawley,  Johnston,  Kennedy,  . 
Kretsinger,  Oliver,  Pollock  and  Scott.  The 
Society,  thus  increased,  elected  Miss  Oliver 
as  Vice-President. 
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Un  flfcemoriatru 


DIED. — At  Lake  Forest,  Nov.  29th,  1882,  Lillie  Dickinson,  aged  sixteen. 

We  went  to  our  homes  for  the  "  Thanksgiving  "  recess,  and  many  a  fireside 
was  made  glad  by  the  returning  faces.  Yet  one,  who  had  for  years  been  a 
familiar  associate  in  Ferry  Hall,  and  whose  name  had  but  recently  been  en- 
rolled for  additional  years  in  the  College,  was  left  standing  on  the  border  line 
of  time  and  eternity.  So,  while  the  eager  schoolmates  were  being  welcomed  to 
their  homes,  she  too,  found  a  welcome — into  the  "  mansion  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  We  contemplate  with  sadness  a  young  life  cut 
short  in  the  morning  of  its  days.  But  let  us  not  presume  to  measure  life  by 
the  sun. 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths, 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial." 

This  young  life  that  has  gone  out  from  us  was  a  contented  one.  The  fierce 
heat  of  earthly  trial  and  sickness  had  beat  vehemently  upon  the*  gentle  head 
for  many  months,  and  character  ripened  fast  under  its  fervor  To  few  was  it 
given  to  enter  within  that  quiet  life  where  pain  with  itsdiscouragment  was  never 
long  a  stranger,  and  to  see  behind  the  shrinking,  girlish  manner,  the  strong,  re- 
liant and  steadfast  heart,  the  clear  perception  of  the  true,  the  loyal  adherance 
to  the  right.  To  some  it  was  permitted  to  understand  the  earnest  quest  after 
the  best  purposes,  the  silent  fidelity  to  the  little  duties  of  life  whose  conscien- 
tious fulfillment  makes  life  great,  the  unshrinking  trust  in  the  Father's  love  which 
made  her  life  sweet.  So,  when  the  weary  days  at  last  came  when  the  only  duty 
was  to  abide  the  Master's  time,  she  found  and  made  known  the  heroism  of  life 
in  a  service  of  waiting.  Death  came  not  crowned  with  terrors.  "Is  this  death? 
No  it  is  only  going  to  Jesus" — what  a  triumph  these,  the  last  utterances  of  the 
short  career,  open  to  us.  Yes,  a  happy  passing  to  the  wider  life,  a  glorious  up- 
lifting to  a  higher  experience,  where  all  is  rest. 

How  shall  we  better  interpret  the  lesson  of  such  a  life  than  in  her  own 
sweet  words — written  three  years  since---which,  so  touchingly  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  move  upon  the  chords  of  the  heart: 

"lam  only  a  little  dew-drop,  I  can  cool  a  burning  blossom, 

But  I'll  do  whatever  I  can,  That  has  withered  'neath  the  sun  ; 

For  even  a  little  drop  of  dew  I  can  cheer  one  drooping  flower, 

Is  part  of  our  Father's  plan.  Then  my  little  life  is  done. 

You're  mistaken,  little  dew-drop, 

Your  life  has  just  begun, 
For  the  lesson  you  teach  us  lingers 

Long  after  your  work  is  done. 


LAKE  FOBE.T  UNIVEKSITY  TEXT  BOOKS. 

I. 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS:   Or,  The  True  Manhood  and  Life  of  Duty. 

A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  by  D.  S.  Gregory;  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake  Forest  University.  Eld- 
xedge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^Used  as  a  text  book  of  Mural  Science  in  Yale  and  other  leading  Colleges. 

"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country,  in  private  and  public  I i f e . "* ' — General  J.  M.  Chamberlain, 
Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WHY  FOUR  GOSPELS:  Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 

A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Gospels.  "Adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,  Colleges  and  Seminaries."  By 
President  Gregory.     Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

"  The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  independent  work  and  thought  it  contains." — Rev. 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng. 

"  This  is  a  master  work  upon  its  special  theme  It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposition  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  Gospel  writings  and  their  writers."— Dr.  J.  G.  Butler. 

III. 

PRACTICAL  LOGIC:  Or,  The  Art  of  Thinking. 

By  President  Gregory.     Eldredge&  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

11  This  is  an  eminently  practical  text-book  in  Logic." — National  Journalof  Education. 

''This  is  the  most  practical  book  ever  written  on  this  difficult,  but  important  subject." — Indiana  School 
Journal. 

"  The  work  exhibits  clearly  the  hand  of  the  practical  educator." — Presbyterian  Journal, 

"  Not  only  the  most  usable  text-book  on  logic  we  know  of,  but  one  of  the  best  text  books  we  have  seen  on  any 
subject." — New  York  School  Bulletin. 

IV. 
GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the  German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph  Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the 
M  odern  Languages  and  Literature  in  Lake  Foiest  University.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

v. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  La  Poy  F.  Griffin,  A.  M..  Professor  of 
Natural  Science  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest  University.     Sower,  Potts  &  Co..  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

"  Wisely  adapted  to  the  demands  of  Normal  and  Public  Schools — Clear,  concise  and  logical  in  subject-matter 
and  method  of  treatment." — Geo.  P.  Beard,  California,  Pa. 

"An  admirable  book."— O.  B.  Merrill,  High  School,  Newburvport,  Mass. 

VI. 
LECTURE  NOTES  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Professor  Griffin.     Sower,  Botts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

VII. 
M.  Tulli  Ciceronis   CATO  MAIOB  DE  SENECTXITE,  LAELITJS   DE   AMICITA. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  S.  Reid,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Calius  College,  Cambridge, 
Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University  of  London.  American  Edition.  Revised  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Lake  Forest  University.     John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 

'*  It  is  certainly  the  best  edition  of  these  works  of  Cicero  with  which.  I  am  acquainted." — Prof.  rJ.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, Marietta  College,  Ohio. 

"  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  our  use  here." — Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins,  Hamilton  College,  New  York. 

"  I  shall  recommend  the  work  to  my  class  next  term  when  we  read  Cicero." — Prof.  W.  C.  Poland,  Brown 
University,  R.  I. 

"  The  work  is  certainly  very  scholarly,  and  I  doubt  if  a  better  commentary  on  it  could  be  prepared." — Prof- 
Frank  Smalley,  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

VIII. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LTJCIAN, 

With  Introductions  and  Notes  by  Charles  Richard  Williams,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity.    John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston. 

"  A  convenient  edition  of  Lucian  has  long  been  needed .  The  want  has  now  been  met  by  Professor  William's 
industry  and  scholarship,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  duly  appreciated.  The  editor  has  collected 
in  his  introduction  all  that  is  most  essential  for  the  student  to  know  respecting  the  author  of  the  dialogues  and 
respecting  the  dialogues  themselves;  while  the  notes  show  a  most  judicious  choice  between  the  extremes  of  too 
great  fulness  and  barrenness  of  illustration. — Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Birthday  Cards-  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards. 

Fine  Pceket  Books.  Artistic  Stationery. 

Fancy  Leather  and  Flush  Goods.       Wedding  Stationery. 
Fine  Frinting  and  Engraving. 

SISIZEIEIILT  £z  STUilBT, 

77  Madison  Street,  opp.  McVickers'  Theatre, 
CHICAGO. 

RICHARD  ATTER1DGE, 
Dealer  in  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods, 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS, 

And  in  fact  everything  kept  in  a  first-class  general  store, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at  the  lowest  figure  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 
General  dealer  in  Dry  Goods,  Fine  Groceries,  Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 

Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Caps,  Drugs,  Medicines, Chemicals,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc., 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock,  believing  all  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied  with 
all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 


Established  1S50. 

E.  H.  SARGENT  8c  CO., 
Druggists, 

Surgical  Instruments  and  Apparatus, 

Assayer's  Supplies,  Chemical  Apparatus  and 

Reagents,  Assay  Balances  and  Furnaces, 

125  State  St.,  Chicago. 


JAMES  HAEDIHGE, 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Custom  work  promptly  attended  to  and  neatly 
done. 
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HOW  A  COLLEGE  WAS  ENDOWED. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  a  brief  paper  attempted  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  Princeton  College.  It  is  substantially  the  history 
of  the  birth  of  all  our  Christian  Colleges.  They  originate  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  find  their  inspiration  in  the  prayer  of  faith. 
We  now  present  the  story  of  the  endowment  of  Princeton — drawn  from 
the  Quarter-Century  Report  of  the  Class  of  1856 — as  an  encouragement  to 
Colleges  engaged  in  the  work  of  securing  permanent  endowment,  and 
especially  to  the  friends  of  Lake  Forest  University.  Many  of  our  friends 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  must  first  come  the  day  of 
small  things,  of  poverty,  of  struggle,  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice. 
Ultimate  success,  however,  brings  ample  recompense,  and  the  institution 
becomes  the  enduring  monument  of  the  men  who  have  contributed,  whether 
by  their  gifts  or  by  their  brain-work,  to  the  general  result. 

The  historical  sketch  of  Princeton,  from  which  the  following  pages 
are  taken,  was  prepared  by  George  H.  Burroughs,  A.  M.,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1856,  a  resident  of  Princeton.  It  begins  at  about  1854,  when  the 
College  had  already  struggled  on  for  over  a  century.  We  transfer  to  the 
Review  the  portion  entitled  "Finance  and  Material  Improvement,"  and 
bespeak  for  it  the  earnest  attention  of  all  to  whom  copies  may  be  sent : 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Dr.  Maclean  to  the  Presidency,  he  and  Dr. 
Hope  were  successful  in  raising  $4-0,000  for  Scholarisps  of  $1000  each. 
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The  destruction  of  Old  North  while  we  were  Juniors  interrupted  this 
good  work,  and  all  the  energies  of  the  College  were  taxed  to  repair  the 
havoc  of  the  fire.  For  this  purpose  $18,000  was  contributed,  and  $12,000 
was  received  from  insurance;  but  to  complete  the  rebuilding,  a  debt  of 
more  than  $20,000  was  incurred.  This  was  paid  before  1860  out  of  the 
earnings  -of  the  College.  The  money  was  in  fact  raised  by  keeping  the 
Professors'  salaries  at  ther  former  low  figures,  when  an  advance  was  great- 
ly needed,  and,  but  for  the  pressing  necessity,  would  doubtless  have  been 
made.  The  burden  was  a  heavy  one.  If  it  has  not  brought  its  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  sustained  it,  it  has  stimulated  efforts  and  agencies 
which  have  made  our  Alma  Mater  rank  among  the  first,  not  only  as  an  in- 
stitution of  learning,  but  as  the  generous  rewarder  of  those  who  give  in. 
struction  in  her  class  rooms. 

In  1856  Dr.  Hope  began  to  seek  the  endowment  of  Professorships.  His 
efforts  were  not  unattended  with  success.  $25,000  was  given  by  Captain 
Silas  Holmes  of  New  York,  payable  at  the  option  of  the  donor,  interest 
meanwhile  at  6  per  cent.,  semi-annually.  The  principal,  received  in  1867, 
founded  the  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. Another  chair  was  endowed  by  the  combined  gifts  of  several  gentle- 
men, viz.:  Caleb  Shipman,  Esq.,  $10,000;  Thomas  U.  Smith,  Esq.,  $5,000; 
Messrs.  R.  L.  &  A.  Stuart,  $6,000;  R.  L.  Kennedy,  $1,400,  others  and  in- 
terest $2,600.  $25,000  in  all.  The  promise  of  still  another  foundation  was 
obtained,  but  business  embarrassments  intervened,  and  the  expectation 
not  realized. 

The  war,  by  causing  the  withdrawal  of  one-third  of  the  students,  re- 
duced the  receipts  of  the  treasury  $8,000  a  year.  There  was  need  of  earnest 
effort  and  Dr.  At  water  in  the  Spring  of  '63  proposed  raising  $100,000.  In- 
clusive of  $30,000  from  Hon.  John  I.  Blair,  of  N.  J.,  for  the  Professorship 
of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  and  of  $35,000  from  Mr.  Robert  Lennox 
and  his  sisters,  for  the  Professorship  of  Biblical  Instruction,  $137,000  was 
then  secured,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  College  was  as  prosperous 
as  it  ever  had  been.  $270,000  had  been  donated  between  the  years  1854  and 
1864. 

The  efforts  had  hitherto  been  aimed  to  prevent  retreat  rather  than  to 
secure  advance.  But  better  things  were  in  store  in  the  hastening  future. 
It  appears  that  while  we  were  yet  in  College  some  of  the  Trustees  and 
their  friends  were  devising  liberal  things  for  Princeton.  Chancellor  Green 
had  always  been  her  warm  friend.  He,  and  probably  others,  had  presented 
the  claims  of  the  College  to  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Green,  and  the  purpose  had  been 
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formed  by  him  of  giving  munificently  and  as  would  best  secure  her  effi- 
ciency, advance  her  standard  and  enlarge  her  sphere  of  usefulness.  As 
early  as  1863  Mr.  Green  stated  this  intention.  "While  he  stood  ready  to 
come  in  at  the  last  moment  and  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  $100,000 
raised  that  year,  he  preferred  that  his  gift  should  all,  if  possible,  go  not 
simply  towards  conserving,  but  towards  advancing  the  educational  status 
and  efficiency  here.  At  the  time  the  National  Land  Grant,  distributed  by 
the  General  Government  among  the  States,  was  bestowed  (1864),  he  au- 
thorized the  College  to  say  that  in  case  the  apportionment  for  New  Jersey 
were  given  to  Princeton,  as  fine  a  Scientific  Buildiug  as  there  was  in  the 
country  should  be  erected.     This  project,  however,  failed. 

While  Mr.  Green's  gift  was  still  pending,  in  June,  1866,  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Halsted  Observatory  was  laid.  The  building  with  dome  complete 
was  erected  by  Gen.  N.  Norris  Halsted,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  an  expense  of 
$53,000.  A  legacy  equal  with  accumulated  interest  to  $4,000,  left  by  Rev. 
Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer,  D.  D.,  paid  in  part  for  the  lot.  $3,000,  ($2,500 
from  a  legacy  of  Mr.  Philip  L.  Van  Rensselaer,  and  $500  from  subscriptions), 
was  given  before  1876  towards  the  glass.  $25,000  additional  has  since  been 
subscribed  by  friends  of  the  College  for  this  purpose,  and  the  telescope  of  23 
inches  diameter  and  30  feet  focal  length,  now  under  construction  and  near- 
ly completed,  will  be  mounted  in  the  course  of  the  present  College  year. 

In  December,  1867,  Dr.  Maclean  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  recom- 
mended, that  the  Board  raise  a  fund  to  provide  for  his  comfortable  support. 
This  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted.  Dr.  Maclean  continued 
to  exercise  his  office  until  the  Commencement  in  June,  '68.  He  had  then 
been  an  instructor  in  the  College  for  fifty  years.  Dr.  Hodge,  at  the  Alum- 
ni dinner,  in  his  eulogium  upon  the  retiring  President,  said  he  was  "the 
best  beloved  man  in  the  United  States."  A  house  was  bought  for  him  on 
Canal  street,  and  the  income  from  the  Lennox  Professorship  was  made  his 
annuity  for  life.  The  doctor  has  since  busied  himself  for  the  College,  and 
in  '77  he  published  two  solid  octavos  bearing  the  title,  "History  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey." 

In  1867  the  Woodhull  Professorship  of  Continental  Languages  and 
Literature  was  founded  upon  a  bequest  of  real  estate  valued  at  $30,000. 
At  Dr.  Atwater's  suggestion  before  an  Alumni  meeting  in  New  York, 
friends  of  the  College  subscribed  $10,000,  and  it  became  available  much 
earlier  than  it  otherwise  would. 

On  April  13th,  1868,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Green,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in 
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the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent. At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Trustees  the  first  $100,000  from  Mr. 
Jno.  C.  Green  was  received.  Subsequently  the  same  donor  furnished  the 
site  and  built  Dickinson  Hail,  the  great  recitation  building  of  the  College, 
at  a  cost  of  $216,000,  leaving  the  §100,000  in  invested  funds  in  tact.  It  has 
since  been  enlarged  and  beautified  by  the  addition  of  another  story,  and 
surmounted  by  a  roof  with  some  claim  to  architectural  effect.  The  whole 
$216,000  forms  what  has  been  named  the  Elizabeth  Foundation,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  donor's  mother.  With  a  far-seeing  wisdom  so  seldom  met  with, 
the  income  from  $25,000  of  this  was  to  be  expended  in  the  care  of  Dickin- 
son Hall  and  the  grounds.  Thus  it  can  never  become,  as  have  many  col- 
lege buildings,  a  bill  of  expense,  diverting  from  their  object  funds  which 
should  legitimately  be  appropriated  directly  to  the  maintenance  and  advance 
of  liberal  learning. 

Dr.  Green  having  declined  the  office  tendered  him,  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  1868,  Rev.  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  was  elected.  He  promptly  signified  his  accept- 
ance, and  was  inaugurated  October  27th  of  the  same  year;  and  it  was  a  day 
such  as  Princeton  has  seldom  seen.  The  friends  of  the  Institution  be- 
stirred themselves  to  raise  a  fund  which  should  secure  him  a  sufficient  and 
permanent  salary.  $63,000  was  thus  invested,  and  about  $8,000  was  made 
up  to  refit  and  refurnish  the  President's  house. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  gymnasium  had  long  been  felt,  and  to  Mr. 
Marquaud,  among  others,  Mr.  Jno.  A.  Stewart  had  dropped  a  kindty  hint. 
At  the  President's  inauguration  the  need  was  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Bonner's 
"Ten  thousand,  who  will  give  another  ten?"  found  a  prompt  response  in 
Mr.  Marquaud's  pledge  for  a  like  amount.  This  $20,000  these  gentlemen 
afterwards  increased  to  $38,000.  The  result  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
equipped  gymnasiums  in  the  land.  Its  influence  for  good  has  been  felt  by 
every  subsequent  class,  and  no  part  of  the  commencement  exercises  is  more 
beneficial  to  the  student  or  more  popular  with  their  friends  than  the  exhi- 
bitions of  physical  culture  and  address.  $6,000  were  given  by  friends  in 
New  York  in  '71  and  '72  to  buy  ground  adjacent  to  the  new  gymnasium, 
then  in  process  of  erection. 

In  April,  '69,  an  effort  to  supplement  an  old  Alumni  Professorship, 
afterwards  assigned  to  Dr.  Shields,  resulted  in  gifts  amounting  to  $7,366. 

The  Dod  Professorship  was  founded  upon  a  gift  of  $30,000  by  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Prof.  Albert  B.  Dod.  It  became  available  in  J  870,  and  is 
held  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics. 
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Reunion  Hall,  a  new  dormitory,  accommodating  61  students,  was  built 
by  the  contribution  of  $30,000  from  representative  men  of  the  old  and  new 
school  division  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  whole  cost  was  $50,001); 
$20,000  of  which  remained  a  floating  debt  until  June  '79,  when  it  with 
others  was  paid  off  by  the  legatees  of  the  late  Jno.  C.  Green,  Esq.  Its  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  by  Dr.  Backus,  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  May,  1870. 

In  September,  1871,  Dr.  McCosh  called  on  Mr.  Bonner.  The  latter 
said  he  was  about  to  write  an  article  relating  to  the  scanty  pay  of  Profes- 
sors. Stepping  into  his  office  he  wrote  a  check  for  $5,000,  and  handed  it 
to  the  President.  This  brief  article,  unlike  many  of  pretentious  length, 
brought  an  immediate  cash  response.  The  estate  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  of 
$26,750.  came  to  hand  in  April,  1872.  These  two  gifts  were  made  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  fund  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Professors.  Subsequent 
subscriptions  increased  this  to  $17,500,  all  in  small  bits.  $5,000  from  Mr. 
James  Lennox  in  July,  '72,  and  $10,000  from  Mr.  John  I.  Blair  in. the 
spring  of  '71,  and  other  smaller  amounts  ran  this  fund  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  Professors  up  to  $63,000.  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart's  subsequent  gift 
(in  1880)  swells  it  to  $163,000. 

In  1872,  Mr.  J.  C.  Green  gave  $120,000  for  the  erection  of  our  com- 
plete and  beautiful  College  Library,  and  $6,000  for  its  care.  He  subse- 
quently added  $10,000  to  endow  the  chair  of  Librarian. 

Soon  after  there  were  four  Fellowships  founded  by  small  subscriptions, 
each  yielding  $600.  Two  more  were  founded  upon  a  bequest,  (which  be- 
came available  in  1861,)  of  the  late  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot.  These  last  each 
yield  $250  annually.  $10,000  was  given  by  the  Class  of  '60  for  the  Experi- 
mental Science  Fellowship.  One  of  the  first  has  lapsed.  The  remaining 
five  have  lately  been  reinforced  by  four  fresh  recruits.  Two  are  connected 
with  the  E.  M.  Foundation  which  sustains  the  Geological  Museum.  One 
has  been  founded  by  S.  W.  Ward,  M.  D.,  of  Colorado,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  '11,  and  one  by  an  unknown  individual.  The  permanency  of  the 
last  is  not  yet  assured.  The  Fellowships  are  tenable  for  one  year  after 
graduation.  They  are  given  to  the  leading  scholar  in  Mathematics,  Men- 
tal Science,  Experimental  Science,  Modern  Languages,  History,  Physical 
Science,  Biological  Science,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  Mining  Engi- 
neering. 

The  "John  C.  Green  School  of  Science"  had  originally  a  foundation 
of  $200,000;  $100,000  for  the  building  and  apparatus,  $50,000  for  the  Hen- 
ry Professorship  of  Physics,  and  $25,000  each  for  the  Professorships  of 
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Analytical  Chemistry  and  Natural  History.  Subsequently  Mr.  Green  gave 
$25,000  more  to  complete  the  building  and  apparatus,  and  about  $5,600  to 
Prof.  Brackett  for  apparatus  in  the  department  of  Physics.  In  1878  the 
building  was  doubled  in  size  at  an  additional  cost  of  $65,000,  forming  a 
complete  quadrangle  with  interior  court.  This  was  chiefly  to  give  room  to 
the  departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Astronomy  and  Botany;  and  to  fur- 
nish increased  space  for  the  accommodation  of  Physics  and  Analytical 
Chemistry.  A  machine  shop  costing  $3,500  has  been  established  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  building  to  prepare  apparatus  for  the  departments  of 
Physics,  Astronomy  and  Civil  Engineering.  Up  to  last  March,  $25,000 
additional  had  been  given  for  completing  the  respective  equipments  for  the 
School  of  Science. 

Just  before  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1875,  Mr.  Green  proposed  to  give 
$100,000  more  for  additional  foundations  with  special  reference  to  the  de- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering.  While  the  deed  of  trust  was  in  prepara- 
tion he  died.  His  executors  have  paid  the  money  to  the  College  under  a 
deed  of  trust  made  in  accordance  with  that  which  Mr.  Green  contemplated. 

An  unknown  benefactor  of  the  College  in  1871  founded  the  E.  M.  Mu- 
seum of  Geology  and  Archaeology.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  an  open  secret 
that  this  mask  hides  no  less  a  friend  than  Mr.  Wm.  Libbey,  of  New  York 
city.  This  museum  occupies  all  the  center  and  east  wing  of  Old  North, 
which  have  been  transformed  and  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  contains  very 
complete  series  of  typical  fossils  of  all  classes  and  geological  ages.  The 
main  collections  are  in  admirable  arrangement  for  purposes  of  comparative 
study,  all  being  carefully  labeled  and  classified.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  large  numbers  of  new  and  unclassified  specimens,  which  offer  an  exten- 
sive field  for  original  work.  In  the  Pal  aeon  tological  Department  the  col- 
lections embrace  among  the  vertebrates  a  series  of  fossils  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance  and  the  United  States.  The  invertebrate  series  are  even  more 
complete.  The  Archaeological  Department  contains  prehistoric  implements 
from  most  of  the  classical  localities  of  Switzerland,  France,  Denmark,  &c. 
America  is  represented  in  remains  from  the  mound  builders,  and  in  large 
collections  of  recent  Indian  relics  from  Alaska  and  the  West..  There  is 
also  a  small  Art  Department  occupying  the  portion  of  the  room  which  was 
the  site  of  the  original  College  Chapel — the  center  of  the  building.  It 
contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  College  Presidents,  a  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton by  the  elder  Peale,  others  of  Governors  of  the  State,  Trustees  and 
Professors;  collections  of  coins  and  medals.  Copies  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  Atlas,  Diana,  huntress,  Niobe,  &c,  have  been  contributed  by  other 
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friends.     The  whole  is  valued  at  over  $100,000,  and  its  generous  founder  is 
constantly  adding  to  it. 

The  Museums  of  Natural  History,  embracing  Zoology  and  Botany,  are 
in  the  School  of  Science  Building,  and  are  equipped  with  laboratories  and 
other  facilities  for  the  practical  study  of  Biology.  Here  are  grouped  skele- 
tons of  vertebrate  animals  from  various  parts  of  the  world;  a  series  of  skulls 
of  North  American  vertebrates  from  the  Smithsonian;  the  birds  of  New 
Jersey,  mounted;  North  American  birds  in  skins,  the  gift  of  the  Smithso- 
nian; collections  of  marine  and  fresh  water  shells;  the  woods  of  New  Jer- 
sey; corals,  sponges,  &c,  &c.  In  contrast  with  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
North  America,  we  find  more  recently  specimen  plants  and  animals  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

In  the  same  building  will  be  found  the  Museum  of  Mineralogy,  con- 
taining carefully  selected  specimens  of  many  of  the  rarest  minerals,  with 
excellent  collections  for  the  study  of  Lithology  and  Optical  Mineralogy. 

The  Stinneke  foundation  (left  the  College  by  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  161)  is  worth  about  $7,500.  It  yields  an  income  of  $500  per  annum,  for 
the  Stinneke  Scholarship  and  $100  for  the  Maclean  prize.  The  first  is 
given  for  three  consecutive  years,  (unless  forfeited  by  negligence  of  study,) 
to  the  candidate  for  the  Sophomore  Class  who  passes  the  best  examination 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  September  on  the  Odes  of  Horace,  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil,  Latin  Grammar  and  Prosody,  Anabasis  or  Cyropoedia 
of  Xenophon  and  Greek  Grammar.  The  Committee  of  Examiners  is 
appointed  by  the  Trustees.  This  prize  can  ordinarily  be  contested  for  onl}- 
once  in  three  years.  The  Maclean  prize  of  $100  is  given  to  the  Junior  Or- 
ator who  produces  the  best  English  Oration.  The  judges  are  the  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  two  graduates  of  the  College,  appointed  by  the  Trustees. 
Owing  to  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  this  income  is  not  equal  to  the 
state  of  demand,  and  this  scholarship  has  been  temporarily  suspended.  By 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  the  estate  of  Miss  Stinneke  has  been  settled 
in  favor  of  the  College.  This  nets  $3,000  to  found  the  Miss  Stinneke 
Scholarship,  and  $1,000  additional  to  the  Henry  A.  Stinneke  Scholarship 
fund,  not  limited  by  the  provisions  of  his  will. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Brown,  of  Princeton,  in  1866  gave  $1,000  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Geo.  Potts  Bible  Prize.  A  copy  of  Henry's  Commentary  is 
presented  to  each  of  the  two  best  biblical  scholars  in  the  Senior  Class. 

The  Class  of  '59  gave  $2,000,  the  interest  to  be  given  to  that  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  an  assigned  literary 
topic,  and  pass  the  best  examination  on  some  period  or  province  of  English 
literature. 
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The  Class  of  '61  donated  $1,200  to  found  a  prize  in  Mathematics,  to  be 
given  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  stands  the  best  examina- 
tion in  June  on  portions  of  the  Mathematical  course  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  specially  designated  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Jno.  S.  Kennedy,  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  besides  a  Mathemat- 
ical Fellowship,  founded  the  Freshman  1st  honor  prize,  of  $200  annually. 
The  Stinneke  Scholarship  is  not  eligible  to  this  honor  man.  This  dona- 
tion of  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  all  811,000,  at  seven  per  cent.  gold. 

In  1873  Chancellor  A.  0.  Zabriskie  bequeathed  $1,000  for  books  for  the 
library,  and  Mr.  John  Schenck  $400  for  the  aid  of  indigent  students.  This 
was  afterwards  increased  to  $700. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Magie,  in  January,  '73,  gave  his  bond  for  $5,000.  The  in- 
terest has  been  paid  regularly  ever  since.  He  proposes  to  give  the  balance 
of  $10,000  to  form  the  foundation  for  the  Chair  of  Mining  Engineering. 

Including  the  $10,000  secured  by  Dr.  Hope  in  1854,  and  increase  from 
improvements  in  investments,  $65,193  is  now  to  the  credit  of  the  scholar- 
ship fund. 

In  1870  Win.  Patton,  Esq.,  and  Paul  Tulane,  Esq.,  and  a  few  others 
fitted  up  at  an  expense  of  $1,500  the  old  Junior  and  Senior  recitation 
rooms  for  the  Religious  Society  of  the  College — the  Philadelphian.  These 
rooms  are  now  occupied  by  Class  prayer  meetings  held  on  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day evenings. 

No  small  degree  of  romantic  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of  a  be- 
quest made  more  recently  to  this  Society.  Hamilton  Murray,  of  the  Class 
of  '72,  when  about  to  stai-t  for  Europe  in  1873,  visited  Princeton,  and  while 
here  made  a  will,  leaving  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
Philadelphian  Society.  He  was  a  passenger  in  the  ill-fated  Yille  du  Havre, 
which  sunk  so  shortly  after. 

The  amount  left  was  kept  at  interest  until  it  accumulated  to  over  $17,- 
000,  when  it  was  used  for  the  erection  of  Murray  Hall.  It  stands  between 
the  new  Chapel  and  Whig  Hall,  and  contains  a  reading  room  stocked  with 
religious  books  and  periodicals,  and  an  auditorium  ample  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  Society. 

Charles  R.  Lynde,  Esq.,  in  1876  contributed  $5,000,  the  income,  in 
three  prizes — $130,  $120,  $100 — to  be  awarded  to  the  three  successful  com- 
petitors in  a  debate  on  the  Monday  evening  preceding  Commencement. 
The  competition  is  between  six  members  from  the  Senior  Class,  three  from 
each  Hall,  selected  by  committees  from  the  Faculty,  appointed  by  the  lit- 
erary societies. 
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Mr.  Green  left  a  large  residuary  estate  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be 
appropriated  as  in  their  judgment  would  accord  with  his  wishes.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  trust  Witherspoon  Hall,  a  new  dormitory,  the  second  of  the 
College  buildings  in  size,  was  finished  in  1876.  It  stands  on  the  old  ball 
ground  west  of  Clio  Hall.  It  is  built  of  gray  stone,  and  will  accommodate 
eighty  students.  There  are  one  hundred  and  forty  rooms  in  all,  arranged 
in  suites  of  two  or  three.     The  cost  of  the  building  was  $  106,000. 

The  small  working  Observatory  was  erected  in  1877,  upon  the  high 
ground  on  Washington  street,  east  of  the  new  Chapel.  For  instruction  in 
practical  Astronomy  it  is  fully  equipped  with  all  needed  instruments  and 
accessories.  Its  outfit  is  not  surpassed,  for  the  purpose  intended,  by  that 
of  any  other  institution  at  home  or  abroad.  Dr.  Young's  house  was  built 
for  the  astronomer,  adjoining,  and  another  for  Dr.  Brackett  a  little  north 
of,  this  Observatory.  The  three  buildings  cost  $20,000,  the  gift  of  the 
legatees  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Green. 

The  new  Chapel,  the  gift  of  Henry  G.  Marquand,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
already  referred  to  as  one  of  the  donors  of  the  Gymnasium,  is  now  in  course 
of  erection.  It  is  a  brown  stone  structure  of  ample  size  and  sumptuous 
style.  It  boasts  a  tower,  much  graceful  carved  work,  and  windows  of  rich 
and  elaborate  color.  With  galleries  it  will  seat  nearly  or  quite  one  thou- 
sand.    The  estimated  cost  is  not  less  than  $125,000. 

In  1878,  $3,000  was  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Jacob  Van  Arsdale, 
Esq.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  assist  indigent  students. 

$100,000  was  given  September  25th,  1880,  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart,  the 
income  to  sustain  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  in  danger  of  reduction  on 
account  of  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Green,  January,  '78,  the  first  gift 
of  his  legatees  founded  two  professorships — the  Kennedy  Professorship  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,  and  the  Ewing  Professorship  of  Greek 
Language  and  Literature.  From  the  same  source  came  the  gift  of  $35,000 
to  build  Edwards'  Hall,  in  1879-80.  This  new  dormitory  stands  nearly 
back  of  Clio  Hall,  and  contains  eighty-two  single  rooms. 

In  1878,  "  Prospect,"  the  Potter  residence  back  of  Whig  Hall,  was 
offered  for  sale.  Messrs.  R.  L.  and  A.  Stuart,  at  an  outlay  of  $30,200, 
purchased  it.  with  thirty  acres  attached,  and  presented  it  to  the  College. 
$5,000  were  given  to  fit  up  the  house  and  immediate  grounds  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Jno.  I.  Blair,  in  June,  1880,  wisely  added  $3,000  to  secure  its 
permanent  care. 

Chancellor  Greeu  left  $10,000  at  his  death,  1877,  for  the  foundation  of 
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has  fallen  to  him,  of  meeting  this  deficit  from  year  to  year,  and  adding  so 
largely  to  the  capital  of  the  institution;  but  we  are  more  amazed  that  he 
still  lives  to  tell  the  story.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  concluding  his  Report 
he  is  constrained  to  say:  "  With  such  a  brightening  outlook  I  enter  upon 
the  twentieth  year  of  my  Presidency  with  only  one  misgiving;  and  that  isT 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  my  health  1  have  the  strength  fully  to 
discharge  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  which  are  inseparable  from  my 
position.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous  and  unfailing  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Board  and  the  Faculty,  and  of  the  Alumni,  but  even 
with  this  help  the  continuous  anxiety  and  strain  of  my  ordinary  work,  and 
the  necessity  at  times  of  unusually  severe  and.  prolonged  exertion,  seem  to- 
me to  demand  more  than  my  present- -strength.  -But  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  great  work  here  will  continue  with  increasing  power  and 
usefulness,  whoever  may  be  the  men  honored  of  God  to  carry  it  on." 

Lafayette  College,  like  Princeton,  has  its  long  line  of  benefactors  of  whose 
enlightened  munificence  it  is  the  monument,  Pardee  and  Packer  and  Hol- 
lenbach  are  among  them.  We  notice  also  that  one  of  the  most  generous 
friends  of  Princeton,  Hon.  John  I.  Blair,  endowed  the  Presidency  of  Lafay- 
ette, about  two  years  ago,  by  placing  the  sum  of  $40,000  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 


HOW  A  WESTERN  COLLEGE  IS  STRUGGLING  FOR  ENDOW- 
MENT. 


Lake  Forest  University,  in  its  comparatively  brief  existence,  has  been 
making  a  history  resembling  that  of  the  early  years  of  Princeton  and  Lafay- 
ette, yet  with  more  encouragement.  Although  chartered  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  College  proper  was  opened  less  than  seven  years  since,  in  1876.. 
Out  of  about  300  students  in  all  departments  of  the  institution,  65  are  in 
the  College,  a  number  greater  than  was  in  Princeton  College  fifty  years 
ago,  (when  it  was  a  century  old)  or  in  Lafayette  College  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  greatly  in  our  favor  that,  by  the  careful  management  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  annual  deficit  on  current  expenses,  requiring  to  be  made  up,, 
has  been  kept  down  to  from  $3,000  to  $7,000.  This  has  been  mainly  met 
by  the  contributions  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  are  also  the- 
men  who  have  furnished  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  numerous  build- 
ings, and  for  the  present  endowment.  We  hope  to  give  in  a  future  issue  of 
the  Review  a  complete  view  of  their  generous  benefactions  to  the  University. 

The  losses  of  the  past  years,  from  fire  and  other  causes,  have  made  the 
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expenditures  very  heavy,  but  the  friends  of  the  institution  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  and  take  courage  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
University  has  already  a  capital  stock  of  about  $300,000.  Of  this  amount 
over  $100,000  is  productive  of  income  for  the  usea  of  the  College  proper. 
The  College  has,  therefore,  reached  a  point  in  its  history,  at  which  the 
income,  already  assured  from  endowments,  rents,  tuition  and  the  annual 
gifts  from  friends,  will,  with  the  added  income  from  the  $120,000  endow- 
ment fund  now  being  raised,  meet  the  current  expenses.  Nearly  half  this 
new  endowment  fund  has  already  been  subscribed,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  remainder  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Meads  of  the 
institution  during  the  next  few  months.  That  sum  will  put  the  College  in 
better  financial  condition — with  more  income-producing  property — than 
that  of  Lafayette  College  to-day.  Still  another  $100,000,  in  productive 
form,  would  enable  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  put  the  College  at  the  very 
front  in  the  work  of  higher  education. 


LAND,  LAND  TENURES,  AND  RENT. 


BY  MISS  E.  B.  G.,  '83. 


The  elements  in  the  production  of  wealth,  as  shown  by'Political  Econ- 
omy, are  land,  labor  and  capital.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  primary  and 
essential  elements,  the  third  secondary  in  importance  as  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  the  other  two.  The  consideration  of  land,  its  nature,  the 
manner  in  which  it  enters  into  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  share 
which  it  receives  in  the  distribution  is  therefore  to  the  economist  a  matter 
of  fundamental  importance. 

Land,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  the  vast  natural  store  house 
from  which  men  draw  the  supply  of  raw  material  which  the  application  of 
human  labor  converts  into  wealth.  In  some  cases  the  labor  is  exercised  in 
simply  appropriating  what  nature  offers  ready  for  use,  but  oftener  art  must 
lend  its  aid  to  transform  the  crude  products  of  nature  and  fit  them  to 
supply  human  wants. 

Land,  viewed  as  we  usually  regard  it  in  connection  with  its  agricultur- 
al uses,  is  thus  seen  in  but  one  of  its  many  forms  of  service  to  man.  The 
broader  sense  in  which  we  now  use  the  term  includes,  beside  the  fertile  fields 
of  the  farmer,  the  uncultivated  wilderness  which  gives  pasture  to  flocks  and 
herds,  the  forests  which  supply  timber  and  are  the  home  of  wild  animals — a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  hunter  and  trapper — the  streams  which  yield  fish  and 
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furnish  water  power  to  mills  and  factories,  and  the  mines  which  yield  to 
man's  labor  rich  stores  of  mineral  wealth.  All  these  are  land  in  an  eco- 
nomical sense  as  affording  raw  material  which  is  united  with  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth. 

Wealth  being  thus  produced,  land  appears  once  more  claiming  a  share 
in  its  distribution. 

Land  being  one  of  the  gifts  of  nature  which  become  wealth  only  when 
limitation  in  quantity  makes  appropriation  possible  we  might  naturally 
conclude  that  it  owes  its  value  solely  to  monopoly.  This  however  is  not  the 
case.  Though  we  may  think  of  land  as  absolutely  limited  in  quantity,  yet 
when  measured  by  the  present  population  of  the  globe  it  is  practically 
unlimited.  To  what,  then,  does  land  owe  its  value?  To  limitation  in 
quality  ?  Why  does  it  receive  rent  ?  We  answer — not  on  account  of  the 
absolute  limitation  in  the  quantity  of  land,  but  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  that  which  is  under  cultivation.  A  recognition  of  this 
fact  forms  the  basis  of  the  theory  which  affords  a  simple  and  complete 
solution  of  the  various  and  complicated  questions  concerning  rents  and  land 
tenures,  yet  for  many  years  political  economists  sought  in  vain  for  such  a 
solution.  The  principle  which  underlies  the  true  theory  of  rent  was  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  Anderson,  a  Scottish  writer  upon  the  subject,  but  the 
theory  is  now  connected  with  the  name  of  Ricardo,  and  justly,  since  he  was 
the  first  to  give  it  scientific  form  and  bring  it  prominently  before  the  world. 

Ricardo's  law  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  All  land  that  pays  rent  does 
so  because  of  its  excess  of  productiveness  over  the  poorest  land  that  can  be 
profitably  cultivated,  and  the  amount  of  rent  is  determined  by  the  measure 
of  this  excess. 

The  truth  of  this  law  is  shown  by  a  course  of  reasoning  something  as 
follows: — Land,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cultivated,  must  feed  the  laborers, 
furnish  them  with  necessary  implements,  and  pay  them  ordinary  wages. 
If  capital  is  to  be  invested,  the  land  must  in  addition  to  this  yield  ordinary 
returns  upon  its  investment.  Let  us  consider  a  new  country  in  which  the 
population  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  territory.  .  Since  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fertile  land,  more  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  population 
with  food,  every  man  will  cultivate  as  much  as  he  desires,  and  food  being 
abundant,  competition  will  push  the  price  down  to  its  lowest  limit — that 
which  will  just  cover  the  cost  of  production  as  already  shown.  Nothing 
will  be  left  for  the  remuneration  of  the  land,  consequently  such  land  will 
yield  no  rent  or  one  that  is  merely  nominal. 

Suppose  now  the  population  to  increase  until  the  produce  of  the  fertile 
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land  no  longer  supplies  the  demand  for  food.  To  supply  this  demand  other 
land  of  a  poorer  quality  must  be  introduced,  but  since  the  price  of  food  has 
risen  on  account  of  its  scarcity  the  produce  of  the  poorer  land  can  now  be 
sold  so  as  to  defray  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  yield  ordinary 
profits,  but  no  rent.  The  fertile  lands  will  still  however  yield  as  much  as 
before,  and  since  the  price  has  risen  this  will  give  more  than  the  ordinary 
increase  upon  capital.  Competition  will  force  the  tenant  to  pay  to  the 
landlord  the  surplus,  and  this  surplus  will  constitute  the  rent  of  the  land. 
With  a  further  increase  of  population  and  consequently  of  demand  for  food, 
still  poorer  land  will  be  cultivated  and  the  rent  of  the  fertile  land  further 
increased.  This  may  continue  indefinitely,  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation 
always  paying  no  rent  and  the  rent  of  other  lands  being  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  their  productiveness  compared  with  this  no-rent  land.  Thus  we 
may  trac  '  the  growth  of  rent  as  it  originates  in  different  degrees  of  fertility 
in  the  soil,  but  there  is  another  element  entering  into  the  value  of  land 
quite  as  important  as  its  fertility,  that  is  its  accessibility  to  the  market. 
Here  as  before  Ricardo's  law  applies.  The  cultivation  of  land  begins  near 
the  market  and  moving  outward  the  cost  of  transportation  increases  with 
distance.  Agricultural  produce  sent  from  a  distance  and  that  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  market  sell  at  the  same  price,  but  in  order  to  find  the  real 
market  value  of  the  produce  to  the  cultivator  at  a  distance  we  must  deduct 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Yet  the  market  price  must  be  sufficient  to  afford 
the  cultivator  who  ships  from  the  greatest  distance  ordinary  profits,  and  since 
those  who  cultivate  nearest  the  market  can  secure  no  more  because  of  com- 
petition, this  land  must  yield  a  rent  equal  to  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
the  greatest  distance  and  all  intermediate  lands  will  yield  a  rent  equal  to 
the  greatest  cost  of  transportation  minus  their  own.  This  is  of  course  on 
the  supposition  that  all  lands  are- generally  fertile. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  any  land  both  elements  must  be  considered, 
and  the  no-rent  land  is  that  which  either  from  sterility  or  inaccessibility  is 
the  least  profitable  in  cultivation. 

We  have  supposed  in  considering  the  growth  of  rent  that  with  the 
increase  of  the  demand  for  food  less  fertile  lands  will  be  cultivated,  but  under 
certain  circumstances  it  may  be  found  better  to  expend  more  capital  upon 
lands  already  in  cultivation  than  to  take  up  new  lands.  In  such  cases 
Ricardo's  law  still  holds  good,  for  before  additional  capital  will  be  applied 
to  the  soil  the  price  of  food  must  have  risen  sufficiently  to  give  ordinary 
profits  upon  this  capital  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  application  will  cause 
less  than  a  proportional  increase  in  the  crop.     This  being  the  case,  it  is  plain 
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that  the  capital  already  applied  will  still  yield  the  same  return  as  formerly 
and  the  price  having  risen  this  will  give  more  than  ordinary  returns  upon 
capital.  The  surplus  the  landlord  will  claim  as  rent.  In  such  a  case  we 
may  consider  as  yielding  no  rent,  not  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation,  but 
the  portion  of  agricultural  capital  least  profitably  invested. 

Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  is  applicable  not  only  to  agricultural  land  but 
to  any  source  of  natural  wealth  for  which  the  demand  is  greater  than  can 
be  supplied  by  that  portion  of  the  product  produced  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.    • 

Pasture  lands  and  wood  lands,  which  in  a  new  country  are  usually  so 
abundant  as  to  bring  no  rent,  as  the  country  becomes  older  acquire  a  value 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  agricultural  land.  Building  sites  also  con- 
form to  the  theory  of  rent,  though  the  value  in  this  case  depends,  not  on 
the  fertility  of  soil,  but  upon  accessibility  to  business  centres  or  upon 
beauty  of  situation. 

Fisheries  also  when  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  appropriation,  may 
become  a  source  of  rent,  rising  from  the  no-rent  fishery  which  will  barely 
pay  for  the  investment  of  capital  to  the  most  productive. 

The  same  law  applies  to  mines,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this 
case,  as  also  in  the  case  of  fisheries,  there  is  not  the  gradation  of  fertility 
and  accessibility  found  in  agricultural  lands,  but  that  they  vary  exceed- 
ingly in  productiveness.  For  this  reason  it  may  happen  that  the  poorest 
mine  that  is  worked  may  pay  rent,  since  the  quantity  of  the  mineral  pro- 
duced being  too  small  to  supply  the  demand,  the  price  will  rise,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  make  it  profitable  to  open  a  mine  much  poorer.  Hence  the 
supply  will  acquire  a  scarcity  value  which  will  enable  the  poorest  mine  to 
yield  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  upon  capital.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance which  causes  the  rent  of  mines  to  differ  from  that  of  agricultural 
lands.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  expected  that  the  land  will  be  returned  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  rented,  and  the  rent  is  paid  simply  for  its  use,  while 
in  the  former  the  rent  must  compensate  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  mine, 
but  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of  its  entire  value. 

We  have  found  the  Ricardian  theory  applicable  to  rent  in  all  its  forms, 
and  it  is  the  Only  adequate  theory  yet  proposed.  Many  objections  have 
been  raised  and  ingenious  arguments  brought  forward  against  it,  but  all  have 
been  based  upon  some  false  view  of  the  subject  or  directed  against  some 
unessential  feature  of  the  theory  as  expounded  by  its  various  supporters. 
Its  essential  points  have  never  been  refuted.  Some  of  these  objections  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  as  throwing  light  upon  the  theory  itself. 
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The  cavil  has  been  raised  by  some  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
no-rent  land  which  Ricardo  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  theory,  for  no  man 
would  allow  his  land  to  be  worked  without  receiving  rent.  While  it  may 
be  very  true  that  no  man  would  allow  others  to  work  his  land  free  of  rent, 
he  might  and  probably  would  work  it  himself  if  it  would  .yield  him  ordinary 
profits.  Moreover  no-rent  land  is  not  necessarily  found  in  large  tracts  of 
many  acres,  but  may  be  interspersed  with  fertile  land  for  the  use  of  which 
the  tenant  really  pays  the  rent  which  he  pays  nominally  for  his  whole 
farm,  thus  receiving  the  poor  land  free.  Further  than  this  Ricardo's  theory 
is  not  refuted  even  though  we  may  suppose  land  to  be  so  scarce  that  the 
poorest  land  in  the  country  pays  rent,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  last  agri- 
cultural capital  applied  to  the  soil  yields  no  rent. 

Another  objection  made  is  that  in  actual  experience  the  most  fertile 
land  of  a  country  is  not  first  taken  up  as  Ricardo  would  have  it.  This  is  an 
undeniable  fact.  The  order  in  which  the  land  is  taken  up  is  not.  however, 
essential  to  the  theory.  The  progression  may  be  an  ascent  or  a  descent. 
The  theory  simply  requires  that  the  poorest  land  in  actual  cultivation  shall 
pay  no  rent  and  the  rent  of  other  lands  shall  be  in  proportion  to  their 
excess  of  productiveness  over  this  poorest  land. 

An  American  economist  bases  an  argument  against  Ricardo's  theory 
upon  the  ground  that  rent  depends  upon  the  distribution  rather  than  the 
increase  of  population.  The  facts  from  the  history  of  our  own  country  that 
he  urges  to  prove  his  point  can  be  shown  to  be  quite  consistent  with  our 
theory.  He  argues  that  the  increase  of  our  population  has  resulted  in 
diminishing  rather  than  increasing  the  price  of  food,  and  that,  with  the 
flood  of  emigration  westward,  rents  in  the  Eastern  States  have  diminished 
instead  of  rising  in  consequence  of  increase  in  population.  But  the  land  first 
cultivated  in  this  country  was  comparatively  sterile,  and  the  food  produced 
from  it  at  great  labor  and  expense  was  sold  at  a  high  price.  Since  the  vast 
and  fertile  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation, the  abundance  of  grain  produced  at  comparatively  little  expense  has 
so  lessened  the  price  of  food  as  to  make  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the 
poorer  lands  of  the  Eastern  States  impossible.  The  margin  of  cultivation 
has  been  pushed  upward,  not  downward,  by  the  taking  up  of  new  lands,  and 
as  a  consequence  rents  have  fallen  instead  of  rising.  As  long  as  there  is 
unoccupied  fertile  land  Ricardo's  law  would  forbid  the  rise  of  rent  with  the 
extension  of  cultivation,  for  it  is  only  after  this  fertile  land  is  all  under 
cultivation  that  a  further  increase  of  population  will  produce  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  food.     It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  however  to 
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look  forward  into  the  future  to  a  time  when  our  country  shall  have  become 
so  thickly  settled  that  the  rich  lands  of  the  interior  together  with  the  more 
fertile  land  of  the  Eastern  States  will  be  unable  to  supply  the  population 
with  food  at  the  present  prices,  and  the  poorer  lands  will  be  once  more 
cultivated.  This  change  will,  of  course,  be  attended  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  more  fertile  lands.  So  perfectly  does  competi- 
tion operate  in  this  country  that  the  progress  of  cultivation  up  to  the 
present  time  gives  a  more  complete  illustration  of  Ricardo's  theory  than 
any  other  country  affords,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  will  be 
equally  true  of  the  future. 

A  grave  mistake  made  by  some  economists  is  that  of  supposing  that 
rent  enters  as  an  element  into  the  cost  of  production.  The  fact  that  high 
prices  and  high  rents  always  accompany  each  other  makes  this  view  seem 
at  first  thought  very  plausible.  Upon  a  more  careful  consideration,  how- 
ever, its  falsity  becomes  apparent. 

The  products  of  the  soil  belong  to  that  class  of  commodities,  the  supply 
of  which  may  be  increased  to  meet  an  increase  in  demand  but  only  at  a 
greater  proportional  expense  for  each  additional  portion  produced.  The 
market  price  of  a  commodity  is,  however,  always  determined  by  the  cost  of 
production  of  that  portion  of  the  supply  produced  under  most  disadvanta- 
geous circumstances,  in  the  case  of  natural  products  upon  no-rent  land. 
The  surplus  which  those  portions  of  the  supply  produced  at  less  expense 
yield  in  price  above  the  cost  of  production,  goes  as  rent  to  the  landlord.  It  is 
his  because  he  possesses  a  superior  instrument  for  production.  He  might 
part  with  it  to  his  tenant  if  he  chose,  but  in  no  way  could  it  be  made  to 
benefit  the  consumer,  for  the  absurdity  of  selling  grain  at  a  lower  than  the 
market  price  because  it  was  raised  on  unusually  good  land  is  evident. 

So  far  we  have  considered  rent  theoretically.  In  practice  several 
causes  act  to  modify  the  results  which  the  theory  leads  us  to  expect. 
The  conditions  which  the  theory  assumes  and  without  which  it  cannot  be 
fully  realized  are  perfect  mobility  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  entire  free- 
dom of  landlord  and  tenant  from  the  influence  of  any  other  than  economi- 
cal motives.  In  a  country  like  ours  in  which  land  is  abundant,  the  lower 
classes  intelligent  and  competition  free,  these  conditions  are  most  fully 
realized.  In  the  older  communities  of  Europe  custom  and  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  have  greatly  influenced  the  operation  of  economical  laws. 
This  brings  us  to  the  wide  and  interesting  subject  of  land  tenures,  which 
however  can  be  considered  only  in  the  briefest  and  most  general  manner. 
The  variation  from  the  law  of  rent  founded  on  perfect  competition  may 
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be  in  favor  of  either  the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  In  the  former  case  the 
landlord,  influenced  by  custom  or  motives  of  personal  kindness,  relinquishes 
a  part  of  his  right  to  the  surplus  profit  in  favor  of  the  tenant.  The  rent  in 
such  a  case  becomes  equivalent  to  a  fixed  tax  upon  land,  and  the  tenant 
enjoys  to  a  great  extent  the  advantages  of  proprietorship.  This  modified 
form  of  rent  is  found  throughout  England  and  under  the  Metayer  system 
of  continental  Europe.  The  other  form  in  which  all  the  benefits  accrue  to 
the  landlord,  the  tenant  receiving  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  soil,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  cottier  rents  in  Ireland.  Here  the  supply  of  land  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people.  Competition  pushes  rents  up  to 
an  amount  often  equal  to  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  Want  and 
degradation  render  the  people  unable  to  defend  themselves  againt  the  exac- 
tions of  the  landlords  and  the  present  political  and  economical  state  of 
Ireland  is  the  result. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


Apparently  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  ever  undertaken  is  that  of 
rousing  our  Presbyterian  hosts  to  their  duty  to  higher  Christian  Education. 
We  talk  boastfully  of  the  traditions  of  our  Church  as  an  educational  power 
in  the  world;  but  when  it  comes  to  opening  the  eyes  to  our  present  lamen- 
table shortcomings — that  has  seemed  to  be  well  nigh  out  of  the  question.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  seems  almost  fated  to  hold  fast  to  the  slow-coach 
methods  of  a  slow-coach  age,  and  to  attempt  to  apply  them  still  in  an  age 
in  which  everything  else  moves  with  the  wings  of  steam  and  electricity. 
In  almost  every  instance  of  the  founding  of  a  College  the  same  old  method 
is  illustrated. 

The  present  effort  to  raise  $500,000  for  Hamilton  College,  and  make  it 
a  distinctively  Presbyterian  institution,  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  In  the 
great  State  of  New  York  our  Church  has  128,000  members  and  1,042  min- 
isters ;  in  other  words  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  membership  and  min- 
istry of  our  entire  denomination.  It  greatly  exceeds  in  membership  any 
other  Protestant  Church  in  the  State,  except  the  Methodist.  The  last 
census  shows  that  it  holds  a  larger  amount  of  church  property  than  any 
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other  Protestant  denomination  except  the  Episcopal,  and  a  larger  amount 
than  the  Episcopal,  leaving  out  the  great  corporate  fund  of  Trinity  Church. 
In  the  aggregate  amount  of  property  of  its  individual  members  it  is  quite 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  richest  Church  in  the  State.  It  contains 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  brain-power  of  the  Protestant  denominations. 
Yet  the  Standing  Committee,  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  new  move- 
ment for  making  Hamilton  a  Presbyterian  College,  recently  sent  out  this 
information  over  the  State: 

"  Of  the  leading  Christian  denominations  of  this  State  the  Presbyterian 
is  the  only  one  without  an  institution  for  collegiate  education,  the  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  which  are  directly  under  its  care  and  control." 

"There  are  in  the  State — excluding  those  institutions  which  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church — thirteen  chartered  colleges,  or  universities, 
for  young  men.  Of  these,  three  are  Episcopalian  in  their  government  and 
infraction,  Columbia,  Hobart  and  St.  Stephens;  two  are  Baptist,  Madison 
and  Rochester  Universities;  one  is  Methodist — Syracuse  University;  one 
is  Universalist— St.  Lawrence  University;  one  is  connected  with  the  Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists — Alfred  University;  and  one  confessedly  belonging  to 
no  denomination,  might,  we  think,  be  truly  said  to  be  denominational,  in 
that  it  represents  the  so-called  "Liberalism"  of  our  times,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. The  only  connection  of  any  kind  that  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
this  State,  sustains  to  its  collegiate  institutions  is  that  which  exists  in  such 
non-denominational  colleges  as  Hamilton,  Union  and  the  University  of 
New  York." 

This  great  and  wealthy  Church  started  upon  the  work  of  making 
Hamilton  its  College  more  than  four  years  ago.  Two  cents  a  week,  from 
each  Presbyterian  church  member  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  that 
time  till  the  present,  would  have  more  than  completed  the  entire  endow- 
ment. Hamilton  College  was  willing  and  anxious,  and  its  friends  co-oper- 
ated. The  Synods — from  Buffalo  to  Long  Island — organized  to  co-operate. 
Drs.  Darling  and  Herrick  Johnson  took  the  matter  in  hand.  Committee 
after  Committee  and  Committees  along  with  Committees  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  work.     A   Hamilton  College   offering  in   all  the   Churches  was 
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appointed  by  the  consolidated  Synod,  in  connection  with  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges.  Committees  have  scoured  the  State.  President  Dar- 
ling, a  man  of  great  personal  popularity  and  influence,  and  with  all  the 
prestige  of  Moderatorship  of  the  General  Assembly,  has  been  indefatigable. 
And  yet  the  more  than  four  years — which  would  have  furnished  more  than 
the  required  $500,000  by  the  contribution  of  the  two  cents  a  week  from  each 
Presbyterian  church  member  in  the  State — has  possibly  sufficed  for  obtain- 
ing a  conditional  pledge  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  required  sum!  How 
soon  may  the  completion  of  the  work  be  expected? 

The  long  struggle  of  Lafayette  College,  which  has  just  been  briefly 
presented  in  these  pages,  tells  the  same  story.  The  funds  have  come, 
through  the  long  years,  mainly  from  a  few  noble  and  generous  men,  largely 
from  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
such,  has  done  comparatively  little  even  for  Lafayette. 

It  does  not  require  much  of  a  philosopher  to  make  the  right  inductions 
from  such  facts.  We  do  not  propose  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
them;  but  of  this  one  thing  we  are  certain,  and  that  is,  that,  unless  a  revolu- 
tion, both  radical  and  complete,  can  be  wrought  in  the  feeling  and  attitude  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  toward  Higher  Christian  Education,  that  Church 
will,  for  the  future,  have  to  take  its  place,  with  its  slow-coach  methods,  in 
the  rear  in  all  progress  in  this  country. 

There  are  those  in  our  Church  who,  with  some  slight  appreciation  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  are  waiting,  with  almost  bated  breath,  to  see 
what  our  next  General  Assembly  will  do,  wondering  if  the  special  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  to  which  the  matter  has  been  intrusted,  will  prove  equal 
to  the  great  emergency;  and  querying  half-skeptically  whether  anything 
short  of  a  downright  earthquake  will  rouse  the  sleeping  or  indifferent  Pres- 
byterian masses. 
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AID  TO  STUDENTS. 

No  man  has  ever  lived,  who  has  not  been  more  or  less  indebted  to  other 
men;  there  is  no  one  so  situated  as  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  those 
around  him.  There  is  moreover  in  human  nature  a  kindly  sympathy  that 
goes  out  to  all  who  are  in  difficulty,  which  moves  us  to  help  one  another 
over  the  hard  places  of  life.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  attitude  which 
the  giver  ought  to  assume  toward  the  one  favored,  and  the  one  favored  tow- 
ard the  giver,  is  very  important.  To  be  able  to  aid  others  is  one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  life.  To  help  some  student,  through  one's  influence  or  with 
means,  to  fit  himself  for  a  life  work  of  usefulness,  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory ways  of  assisting  others,  and  generally  brings  a  rich  reward  at  the 
end.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  among  students,  as  other  men,  there 
are  those  who  fail  to  make  right  use  of  aid  that  is  proffered  them,  or  who 
unmanfully  take  advantage  of  those  that  are  willing  to  give. 

A  young  man  of  average  ability,  good  health,  and  character,  is  amply 
justified  in  running  in  debt  to  complete  his  education.  The  amount  he  niay 
safely  borrow  will  be  determined  by  circumstances.  Any  person  of  means 
should  consider  it  a  rare  privilege  to  aid  such  a  student.  But  what  ought 
to  be  the  attitude  of  the  one  thus  aided  toward  his  benefactor?  Obviously 
the  relation  is  one  of  great  delicacy.  A  young  man  should  feel  no  hesitancy 
in  accepting,  upon  honorable  conditions,  whatever  the  way  may  be  opened 
for  him  to  receive.  But  with  rare  exceptions,  it  is  very  discreditable  to  take 
any  financial  aid  except  as  a  loan.  One  who  accepts  as  a  gift,  without  any 
offer  of  repayment,  whatever  he  may  perchance  obtain  from  friends  or  kindly 
disposed  people,  ought  to  rank  as  a  tramp  or  beggar,  at  least  as  one  utterly 
lackino;  in  true  manhood. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


COLLEGE. 


The   Professor  came  down  like  a  wolf  on 

the  fold, 
As  the  class  sat  there  cribbing  with  ponies 

so  bold ; 
And  the  gleam  from  his  eyes  like  the  fierce 

lightning  flashed. 
Now,  with  bowed  heads,  the  class  stand 

before  him  abashed. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  Sum- 
mer is  green, 

That  class,  with  their  ponies,  at  morning 
were  seen ; 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn 
hath  flown, 

Now  their  "steeds"  in  confusion  lay  with- 
ered and  strown. 

Yes,  there  lay  the  steed  with  the  cover  all 

torn, 
And  there  stood  the  riders  so  pale  and  for- 
lorn, 
For  the  leaves  of  their  ponies  lay  thick  on 

the  floor 
As  the  pebbles  that  border  our  surf -beaten 

shore. 
And  the  students  of  L.  F.  Academy  wail, 
For  their  parents  will  now  see  their  good 

grades  will  fail. 
"We'll  all  be  conditioned.     We  know  it," 

they  moan, 
"And  now  to  the  wide  world  our  tricks 

will  be  known." 

One  of  our  juniors  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  "The  Merchant  of  Venus." 

The  first  theft — the  baby's  crib.  Some 
of  our  freshmen  have  not  outgrown  that 
sort  of  thing  yet. 

Why  are  Virgil's  bees  like  travelers  at  a 
rail-road  lunch  counter  ? 
Because  they  feed  on  thyme. 

Miss  Lillian  Lacey,  who  attended  Ferry 
Hall  in  79-80,  visited  Miss  Badger  at 
Mitchell  Hall  from  April  13th  to  16th. 

Freshman  Logic  : — A  cat  is  a  carnivor- 
ous animal  longing  for  rats.  Therefore 
a  Chinaman  is  a  cat. 

Don't  the  Atheneans  know  how  to  spell 
their  own  name?  Two  public  documents 
lately  have  made  it  Athenian. 


A  student  from  a  neighboring  college 
when  forced  to  acknowledge  some  good 
things  about  L.  F.  U.,  retaliated:  Well, 
we  have  a  larger  corpse  of  professors 
anyhow. 

Mr.  K in  the  ladies  waiting  room, 

being  matter  out  of  place,  would  be  dirt 
according  to  Lord  Palmerston's  defini- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  philopoenas  won  by  the 
ladies  in  the  sleighing  party  to  Waukegan 
have  been  paid  handsomely.  The  Mitch- 
ell Hall  girls  have  all  had  their  fill-o-pea- 
nuts  in  consequence. 

One  "Cad  "  does  not  think  he  has  gotten 
his  just  desert  at  the  Dining  Hall  till  he 
has  had  his  fourth  piece  of  pie.  We 
could  hardly  look  for  such  piety  even  in 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  Elder. 

The  club  boys  have  reduced  expenses 
to  $1.81  per  week.  One  of  them  was 
heard  to  moan : 

"Send  me  three  grains  of  corn,  mother, 
Only  three  grains  of  corn ; 
To  keep  the  little  life  I  have 
Till  the  next  vacation's  morn." 

All  the  students  in  the  university  have 
experienced  the  delights  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McClure's  receptions,  and  agree  with  Mr. 
Dent  that  "No  one  can  keep  up  such  a 
livelihood  among  the  young  people  like 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClure  can." 


A  young  lady  of  spirit  sent  to  a  stran- 
ger some  geranium  leaves  with  the  verse: 

"The  rose  is  red, 
The  violet's  blue ; 
These  leaves  are  green, 
And  so  are  you." 

Besp'y  "Pat." 

In  reply,  he  sent: 

"Freshness  and  greenness 
To  greenness  were  sent, 
By  freshness  whose  poem 
Bid  mash  the  young  gent." 

"I.  M.  Green," 
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Will  some  one  undertake  to  help  the 
juniors  to  find  out  just  what  they  do  want 
to  do  about  their  junior  exhibition?  The 
exhibition  thus  far  has  been  class  discord, 
and  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against  all  rules 
or  precedent. 

Our  honored  President  appreciatively 
responded  to  the  cheers  of  the  military 
company  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  so  well  trained  before  another 
warjjthat  there  will  be  no  war. 

A  'freshie'  was  overheard  saying  "When 
Adam  and  Eve  ate  the  forbidden  fruit 
they  became  wiser,  but  those  freshman 
apples  don't  seem  to  have  affected  the 
juniors  that  way." 

'80.  Fred  Forbes  goes  to  the  north- 
western corner  county  of  Iowa  to  work 
this  summer.  He  expects  to  organize 
the  scattered  Presbyterians  of  that  re- 
gion, and  to  erect  a  church  building  for 
one  church  there. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  see  how  people 
will  betray  their  feelings  sometimes,  as 
was  illustrated  in  the  German  class  not 
long  since. — Prof.  Give  the  pres.,  past 
ind.  of  "  lieben." 
1st  student,  boldly,  Ich  liebe — 
Prof.  Oh,  I  understand,  never  mind; 
next.  2nd  student,  (blushing  furiously 
and  stammering)  "Ich  werde  geliebt!" — 
Conscious  looks  on  the  faces  of  all  the 
lady  members  of  the  class. 

It  was  quite  a  confession  which  that 
Freshman  made  when  she  rendered 
Cato's  remark  Ego  vero  me  minus  diu 
senem  esse  mallem  quam  esse  senem  ante 
quam  essem.  Itaque  nemo  adhuc  convenire 
me  voluit  cui  fuerim  occupatus  as  follows: 
"I  would  prefer  to  be  an  old  maid  less 
long  than  to  be  thought  an  old  maid  be- 
fore my  time.     For  no  one  ever  came  to 


The  College  Quintette,  B.  A.  Konkle, 
President,  met  and  organized  at  the  first 
of  the  winter  term. 

The  club  is  founded  upon  enthusiasm, 
and  the  motto  seems  to  be  'Practice  makes 
perfect,'  since  they  have  five  regular 
meetings  weekly.  There  are  great  hopes 
for  their  future  proficiency. 

The  parts  are  held  as  follows: 

Mus.  Director,  Bergen,  '86;  1st.  Tenor, 
Clark, '81;  2nd  Tenor,  McKinney, '86;  1st 


Base,  Konkle,  '86;  2nd  Base,  Hotchkiss, 

A  GBIND  ON  THE  GBINDEBS. 

In  reviewing  the  weather  reports  for 
the  last  month,  we  are  struck  with  the 
similaiity  between  its  actions  in  March, 
and  those  of  the  students  who  take  their 
turn  at  blowing  the  organ.  Instead  of 
coming  in  in  the  traditional  lion-like 
way,  it  appeared  in  place  with  a  swiftness 
and  quiet  only  equalled  by  the  magic 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the 
organ  blowers.  Soon,  however,  the  fit- 
ful gales  and  breezes  reminded  us  that 
March  was  here,  but  in  its  abrupt  man- 
ner, suddenly  there  were  calms  so  quick 
and  graceful  that  we  wondered  whether 
March  had  disappeared  or  only  slum- 
bered. Soon,  however,  just  as  we  were 
accommodating  ourselves  to  the  gentle 
zephyr-like  blowing,  and  were  anticipa- 
ting an  effective  pianissimo  ending,  again 
the  storm  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury. 
This  fable  teaches:  "  Often  time  and 
place  make  bold  men  timid." 

THE  KAYGHEM  TELEGEAPH  CO. 

This  body,  of  which  the  last  "Beview" 
spoke  so  ironically,  budded  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  a  senior.  But  fervent  spirits  are 
quite  as  necessary  for  healthful  growth  as 
evenly  balanced  directing  power;  conse- 
quently some  freshmen  were  added. 
Notwithstanding  the  fright  occasioned 
by  having  "  Theological  Seminary  Cata- 
logues" hurled  at  the  youthful  body  by 
the  great  powers — it  grew  and  prospered. 
Well  grown  in  guiding  power  and  ferven- 
cy of  spirit,  its  physical  proportions 
were  filled  out  with  juniors.  No  longer 
youthful,  it  organized  under  "Articles  of 
Incorporation"  with  "  Kules  and  Regu- 
lations for  Operators,"  and  takes  its  place 
as  an  adult  body  to  live  its  life  of  useful- 
ness. 

The  following  are  the  officers  who, 
also,  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors — 
viz:  K.  J.  L.  Boss,  Sr.,  President;  G.  B. 
Bergen,  Fr.,  Treasurer;  and  B.  A.  Konkle, 
Fr.,  Secretary. 

At  a  reception  recentlv  tendered  the 
Board  of  Directors  by  Mr.  E.  W.  St. 
Pierre,  Jr. — a  new  member — the  follow- 
ing toasts  were  responded  to:  "The 
Kayghem  Telegraph  Company"  by  the 
President;  "New  Members,"  by  the  Sec- 
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retary;  "Beauties  of  Telegraphy,"  by  the 
Treasurer;  and  "The  Ladies,"  by  the 
host. 

(By  order  of  Board  of  Directors.) 

THE  ZETA  EPSILON  EXHIBITION. 

The  ZetaEpsilon  Literary  Society  gave 
its  fourth  annual  exhibition  at  the  Pres- 
byterian church  on  the  evening  of  Feb. 
16th  ,'83.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  the  audience  was  small,  but 
having  braved  the  storm  was  prepared 
to  be  appreciative.  On  taking  up  a  pro- 
gram it  was  pleasant  to  note  that  the 
Zeta  Epsilon  Society  was  to  bring  for- 
ward some  of  her  members  whom  we  had 
never  heard  before.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

Instrumental  Music. — Miss  A.  'Wood. 

Prayer. 

Address,  by  the  President  of  the  Soci- 
ety, G.  W.  Stanford,  Libertyville,  111. 

Oration — "Fate  of  the  Red  Man,"  A.  C. 
McNeill,  Chicago. 

Music — Quartette . 

Essay— "The  English  Bible,"  H.  W. 
Sutton,  St.  Anne,  111. 

Oration — "America's  Plague  Spot,"  A. 
C.  Wenban,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Music — "Waiting,"  Miss  Stevens. 

Discussion. — "Resolved  that  the  repeal 
of  the  union  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land would  be  beneficial  to  the  former." 
Affirmative— T.  Starrett,  Highland  Park, 
HI.  Negative — B.  B.  Holter,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Music — Quartette. 

Oration — "Mirabeau,"  G.  Thompson, 
South  Bend,  111. 

Music— "Good  Night,  Farewell,"  Miss 
Moore. 

THE  ATHENEAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  Athenean  Literary  Society  gave 
its  sixth  annual  exhibition  Friday  even- 
ing, April  13th.  The  gentlemen  were 
favored  with  a  pleasant  evening,  and  a 
large  audience,  one  of  the  largest  at  any 
entertainment  given  this  year .  The  pro  - 
gramme  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 

Prayer. — 

Welcome  Address. — President  of  Soci- 
ety, W.  "W.  Wirt,  Mendota,  111. 
Vocal  Solo. — Dr.  C.  T.  Barnes,  Chicago. 


Oration, — "  The  Faerie  Queen,"  J.  W. 
Millar,  Wadena,  la. 

Music — Vocal  Duet.  Miss  A.  S.  Millar 
and  Dr.  C.  T.  Barnes. 

Discussion. — "  Resolved,  that  the  pow- 
er of  eloquence  is  diminished  by  the 
progress  of  Literature  and  Science, 
Affirmative:  B.  A.  Konkle,  Albion,  Ind. 
Negative:    G.  A.  Mitchell,  Lake  Forest. 

Music. — College  Quintette,  by  Messrs. 
Hotchkiss,  Konkle,  McKinney,  Bergen, 
and  Clark. 

Essay. — "Jocasta  and  Lady  Macbeth," 
W.  B.  Hotchkiss,  Lake  Forest. 

Music— Vocal  Solo.    Dr.  C.  T.  Barnes. 


Now  that  the  three  literary  societies 
of  the  college  have  given  their  exhibition 
for  the  year,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a 
brief  retrospect,  and  see  how  these  com- 
pared with  one  another  and  with  those 
of  previous  years. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  exhibitions  of  the  present 
year,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Aletheian,  were  much  inferior  to  those 
of  '81-2.  Without  going  into  details  or 
invidious  comparisons,  all  three  of  the 
societies,  but  especially  the  Zeta  Epsilon 
and  the  Athenean,  would  do  well  to 
notice  five  points: 

1.  In  making  up  a  programme,  regard 
should  be  had  to  variety  of  subjects,  as 
well  as  the  adaptation  of  parts  to  those  to 
whom  they  may  be  assigned.  For  a  num- 
ber of  young  persons  to  come  forward  and 
present  several  re- written  class  exercises, 
or  hastily  crammed  literary  biographies, 
or  cheap  rhetoric  on  hackneyed  themes, 
is  not  only  of  no  benefit  to  them,  but 
discreditable  to  the  society  and  to  the 
college.  Again,  Freshmen  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  deliver  orations,  for  an 
oration  is  the  most  difficult  of  perform- 
ances; nor  should  Juniors  and  Seniors, 
to  whom  the  writing  of  orations  prop- 
erly belongs,  bring  forward  literary  es- 
says with  the  idea  that  the  delivery  of  an 
essay  without  manuscript  makes  it  an 
oration.  It  does  not  by  any  means. 
Again,  let  there  be  not  merely  variety  in 
themes,  but  also  themes  in  themselves  of 
some  interest.  Every  one  knows  a  cram 
as  soon  as  one  has  heard  the  first  three 
sentences.  Why  not  take  subjects  out- 
side the  list  of  biography,  and  the  vocab- 
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ulary  of  moral  truisms?  What  men  wish 
to  hear  about  is  the  living  questions  of 
the  day,  in  politics,  literature,  law,  polit- 
ical economy,  morals  and  religion.  Let 
these  be  discussed,  with  careful  thought, 
with  earnest  purpose.  But  let  not  under- 
classmen mire  about  in  subjects  far  be- 
yond their  depth. 

2.  Let  the  productions  not  be  too  long. 
The  average  student  ought  to  say  all  he 
knows  on  any  subject  in  eight  minutes 
or  less. 

3.  Let  no  such  crude  productions  be 
presented  as  have  lately  been  brought 
forward.  A  mass  of  "stuff"  ill  expressed 
and  worse  arranged,  has  no  reason  of 
being,  at  least  of  being  read  in  public. 

•1.  A  young  person,  under  all  ordinary 
"Circumstances,  has  no  excuse  whatever 
for  forgetting  his  piece.  If  he  has  men- 
tal grip  enough  or  culture  enough  to 
write  anything  worth  hearing,  he  has 
power  enough  to  repeat  it  without  break. 
No  excuse  can  be  based  upon  lack  of 
time  for  preparation ;  the  dates  for  the 
exhibitions  are  published  in  the  College 
catalogue  almost  a  year  before  they  coaae 
off. 

5.  On  the  whole,  then,  iinless  our  exhi- 
bitions shall  take  a  decided  step,  in 
advance  they  will  be  of  little  credit  or 
use  to  either  societies  or  college.  A  thing 
that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well.  The  exhibitions  of  three,  four,  and 
five  years  ago  were  excellent;  whence  the 
degeneracy?  Let  the  societies  look  to 
their  laurels  Let  them  not  give  exhibi- 
tions unless  they  have  something  to  ex- 
hibit beside  crudities.  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  the  weekly  work  of  societies  were 
up  to  the  proper  standard  there  would 
be  no  such  showing  on  public  occasions. 
If  there  were  less  bickering  and  more 
work,  less  fault-finding  and  more  open, 
manly,  criticism,  less  dilly-dallying  and 
more  square,  earnest  debates,  the  result 
would  be  apparent. 

DISSEKTATIONS. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  LATIN.     FRESHMAN  CLASS, 
3PKING   TEEM.       SUBJECT,   BOMAN    CIVTLI Z ATION. 

The  Roman  House,  -  -  -  T.  D.  Stanley. 
The  Roman  Family,  -  Miss  A.  L.  Patrick 
Roman  Dress,  -  3Iiss  R.  E.  Snodgrass, 
The  Roman  Religion,  Miss  M.  E.  Taylor. 
Roman  Education,  -  Miss  Anna  Widman. 
The  Roman  Professions,  MissM.  Stanley. 
Roman  Agriculture,   -    Miss  L.  Farwell. 


The  Roman  Military  System,  T.  E.  Hicks 

Slavery  among  the  Romans,  B.  B.  Holier 

Roman  Amusements,  -     -  G.  B.  Bergen. 

The  City  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus,     ...      Geo.  Thompson. 

Fine  Arts  among  the  Romans,  -  Miss  L. 
Mitchell. 

Roman  Law,      -     -     -     -     Geo.  Mitchell. 

The  Indebtedness  of  Rome  to  Greece, 
W.  E.  Bates. 

STATISTICS — SPRING  TERM,  1883. 
ZETA  EPSLLON  SOCIETY. 


President 

Vice-President, 

Recording  Sec'y,  - 

Corresponding  Sec'y, 

Critic, 

Treasurer, 

Sergeant-at-Arms,    - 


H.  W.  Sutton. 

G.  E.  Thompson. 

-    W.  E.  Bates. 

K.  J.  L.  Ross. 

E.  W.  St.  Pierre. 

S.  F.  Vance. 

-      T.  E.  Ban-. 


ALETHEIAN. 

President,        -        -  Mary  J.  McKinney. 

Vice-President,     -  Mollie  Dickinson. 

Secretary,        -  -        Belle  Badger. 

Treasurer,    -         -  -    Alice  Reid. 

Critic,    -           -  -      Bessie  Gardner. 

Sergeant-at-Arms,  -  -     Lillie  Farwell. 


ATHENEAN. 


President, 
Vice-President,  - 
Secretary, 
Treasurer,   - 
Critic, 

Sergeant-at-Arms 
Directors,     - 


W.  W.  Wirt. 

-  J.  W.  Millar. 

H.  T.  Peare 

-  H.  H.  Clark. 

A.  E.  Jack. 

T.  D.  Stanley. 

-  W.  3.  Hotchkiss  and 

B.  A.  Konkle. 


Y.  m.  o.  A. 
President,       -        -  -  G.  B.  Bergen. 

Vice-President,  -        -  -  A.  E.  Jack. 

Recording  Secretary,  -  Annie  E.Patrick. 
Corresponding  Sec'y,  -  E.  W.  St.  Pierre. 
Treasurer,        -        -      Geo.  W.  Mitchell. 


ACADEMY  NOTES. 


Rev.  Mr.  McClure  gave  a  very  pleasant 
reception  to  the  Academy  boys  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March  27th. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  gymnasium 
fixed  up  this  terni.  It  has  been  "open  to 
all"  too  long.     Cannot  this  be  done? 

Some  heartless  wretch  put  pins  in 
Prof.'s  chair  and  Prof,  sat  down  on  them, 
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but  he  didn't  "keep  his  seat;"  he  got  up 
and  "sat  down"  on  the  fellow  who  put 
the  pins  there. 

We  desire  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  "Will" 
did  not  borrow  that  half-dollar.  That 
mischievous  big  boy  was  only  trying  to 
manufacture  true  stories  out  of  air  cloth. 

Hatch  kept  a  horse  last  year.  Not  a 
Harper's  horse  nor  a  saw  horse,  but  a  real 
hay  consumer.  Several  other  students  ( ?) 
keep  horses  this  year.  Do  these  horses 
kick?  No;  but  Prof,  kicks  when  he  sees 
them. 

"Timothy"  dropped  Latin  the  other 
day.  "His  eyes  were  getting  weak."  We 
were  amused  the  day  after  to  see  him  out 
driving  Robert's  old  nag.  It  seems  that 
he  cannot  give  up  the  use  of  a  horse  in 
some  form. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  14th,  the 
Mitchell  boys  received  the  sad  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  their  father.  They 
left  school  to  attend  the  funeral  on  the 
16th.  They  have  the  deep  sympathy  of 
the  whole  school  in  their  sad  affliction. 

In  a  recent  contest  at  the  Chicago  roller 
skating  rink,  F.  M.  Canda  took  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  skating.  The  prize 
was  an  elegant  pin  composed  of  a  gold 
roller  skate.  We  believe  this  is  the  first 
prize  ever  awarded  by  the  masters  of  the 
rink. 

Ye  editor  was  preparing  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  pleasant  reception  given 

by to  the  Seminary  girls  and 

Academy  boys,  but  he  can  only  sigh  now 
and  say  with  Maud  Muller,  "It  might 
have  been." 

One  of  our  smallest  Juniors  walked  up 
to  our  largest  and  most  dignified  Senior 
the  other  day,  while  he  was  standing  in 
a  crowd,  and  said:  "Come  'Port,'  let's  go 
and  get  outjour  Cassar  together."  "Port" 
wasn't  a  bit  cranky  over  it.  He  only  felt 
a  little  cheap. 

The  Academy  boys  are  going  to  peti- 
tion for  a  special  police  to  guard  them 
against  the  "mosquito  catchers."  The 
editor  is  going  to  buy  a  ten  cent  bean 
gun  to  defend  himself  against  the  "mos- 
quito persecutor"  who  will  no  longer 
accept  cigars,  and  was  actually  seen  on 
guard  once  last  term. 


The  Academy  band  and  orchestra  are 
a  credit  to  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
the  boys.  They  have  only  been  organ- 
ized about  three  months,  but  by  practic- 
ing during  all  their  spare  time  the  boys 
were  able  to  give  very  good  music  at  the 
entertainment  of  the  Sigma  Delta.  Mr. 
Geo.  Field  has  proved  himself  very  effi- 
cient as  the  leader. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Stevens,  who  has  been  at  the 
Academy  for  the  past  two  years,  left  us 
on  March  16th,  his  health  being  such 
that  he  could  not  continue  his  studies 
through  the  year.  We  feel  that  in  losing 
him,  we  lose  one  of  our  most  promising 
students.  We  hope  for  his  speedy  re- 
covery and  would  be  glad  to  see  his 
name  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Freshmen 
next  year.  Don't  study  so  hard  again 
"Steevy." 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  the 
reception  recently  given  by  Prof.  Woods 
to  some  of  the  Seminary  girls  and  Acad- 
emy boys,  and  we  hope  that  it  is  not  to 
be  the  last.  We  have  always  desired  to 
see  receptions  where  the  boys  and  girls 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted,  and  we  feel  sure  that  neither 
of  the  principals  of  these  two  branches 
of  the  University  will  see  any  but  good 
results  arising  from  these  receptions. 
We  would  at  least  like  to  see  the  matter 
fairly  tested.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  eating." 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sig- 
ma Delta  Literary  Society,  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  March  16th,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  The  programs  did 
credit  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  Academy  boys.  The  literary  exercis- 
es were  interspersed  with  music  by  the 
Academy  band  and  orchestra,  and  an 
instrumental  piece,  very  nicely  rendered 
by  Miss  Ella  Hatch.  On  the  whole  we 
think  we  express  the  general  opinion  of 
those  present  when  we  say  that  the  exer- 
cises were  very  entertaining,  and  were  a 
credit  to  the  Academy,  considering  the 
short  time  allowed  for  preparation. 


FERRY  HALL  NOTES. 

The  class  in  Geometry  passed  the  Harv- 
ard Examination  of  1882,  most  credita- 
bly, the  highest  mark  being  98. 
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The  final  exercises  of  the  Gymnastic 
classes  were  held  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
March  22,  in  the  gymnasium.  Quite  a 
number  of  visitors  were  present,  and  the 
young  ladies  acquitted  themselves  admi- 
rably. The  Programme  included  Free 
Exercises  with  the  hands,  feet,  head  and 
body;  Dumb-bell  exercises,  Bean-bag 
exercises  consisting  of  throwing  and 
catching  the  bean-bags,  with  the  hands 
in  various  peculiar  positions;  Military 
and  Fancy  Marches. 

The  young  ladies  have  recently  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  naming  their  rooms. 
One,  walking  through  the  halls,  sees  on 
either  side  cards  printed  with  very  sug- 
gestive names.  Those  most  aptly  chosen 
are:  Saints'  Eest,  Lion's  Den,  Dove  Cote, 
Hornets'  Nest,  Cave  of  Indolence,  Wis- 
dom's Retreat,  Sleepy  Hollow,  Abode  of 
the  Furies,  Angels'  Retreat,  Hubbub 
Garret,  Beauty's  Bower,  and  Dew-drop 
Inn. 

An  informal  Piano  Recital  was  given 
by  a  part  of  Miss  Millar's  class,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  March  26.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  the  young  ladies  for  the  ease  and 
care  with  which  they  played,  especially 
considering  that  many  of  them  were 
comparative  beginners. 

The  following  was  the  Programme: 

Overture  to  Zauberfloete,        -  -       Mozart. 

Misses  Richardson  and  Millar. 
In  the  Meadow,  -  -  -     Lichner. 

Miss  Cora  Taylor. 
a)  Studv  No.  83.    Op.  84,         -  Loeschrior. 

6)  Dein  Eigen,    -  -  Lange. 

Miss  Kempt. 
Song  without  Words,     -         -         Willonltaupt. 

Misses  Johnston. 
a)  Studies,  Nos.  23  and  24,  Op.  47,        -      Heller. 
6)  Bluethergen,       -  -  Spindler. 

Miss  Nellie  Holt. 

Dying  Poet,        -  -  -       Gottschalk. 

Miss  Linda  Baker. 

Petite  Balero,         -  Pavina. 

Miss  Johnston. 
Studies  Nos.  16  and  18,  Op.  47,    -  -    Heller. 

Miss  Wood. 
La  Reine  des  Fees,        -  -  -  Smith. 

Misses  Millar  and  Wright. 
Few  Follet,       ...  -    Kulie. 

Miss  May  Pagin. 
Summer  Night,  -         -  -  Garde. 

Quartette, 
Pollacca  Brilliante,       -  -  -     Weber. 

Miss  Greble. 

Trot  du  Cavalier,       -  Spindler. 

First  Piano,  Miss  Phelps. 

Second  Piano,  Miss  Little. 


Washington's  birthday,  although  so 
long  past,  has  been  observed  since  the 
last  issue  of  the  Review. 

The  young  ladies  celebrated  the  holi- 
day by  appearing  in  fancy  dress  cos- 
tumes, and  personating  different  charac- 
ters. A  very  unusual  array  of  person- 
ages assembled  at  the  supper  table  on  the 
evening  of  the  holiday.  There  were  little 
old  women  with  smoothly  combed  hair 
and  demure  faces;  little  girls  with  flow- 
ing hair,  long-sleeved  aprons,  dolls,  and 
nurses  at  their  sides;  nuns  with  solemn 
and  mysterious  air,  flower-girls,  Topsies, 
apple-women,  Red  Riding-hoods,  and 
others  in  fancy  dresses  of  various  des- 
criptions. 

After  supper,  games  and  charades 
served  to  pass  away  the  time.  Among 
other  things,  a  poem,  written  for  the 
occasion,  was  read  and  illustrated  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  a  young  lady  entered  the  room 
carrying  a  bust  of  Cupid  dressed  in  coat 
and  hat. 

I. 
This  is  the  infant  Georgie. 

Next,  a  young  lady  followed,  bearing  a 
hatchet. 

II. 

This  is  the  hatchet 

That  caused  the  bother  of  Georgie. 

Then,  a  young  lady  with  a  life-sized 
bust  of  Homer,  dressed  also  in  hat  and 
coat. 

III. 

This  is  the  Father 

Who  bought  the  hatchet 

That  caused  the  bother  of  Georgie. 

Next,  a  young  lady  bearing  a  large 
limb  of  a  tree. 

IV. 

This  is  the  tree 

That  was  prized  by  the  father, 

Who  bought  the  hatchet 

That  caused  the  bother  of  Georgie. 

Then  followed  a  young  lady  carrying 
a  limb  chopped  in  two. 
V. 

This  is  the  deed 

Which  Georgie  devised 

Against  the  tree 

Which  his  father  prized, 

Who  bought  the  hatchet 

That  caused  the  bother  of  Georgie. 

Next,  a  young  lady  carrying  a  large 
bottle  of  water. 
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vr. 

These  are  the  tears 

Which  Georgie  shed, 

When  rilled  with  fear 

And  terrible  dread, 

At  the  thought  of  the  deed 

Which  he  devised 

Against  the  tree 

Which  his  father  prized, 

Who  bought  the  hatchet 

That  caused  the  bother  of  Georgie. 

T  Then  followed  a  young  lady  with  a 
slate,  on  which  were  printed  the  words: 
"I  did  it  with  my  little  hatchet." 
VII. 

This  is  the  confession 

The  father  drew 

In  regard  to  the  tree 

That  was  cut  in  two 

Which  caused  the  tears 

That  Georgie  shed, 

When  tilled  with  fear 

And  terrible  dread, 

At  the  thought  of  the  deed 

Which  he  devised 

Against  the  tree 

Which  his  father  prized, 

Who  bought  the  hatchet 

That  caused  the  bother  of  Georgie. 

Then  entered  a  young  lady  bearing  a 
large  picture  of  George  Washington. 
VIII. 

This  is  the  man, 

Into  which  Georgie  grew ; 

A  man  so  noble,  so  grand,  so  true, 

A  man  who  death  and  danger  faced, 

A  man  at  the  head  of  his  nation  placed, 

From  whom,  the  confession 

The  father  drew 

In  regard  to  the  tree 

That  was  cut  in  two 

Which  caused  the  tears 

That  Georgie  shed, 

When  filled  with  fear 

And  terrible  dread, 

At.  the  thought  of  the  deed 

Which  he  devised 

Against  the  tree 

Which  his  father  prized, 

Who  bought  the  hatchet 

That  caused  the  bother  of  Georgie. 

IX. 

This  is  the  word, 

I  would  have  you  learn, 

If  you  wish  his  esteem  to  earn, 

Be  quick  with  truth 

All  lies  to  spurn, 

And  rather  than  your  faults  dens', 

Answer  promptly,  "  It  was  I, 

I  cannot— cannot  tell  a  lie." 


EXCHANGES. 


Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the 
saddest  are  these:   "I've  flunked  again." 


'83.  Mitchitaro  Ongawa,  formerly  of 
the  class  of  '83,  is  a  thriving  business  man 
in  the  city. 

A  fond  mother  on  visiting  her  son  at 
the  university,  and  looking  with  an  anx- 
ious eye  around  his  room,  asked:  "My 
son,  do  you  ever  sweep  under  the  bed?" 
"Oh  yes,  mother,"  was  the  earnest  reply, 
"it  is  so  much  easier  than  to  use  a  dust 
pan." 

SPAETACUSA  TO  THE  AMAZONS. 

Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call 
her  chief  who  for  twelve  long  years  has 
met  upon  the  rostrum  every  shape  of  the 
woman  question  that  the  brain  of  man 
could  devise,  and  who  never  yet  lowered 
her  voice.  If  there  be  one  among  you 
who  can  say  that  ever  in  public  discus- 
sion or  private  debate,  my  tongue  did  for 
a  moment  falter,  let  him  stand  forth  and 
say  it;  if  there  be  three  in  all  your  com- 
pany dare  face  me  in  the  lyceum  hall,  let 
them  come  on.  And  yet  I  was  not  always 
thus,  a  willing  advocate,  a  ranting  chief 
of  a  still  more  ranting  sisterhood.  My 
early  life  ran  quiet  as  the  wheel  by  which 
I  spun,  and  when  at  noon  I  spread  the 
family  board  and  blew  the  dinner  horn, 
there  was  a  friend,  the  son  of  a  neighbor, 
to  join  me  at  the  garden  gate.  Together 
we  sought  the  four-leaved  clover  and 
plucked  the  wild  red  rose. 

One  evening  when  the  meal  was  ended, 
and  we  were  all  seated  beneath  the  Cot- 
tonwood that  shades  our  cottage,  my 
grandame.  an  old  woman,  told  of  Anthony 
and  Woodhull,  and  how  in  old  Connect- 
icut a  little  band  of  Smith  Sisters,  in 
defence  of  their  rights,  had  defied  the 
tax-collector.  I  did  not  then  know  what 
"rights"  were;  but  my  cheeks  burned,  I 
knew  not  why,  and  I  clasped  the  knees 
of  that  venerable  woman,  until  my  fath- 
er, parting  the  hair  from  off  my  forehead, 
kissed  my  throbbing  temples,  and  bade 
me  go  to  rest,  and  think  no  more  of  those 
old  maids  and  shrewish  wives.  That 
very  night  the  Suffragists  convened  in 
our  town.  I  saw  the  eyes  of  my  mother 
flash  with  a  new  awakened  sense  of  bond- 
age; and  the  guilty  gaze  of  my  father  as 
they  hurled  their  burning  denunciations 
upon  him. 

To-day  I  vanquished  a  man  in  the  con- 
vention; and  when  he  dropped  his  head 
and  shrunk  into  his  seat,  behold!  he  was 
my  friend.  He  knew  me.  smiled  faintly, 
gasped,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
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his  brow; — the  same  sweet  smile  upon  Strong-mindedness  marks  your  every 
his  lips  that  I  had  marked,  when,  in  au-  feature;  but  to-morrow  some  love  speak - 
dacious  boyhood,  he  asked  if  he  might  ing  Adonis,  breathing  sweet  flattery  from 
see  me  home  from  spelling  school.  I  his  deceitful  soul,  shall  profess  to  lay  his 
told  the  president  that  the  defeated  man  heart  at  your  feet,  and  you'll  "tumble  to 
had  been  my  friend,  gallant  and  devoted;  his  racket."  Hark!  hear  ye  yon  youth 
and  I  begged  that  I  might  grasp  him  by  swearing  in  his  rage?  'Tis  three  days 
the  hand  and  tell  him  I  meant  not  the  since  he  has  met  a  "Woman's  smile;  but 
half  I  said.  Ay!  upon  my  knees  amid  to-morrow  he  shall  feast  his  eyes  upon 
the  sneers  and  jeers  of  the  convention  I  yours, — and  the  greater  fool  you'll  be! 
begged  that  poor  boon  while  all  the  If  ye  are  slaves,  then  sit  here  like  brain- 
assembled  men  and  boys,  and  the  grace-  less  creatures  waiting  for  the  coming 
less  rabble  they  call  "hoodlums,"  shouted  man!  If  ye  are  women, — follow  me! 
in  dex'ision;  deeming  it  rare  sport,  for-  Strike  off  the  chains  of  man's  tyranny, 
sooth,  to  see  woman's  fiercest  advocate  gain  the  ballot,  and  there  do  noble  work! 
turn  pale  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  Is  Xantippe  dead?  Is  her  old  Grecian 
that  piece  of  masculine  humanity!  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins  that  ye  do 
And  the  president  drew  back  as  I  were  bow  and  smile  and  say  "Yes,  my  lord?" 
a  lunatic,  and  sternly  said, — "Let  the  dull  O,  sisters!  women!  Suffragists! — if  we 
creature  fret;  there  are  no  noble  beings  must  love,  let  us  love  ourselves]  If  we 
but  women!"  And  so,  sister-women,  must  smile,  let  us  smile  in  scorn]  If  we 
must  you  and  so  must  I,  steel  our  hearts  must  wed,  let  it  be  with  the  understand- 
to  the  shafts  of  cupid.  ing  that  our  side  of  the  house  shall  rep- 
Yes,  sit  here  like  Amazons  as  ye  are!  resent  the  family  politics! 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

To  subscribe  for  our  Public  School  Jouknal.     Only  $1.00  a  year.     Our 

TEACHEES'  AGENCY 
Is  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  being  long  established,  and  having  an  admirably 
central  location  for  the  entire  country.     Students  and  teachers  desiring  new  or 
improved 

SITUATIONS 
The  coming  Summer  or  Fall,  whether  East,  North,  West  or  South  should  at  once 
send  for  our  circular,  enclosing  stamp  for  postage.     We  are  constantly  receiving 
calls  for  teachers  at  all  times  of  the  year.     Address 

F.  E.  WILSON  &  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

the  second  edition  (abridged)  of  the 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  SONG  BOOK 

Is  now  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  in  about  four  weeks. 

In  response  to  a  very  large  demand  for  a  cheap  edition  of  the  New  American  College  Song  Book, 
we  have  decided  to  issue  an  Abridged  Edition  bound  in  handsome  Manilla  cover,  and  to  contain  the 
old  familiar  College  Songs,  many  of  which,  on  account  of  space,  were  crowded  out  of  our  first  edition : 
A  selection  of  the  best  songs  from  the  American  College  Song  Book;  and  the  most  popular  of  new 
college  songs.    The  price  of  this  edition  will  be  $1.00  in  Manilla  covers,  and  $1.25  in  Flexible  cloth. 

In  order  to  secure  a  very  general  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  songs,  and  to  get  sug- 
gestions to  aid  us  in  making  this  edition  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  we  desire  to  correspond  with  a 
few  Students  in  each  College,  and  as  an  inducement  will  make  the  following  offer : 

To  any  one  who  will  send  us  the  names  of  thirty  or  more  songs,  which  he  considers  the  best  and 
most  popular  from  the  American  College  Song  Book,  (or  other  sources),  we  will  mail  a  copy  of  the 
New  Edition  as  soon  as  issued,  for  40c.  in  Manilla  cover,  and  in  cloth  for  50c. 

This  is  less  than  half-price  for  a  book  which  will  be  cheap  at  the  full  price. 

If  songs  are  named  which  are  not  in  the  American  College  Song  Book  the  name  of  the  book  they 
are  in  should  be  given,  and  the  name  of  the  publishers. 

Please  write  us  promptly,  as  we  wish  to  make  up  the  list  of  songs  at  once. 

ORVILLE  BREWER  <fc  CO., 

771  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


LAKE  TOEEST  UNIVEBSITY  TEXT-BOOKS. 


i. 

■CHRISTIAN  ETHICS:    Ok,  The  True  Makhood  and  Life  of  Duty. 

A  text-'book  tor  Schools  and  Colleges ;  by  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D. ,  President  of  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity.   Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Used  as  text  book  of  Moral  Science  in  Yale  and  other  leading  Colleges. 

"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country,  in  private  and  public  life."— General  J.  M.  CHAM- 
BERLAIN, EX-GOV.  OF  MAINE  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

II. 

WHY  FOUR  GOSPELS?  Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 

A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Gospels.  "Adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Seminaries."  By  President  Gregory.  Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

"  The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."—Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng. 

"This  is  a  master  work  upon  its  special  theme.  It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposi- 
tion of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  writings  and  their  writers." — Dr.  J.  G.  Butler. 

III. 
PRACTICAL  LOGIC:  or,  The  Art  of  Thinking. 
By  President  Gregory.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 
"This  is  an  eminently  practical  text-book  in  Logic."— National  Journal  of  Education. 
"  This  is  the  most  practical  book  ever  written  on  this  difficult,  but  important  subject. — Indi- 
ana School  Journal. 

"  The  work  exhibits  clearly  the  hand  of  the  practical  educator."— Presbyterian  Journal. 
"Not  only  the  most  usable  text-book  on  logic  we  know  of,  but  one  of  the  best  text-books  we 
have  seen  on  "any  subject."— New  York  School  Bulletin. 

IV. 
GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 
A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the  German  Language.    By  J.   Adolph  Schmitz,  A.   M.. 
Professor  of  the  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Lake  Forest  University.    J.  B.  Lippiucott  & 
•Co.,  Publishers, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

V. 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.    By  La  Roy  F.  Griffin,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest  University.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  Wisely  adapted  to  the  demands  of  Normal  and  Public  Schools — Clear,  concise  and  logical  in 
subject-matter  and  method  of  treatment."— Geo.  P.  Beard,  California,  Pa. 
"An  admirable  book."— O.  B.  Merrill,  High  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

VI. 
LECTURE  NOTES  IN  CHEMISTRY. 
By  Professor  Griffin.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

VII. 

M.  Tulli  ClCERONIS  CATO  MAIOR  DE  SENECTUTE,  LAELIUS  DE  AMICITIA. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  S.  Reid,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 

Cambridge,  Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University  uf  London.    American  Edition.    Revised  by 

Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Lake  Forest  University.    John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston, 

Mass. 

"It  is  certainly  the  best  edition  of  these  works  of  Cicero  with  which  I  am  acquainted. — Prof.  J. 
H.  Chamberlain,  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 

"  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  our  use  here."— Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins,  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y . 
"I  shall  recommend  the  work  to  my  class  next  term  when  we  read  Cicero."— Prof.  W.  C.  Poland. 
Brown  University,  R.  I. 

"The  work  is  certainly  very  scholarly,  and  I  doubt  if  a  better  commentary  on  it  could  be  pre- 
pared."—Prof.  Frank  Smalley,  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

VIII. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  LUCIAN. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes  by  Charles  Richard  Williams,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Lake 
Forest  University.    John  Allyn,  Publisher,  Boston. 

"  A  convenient  edition  of  Lucian  has  long  been  needed.  The  want  has  now  been  met  by  Pro- 
fessor Williams'  industry  and  scholarship,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  duly  appreci- 
ated. The  editor  has  collected  in  his  introduction  all  that  is  most  essential  for  the  student  to  know 
respecting  the  author  of  the  dialogues  and  respecting  the  dialogues  themselves:  while  the  notes 
show  a  most  judicious  choice  between  the  extremes  of  too  great  fulness  and  barrenness  of  illustra- 
tion."   Prof.  Henry  M.  Balrd,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Birthday  Cards.  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards. 

Fine  Pocket  Books.  Artistic  Stationery. 

Fancy  Leather  and  Plush  Goods,  Wedding  Stationery 

Fine  Printing  and  Engraving. 

SKEEN  &  STUART, 

77  Madison  St.,  opp.  McVicker's  Theatre, 
CHICACO. 


RJCHAKD    ATTERIDGE, 

DEALER  IN  STAPLE  AND  FANCY  DRY  GOODS, 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS, 

And  in  fact  everything  kept  in  a  first-class  general  store, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at  the  lowest  figures  and  delivered  free  of  charge 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in  Dry  Goods,  Fine  Groceries,  Teas,  Shelf  Hardware, 

Crockery,  Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Caps,  Drags,  Medicines,  Chemicals,  Paints,  Oils,  ice, , 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock,  believing  all  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied  with 
all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 


Established  1850. 

E.  H.  SARGENT  &  CO., 
Druggists, 

Surgical  Instruments  and  Apparatus, 

Assayers'   Supplies,   Chemical   Apparatus  and 
Reagents,  Assay  Balances  and  Furnaces, 

125  State  St.,  Chicago. 


JAMES  HARDINGE, 

Boots  and  Shoes 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

Custom  work  promptly  attended  to  and 
neatly  done. 
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